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Just Ready 


A STORY OF THE E i 
The Law of Growth | | FIRST EMPIRE ANGELOT "A sommnane 
' By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of ‘‘Heiress of the Forest,” etc. | to tead 
And Other Sermons. With Four Illustrations, by FRANK T. MERRILL, $1.50 slowly for 
A novel of real distinction and high literary quality. The its charm 
scene is Old France uf 100 vears ago; and there is just enough of style.” 
adventure to lend zest to a pleasing love story. a 


21 Sermons, cloth, #1.20 net: postage 12 cts. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


Selected from his unpublished manuscripts, ) 
and will be found to be in his best vein. tie 
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Reduced price of New Edition of ‘ ¢ 
ee ae SHAKSPERIAN | ' SELF EDUCATOR IN 


Letters of Travel SYNOPSES ENGLISH 

By PHILLIPS BROOKS deictines 00 Atala iat ( COMPOSITION 

Written to His Family. Shakspere’s Plays \ By G. H. THORNTON, M.A. 
15th thousand. Large 12mo, gilt top, $1.20. By J. WALKER McSPADDEN The latest volume and one of the 
—— —— oe make sucha || 0 , AB exceedingly useful little book most popular in the helpful “Self- 
compilation sttractive-pleasing scenes abd. incident, for private reading or for the theatre. Educator Series.” Will ground one 
tne strong, personal charm of avery unui Almandriving || § Each play’s plot is given by acts inaliterary style without outside aid. 
the quill.”"— The Independe { in the guise of compact, readable Other titles in the series: French 

) stories. German, Latin and Chemistry. 
2 75 Cents. 


The Gathering of 45 cents net (postage 5 cents). 
Brother Hilarius (|| “~~~ sea Os teen eee 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 12m0, 180 pages, 


cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
- ( THE STORY OF A 
Shows e power of vivid delineation, perception of ‘ MARY GARVIN 
ner truth of things, a v ) “Refreshing NEW HAMPSHIRE SUMMER 


the inner truth of things, and a very delicate style. . 
woo tnt oy Ingo ~~ lemma rancid as a summer- BY FRED LEWIS PATTEE 
time visit With Four Illustrations by W. E. MEARS, $1.50 
Meditations and Vows to the A quaintly charming story of back-country folk, and of how 
Divi 6 Sie the advent of a city boarder complicated matters. A quiet 
ae ees nature picture full of wholesome merriment and latent power. 
By BisHop HALL. Edited by Charles Sayle. Gum ee eee As, Anes Dae mmr Yi 
lémo, 258 pages, vellum, gilt top, $1.50. re aE Z 


‘The Meditations are more general than those of 
a Kempis, but they are in pure and classic style, and ofa 


aa THOS. Y. ELL & CO., 426 W , New Y 
The Gospel Story of Jesus Christ HOS. Y. CROW C est Broadway, New York 


By Ina W. Hutouison. With many Illus- |; ———__—— 
trations by PATTEN WILSON. 12mo, 154 | 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
‘How we would have appreciated a book like = | k 

when we were children. Large, clear type, printed on 

thick mw ¢ r, me so many sone a tegen ged ul ri y 00 S Houghton 

compiled by judicious selection from all the Gospels a a * 9 

continuous narrative of the life and teachings and death | 

and resurrection of the Saviour, using the very words of lhe way to purity is through know! Mifflin & Company s 

the Scriptures, omitting whatever is likely to puzzle, but . . . 

retaining the ld, old story of Jesus and His love in its j The Self & New Books 

simplest aspects. Older persons, hearing from loved | i ; ee 


childish lips the dear familiar words, may find in them | : 
great comfort and happy remembrances.” : p . Sex Series 
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has the unqualified 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO., || 7 zs Poetical 
PUBLISHERS. * i Tee e827! Cook, Works of Bayard Taylor 


31 West 23d St., New York. |} |) E™ Wen Rev. F. B. Meyer, . , 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, New Issue in the Household Edition. 
Dr. Francis E.Clark From entirely new plates and thor- 


Goop-CHEER EASTER EMM Bishop Vincent, oughly edited by Mrs. TAYLoR. With 


GIFT s . 4 
NUGGETS. eee Anthony Comstock, a portrait, biographical sketch, and il- 
“ . 
MAETERLINCK, LE CONTE, HUGO, DRESSER |]; & Pony) lustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
MUN ede deen titania ciel BS Frances E. Willard, This edition is printed from new plates 
Who skim the cream of others’ books. ¥ Lady H. Somerset, and will meet a long-felt want. Mrs. Tay- 
v ifo ith “D tw »” * Phil hie,”’ r ici 3 gi - 
Pastoral wt h ‘Domit ERT ae Philosoph c, Eminent Physicians and lor has given it her careful editorial re 
Comdled cloth, 45 cts. Crimson Leather, Gilt Edges, 81.00. Se ea aa Hundreds of Others. vision and contributes a Preface which 
DR. GRAY’S “Nature's Miracles.” ; itil dist is in effect a study of her husband’s liter- 
Great in simplic ity, lucidity, and captivating interest. 4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sy!vanus Stall, D.D. ary growth. The volume will be issued 
Appeals to both youthful and mature readers. (20th in hand lib f 
thousand.) Send for “Critical Opinions.” 3 vols., 60 cts. | What a Young Boy Ought to Know. in handsome rary form, as well as in 
sacs 4 7 What a Young Man Ought to Know. the style of the Household Edition. 
phsmeagpnad oe a es ee What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
ee ee ee What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. : 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Bible House, New York | | 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 22, ‘it, Marr Noodle, MD, The Son of a F iddler 


| What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
W i R DICTIONARY | | What a Young Woman Qught to Know. By JENNETTE LEE. 12mo, $1.50. 
For (8c. What a Young Wife Ought to Know. The story deals with a boy of artistic 
51,000 WORDS = 4 Wonderful Offer! |. What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. musical temperament brought under 
and DeSaltions. 7 , New England influences. His emotional 
Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary $7. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, Py 
this volume contains wont and ents spelling, Vir Publishi c sis bai Ristate “Tek nature and his surroundings, the change 
yunctuation, use of capitals, valu n C ys, \s r* P A j j ; “hil 
parliamentary law, postal latucmsetion, population’ r Publishing ©O., gidp.. Philadelphia, Pa. from a quiet rural district to the city, 
: ~ nd for Cae aranatan' pal Seon today. 18 New England Agents: mould his character in strong lines. 
t w 4 sD t ° : 
conte tn a ‘Wurster. Dept. 172, ithaca, oH vi The Palmer Co., ®omfcld Street, The Boston Advertiser says: “The 
Boston, Mass, book is constantly enjoyable.” 


6 ¢ Mm S of S () ll 4 A REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Sitd by it Bailiaiitess 
pecs a compete, Correspondence Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


for the Sunday School. . _ REV. GEORGE BENEDICT, 
228 Pages, Full eau in Cloth. F : Room 614 Congregatic ational Building, Boston and New York 


Over 200 popular Hymn and Tune writers represented. |— 
TheWorld Fi 
MEN EELY & CO. Teed amon gy GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 1887, 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York andChicago.| “CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS ae. 
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24 Edition of Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll’s new book 


THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION 


Christ and Recent Criticism 


By Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL. D. 
cloth, $1.25. 

CONTENTS —I. Christ and the Newer Criticism. 
Christ: Preliminary Assumptions, 
Jesus. VI. The 
Argument from the Aureole 

The New York Observer saus: 


1X. The Christ of Dream. 


Editor of ‘The Expositor’s Bible.” 


II. The Modes of Access to Christ. 
1V¥ The Historical Christ : 
Kesurrection of our Lo-d from the Dead 


One vol., crown octavo, 
Ifl. The Historical 
Homo; Eece Deus. V. The Sinlessness of 
Christ’s Triumphant Captives. VIII. The 


Ecce 
VI. 


X. “ Keep.” 


“The author has full knowledge of his sabject and that command of 


language combined with the ‘art of putting things’ which secure and hold the attentien. A 
book like this, which can und will be read by thousands, is more effective in its answer to un- 
belief or erroneous belief, than any number ef learned treatises or denunciatory harangues.”’ 


2¢ Edition of the Progress of Dogma 


A comprehensive treatise on Christian Doctrine. By 
Prof JAMES Orr, D.D. Author of “ Neglected Fac- 
tors inthe Study of the Early Progress of C iristianity.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, BL.75 > 
Tne Outlook fan 9g *In the wide survey here taken of 

Christian thought through all its centuries, the infiu- 

ence of the modern spirit upon a ripe and strongly con- 

servative scholar is clearly apparent.” 


Fourth Thousand of George Adam Smith’s 
‘Brilliant and Suggestive Book.” 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. One 
volume, crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 





3¢ Edition of Apcstolic Optimism 


And Other Sermons. By Rev... H. M.A. 
Crown octavo, cloth, $1.75. 


JOWRTT, 


“His handling of Scripture is masterly. Nothing can 
be happier than his comparison and juxtaposition of 
passages apparently remote from each other, but which, 
placed together, shed a combined ray of beautiful new 
light."—Caristian World. 


“One of the noblest contributions to homiletic liter- 
ature we have seen ip many a day.”’—/aterior. 


&o'd by all Booksellers ur seat postpaid by the Publishers. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 3 and 5 West 18" St., near 5'* Ave, NEW YORK 
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Ghe Great Character Nowel of the Present 


OCKHAVEN 


By CHARLES CLARK MUNN 
Author of “ Uncle Terry ’’ 
Illustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL. Fine laid paper. Decorated cover. 


Gilt top. Price, $1.50.° Even better than “Uncle Terry” in its wit and 
pathos, with a still more charming love story. What more can be desired ¢ ? 


For sale by all booksellers 
LEE © SHEPARD, BOSTON 
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Are You THE PILGRIM 
Individual 


a Bible Communion Service. 
eader? 


Do you wish to become familiar with 
all the essential data concerning the 
Sacred Truths in the easiest manner 
and most easily remembered form ? 


Geikie’s 
13 Bible Helps 
at Half Price 


is the greatest offer of its kind ever made, 
and has for its precise purpose the immediate 
and — distribution of these invaluable 
works 


By paying $1.00 down and $1.00 
month for 10 months, the comp av 
set of 13 Volumes will be sent at once. 
Illustrated Pamphlet containing selections 
and full page illustrations will be 
mailed free if you mention 
this paper. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


‘Our committee made a wise selection 
in deciding on the Pilgrim Communion 
Service. Like other Pilgrim products it 
has worked well from the start.” 

WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL. 
March 10, 1902. 


A sample set loaned to any church inter- 
ested for use at one communion service. 


BOSTON N Che Pilgrim Press «ticaco 


Individual Communion 


Outfits. Sexd for /re cetslonse 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Dept. E, Rochester, N, 

















Religious Notices 


notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., Ree oiched phe = this. Sondine at ten cents a line. 











FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall. Congregationat House, every Friday at 10 a. M. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing 

blishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 


e Boat 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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—___ FOR ALL TIME. 


the purchase of ECR The essential elements in a monument 
ieuatondeeaamase een are Beauty, Dignity and Permanence. 
boguaeesrwel We give you the first two because of 
ee our artistic training and our long experi- 
valuable -ence. The third, however, is of basal 
ee importance, and though a factor often 
slighted by the buyer, is really 
something upon which we pride 

ourselves. 

To make certain that our monu- 
ments shall last. “for all time” we 
select only granite of the highest quality, and (of great importance) we exercise particular 
care in the setting—giving to this fundamental detail the strictest supervision. 

Our prices are reasonable, since we recognize no middlemen, but deal direct 
with the consumer, who therefore has but one moderate profit to pay. 
. We use Quincy, Westerly, Barre, or any other leading monumental stone, as 
the need may be. 

We employ experienced designers and sculptors, and we ship our work to all 
parts of this country and Canada—a sure evidence of its popularity. 


THOMAS 6 MIILER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


TOURS B and C 


Shorter tours omitting Italy, 
spending more time in Switzer. 


land. 
TOUR D 


Via Mediterranean route to 
Italy. Sails May 6. 


TOURS E and F 
To the British Isles 
Special tour to 
Scandinavia and Russia 
Special Art Tour 
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TOUR A 


Our regular long summer va- 
cation tour to Europe. This 
is the most complete and satis- 
factory tour possible for the 
given time and money. Sails 
June 25. Due on return Sep- 
tember 8 



















It visits six countries: 


Holland « Germany 






Switzerland Italy 






France * England A iS aes ees) §=6Archeological tour to 
75 days and about 10,000 miles. picsitsil Italy and Greece 











We call particular attention to the character of our parties. They are made up of cultured and educated men 
and women. They are limited in number and are conducted in such a manner as to secure all the advantages of 
party travel and at the same time preserve as far as possible the freedom of the individual traveler. 







We have especial facilities for securing passage for independent travelers. We are always glad to furnish 
advice and information in regard to foreign travel. Lists of books for travelers, Baedeker’s Guide Books, special valises. 


H. W. DUNNING @ CO 
(Successors to Dunning (@ Sawyer) 
106 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE 
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Event and Comment 


Soon to Appear in The Congregation- 
alist 

The Pacific Coast and Chinese Exclusion, by 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President of Pacific 
Seminary. 

My Month with Wage-earners, by Rev. E. A. 
Steiner. 

On Preaching, by Dr. Joseph Parker. 

A Plea for Sensationalism, by Rev. E. H. Bying- 
‘ton. 

Why Fewer Candidates for the Ministry, by 
‘Robert E. Speer. 

A Holiday on a Tropic Island, by Dr. A. E. 
Dunning. 

The Stolen Coat, a story by Alice Brown. 

The Peace that Passeth Understanding, by Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. 

The New Evangelism, three articles, by Prof. 
H. C. King. 

What Anna Missed and Found, a study of the 
childhood of the C tess Potocka, by Patterson 
Du Bois. 

The Meditations of Nancy, a humorous sketch, 
by Zephine Humphrey. 

The rousekeeper’s Estimate of Time, by Ellen 
Conway. 

the Father’s Share in Home-making, by John 
Calvin Goddard. 








We are confident that in all 
the eighty-five years of its 
history this paper has never 
presented a number in which so many 
distinguished men and women speak 
directly to the hearts and minds of our 
readers. The list of contributors includes 
Edward Everett Hale, John D. Long, 
Henry van Dyke, Julia Ward Howe, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Margaret Bot- 
tome, Francis G. Peabody, John Henry 
Barrows, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Ed- 
win D. Mead, Robert Collyer, Charles F. 
Thwing, Helen Campbell, Robert E. 
Speer, and others no less renowned as 
forceful thinkers and effective workers. 
The best of it all is that they all strike 
one note and that one of goodcheer. We 
do not believe that they exaggerate the 
signs of encouragement in the regions of 
life with which they are most familiar 
aud concerning which they speak as ex- 
perts. But the range of observation in 
this issue is not confined to a study of 
politics, education, literature, business, 
journalism and industrial life. We have 
sought to assemble information touching 
the distinctive missionary enterprises of 
the churches as well as their activities at 
home. Here, too, the word is one of hope 
and promise. Moreover, from the field 
of everyday life anecdotes have been 
gathered that show how the spirit of 
kindness and helpfulness is inciting men 
to bear one another's burdens and to light 
up obscure corners of the earth with the 
good cheer of genuine brotherliness. 
Give this issue a fair and faithful read- 
ing, and you will put it down braced for 
your own daily struggle, and with an in- 


Good Cheer 
in Abundance 


and Christian World 


crease of faith and hope and love as re- 
spects the life of the world. 


It is as natural as it 
is appropriate for us to 
adorn the cover of our Good Cheer Num- 
ber with the portrait of Dr. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. This is The Congregational- 
ist’s part in celebrating his arrival in 
health and good hope to the ripe age 
of fourscore years. For thirty of these 
years we personally have known him, a 
champion of all his fellowmen in need, 
an intuitive interpreter of every philan- 
thropic aspiration that found utterance 
among men, a man of abounding inter- 
est in the Heavenly Father, a Christian 
whose life motto has always been ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will to men.”” He has lived to make 
the world better until the world knows 
and loves him. It was his voice at mid- 
night on the steps of the State House in 
Boston that in words of the Holy Writ 
and prayer bade farewell to the old cen- 
tury and welcomed the new. He has 
served his day and generation, yet he is 
as much in the spirit of the new genera- 
tion as in the one which has passed away. 
May he continue long to breathe on ita 
benediction of a man of God. 


Our Cover Portrait 


The executive commit- 
tee of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club fur- 
nished the members with an exceptionally 
profitable program last week, and one 
which in its essentials might well be 
duplicated elsewhere. Undergraduates 
from five New England colleges were 
asked to set forth the religious condi- 
tions in their respective institutions, and 
they fulfilled their part in an admirable 
manner. The note of reality was con- 
spicuous in all that they said. They 
were evidently men aware of the wrench 
that comes to faith during a college 
course, and had themselves passed through 
this trying transitional period and kept 
not only their faith, but their zeal. Their 
experience of religion had been of the 
modern type, but none the less genuine 
for all that. And the fact that they and 
so many of their fellow-students have 
fought their way through doubts to as- 
sured convictions is an omen of good 
cheer. Moreover, all these students, we 
believe, stand high at their colleges in 
the estimation of their fellows as well as 
of the faculty. The public learns of the 
religious life of the colleges from time 
to time through such courses of lectures 
as those given bv Presidents Hyde, 
Harris, Tucker and others at the Old 


Student Religious 
Life from the Inside 


=| THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 
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South Church a year ago, and now 
published in book form. Statistics are 
frequently put forth by the Y. M, C. 
Associations and other organizations, but 
too seldom do we get the actual point of 
view of the students themselves. These 
guests of the Boston club demonstrated, 
in their open faces and their manly words, 
the reality of religion in colleges, and 
they were not exceptional but represent- 
ative college men. 


Ba tage Be OLN In their addresses 
hee Ce ee — these students dealt 

less with statistics 
than with life. To be sure certain state- 
ments were worth remembering—like 
the fact that at Amherst last autumn 
sixty-nine men out of an entering class of 
120, at the first decision meeting of the 
year, declared publicly that they wished 
to be known as Christian men, and the 
fact that at Yale most of the prominent 
leaders in athletics and in literary and 
social activities are personally identified 
with Y. M. C. A. work. But the signifi- 
cant point in all these addresses was the 
implication that even non-Christian stu- 
dents are not as a rule opposed to Chris- 
tianity. Pronounced unbelief is rare. 
The speculative attitude of so many stu- 
dents is due in part to the natural reti- 
cence of young men in the process of 
being educated, and in part to the intel- 
lectual difficulties which few are fortu- 
nate enough to escape. Yet probably the 
average young man is more likely to be 
brought into real if not open sympathy 
with Christian things if he goes to college 
than if he goes into business life today- 
There is no better opportunity of reach- 
ing young men in the mass today than 
that afforded by college communities, 
whose members are in the most impres- 
sionable years of their lives. Thig lifts 
to high importance the work of the col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. and of the college 
preachers, and emphasizes the usefulness 
of such a structure as Dwight Hall at 
Yale and Earl Hall at Columbia—a 
picture of which we print this week— 
which serve as centers of religious life. 
Brown University is soon to have such a 
building, and every first-class college in 
the land ought to be thus equipped. 


We are told that when 
God's Way Often Pharaoh let the Hebrews 
—*- go God “led them not 
by the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near... but by the 
way of the wilderness by the Red Sea.” 
Indeed, more often than we like at the 
time, “The longest way round is the 
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shortest way home.” Few of us live long 
who do not thank God every day for the 
divine hindrances in our lives. We did 
not face the way of the wilderness with 
pleasure, but we found God as we went, 
and he ever after proved onr invincible 
battalion. Short way or long way, let it 
be his way. 


No class of professional men 
have so much and so many 
kinds of criticism as that of 
the Christian ministry. The old-time 
respect and reverence for the minister 
has given way to indifference from those 
outside of the churches, and to a ques- 
tioning scrutiny from many within them. 
We iearn from recent discussions in 
Christian clubs that the schools where 
ministers are trained are incompetent, 
that they are less honest as religious 
teachers than most of their people, that 
most of their preaching is dreary dribble, 
and that they are often regarded by those 
who contribute to their support as objects 
of charity. Yet no class of men take 
criticism with so great self-control and 
chivalry as ministers. They know that 
the judgments passed, even when applied 
to the weakest of them, are exaggerated, 
and that much of the criticism aimed at 
them strikes at the Master whose dis- 
ciples they are. They feel the cruelty of 
aspersions on their purpose and their 
manhood. But they go on doing their 
duty, mostly in a hopeful, courageous 
spirit. That is one reason for good cheer. 
Another reason is that ministers. have 
more sympathy for one another than in 
former years. The older ones are more 
patient with the younger who seem to 
them to be using a new language to ex- 
press old truths, or to avoid valued 
doctrines, and the younger understand 
better the anxieties of the older ones. 
The spirit of kindness and helpfulness, 
the consciousness of unity of purpose, the 
mutual recognition of disciples of the 
same Lord are bringing ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations and schools and 
ages together in closer fellowship and 
stronger faith. They are learning more 
clearly the meaning of Christ’s charge to 
them, ‘‘In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation ; but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.” 


Good Cheer 
for Ministers 


The variety and ex- 
tent of the Christian 
work for young men in a great city are 
seldom realized by those not actively 
engaged in it. The Annual Report of 
the Boston organization requires more 
than one hundred pages to outline the 
labors of the past year, besides a gener- 
ous supplement giving an interesting ac- 
count of the jubilee celebration last June. 
The clubs, societies, lectures, eatertain- 
ments, classes and congresses keep a large 
number of workers busy most of the even- 
ings of each week, and the whole work 
called for an expenditure of about $50,- 
000. This report gives a great deal of 
valuable information of the conditions of 
young men in the city, of the way they 
live, the employments in which they are 
engaged, of the social problems connected 
with them and of ways of meeting their 
physica), intellectual, social and spiritual 
needs. From a number of interesting 
statistics presented, these concerning the 
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religious attitude of young men are es- 
pecially suggestive : 

In families where the father and mother be- 
long to the same church, 78 per cent. of the 
young men are church members; where pa- 
rents are church members but not of the same 
church, 55 per cent. of the young men are 
church members ; where one parent is a church 
member, 50 per cent. of the young men are 
church members; where both parents are 
Catholics, only 8 per cent. of the young men 
are not church members; where both parents 
are Protestants, 32 per cent. of the young men 
are not church members; where one parent is 
a Catholic and one a Protestant, 66 per cent. 
of the young men do not belong to a church. 


It is significant that our 
English words, ‘‘ health,” 
“whole” and ‘“‘holy” have the same root 
and are fundamentally allied in meaning. 
A holy man is a whole man, a healthful 
man, body, mind and soul full-orbed and 
dedicated to God and his truth and his 
work. This is twentieth century religion 
and it is first century religion, apostolic 
to the core. It is ultimate religion, for 
it is the doctrine of the divinely-perfect 
Man of Nazareth. 


A Sane Religion 


The peril of Mormonism, 
its steady gains in the 
West, its persistent nullification of law, 
its invasion of property rights, its grasp- 
ing out after political power, its vicious 
pagan doctrines have become so pro- 
nounced that the officials of the home 
missionary societies of the Baptist, Con- 
gregational], Christian, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, Methodist Episcopal—North 
and South—Presbyterian North, Re- 
formed and United Brethren denomina- 
tions have united in a joint appeal to the 
Protestant churches of the country to 
awake to the peril which the nation faces. 
These officials describe the Mormons as 
having practically secured political con- 
trol, not only in Utah, butin Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Nevada and the territo- 
ries of New Mexico and Arizona. They 
describe the missionary activity of the 
Mormons throughout the country and 
abroad as almost incredible, the South 
alone having 1,400 missionaries at work 
in it, and the German empire 125. It is 
apparent that our clergy, our churches 
and our representatives in Congress in 
Washington must wake up. An impe- 
rium in imperio is arising. 


The [Mormon Peril 


The bill governing fu- 
The Purchase of the ture administration of 
Friars’ Lands in ‘ : 
the Philippines affairs in the Philip- 

pines will carry with it 
as it comes from the Senate authority for 
the purchase of the lands of the friars. 
Archbishop Sbaretti, special envoy from 
the Pope to the islands, who is soon to 
proceed to Manila, and there aid the civil 
commission and the special commission 
appointed by the Presidént to bring about 
the transfer, is now in Washington, and 
has had a conference with Secretary of 
War Root last week. The New York 
Times correspondent reports that he is 
endeavoring to induce the Washington 
authorities to transfer negotiations from 
Manila to Rome, where the superiors of 
the religious orders in the Philippines 
can more easily be consulted, and where 
Governor-general Taft could stop on his 
way back to the East. Archbishop Ire- 
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land. and Bishop O’Gorman, who is to be 
the Roman Catholic representative on 
the special commission, are said to be 
urging the President to adopt this course. 
In our opinion, the negotiations wou'd 
better take place in Manila. The papa, 
authorities for many decades have been 
endeavoring to induce the United States 
to send regular representatives to the 
papal court, and to welcome one in turn 
from the papacy. Nothing would please 
the Pope more than to secure some such 
re:ognition by the United States of his 
assumption to deal on equal terms with 
the monarchs of the earth, The sending 
of a special commission to Rome now 
would be a step in the direction of a 
permanent custom. Let Rome, if she 
wishes to deal with the United States in 
settling a vexed issue in the Philippines, 
deal with representatives of the United 
States either in Washington or in Manila. 


Most of the criticism 
against well-organized 
foreign missions, administered by those 
who have long studied the work under 
most favorable conditions, is misdirected. 
Waste comes mainly from the idea that 
love to God, the desire to do good and 
the possession of money are all the qual- 
ifications necessary to prosecute missions 
successfully. The Indian Witness, pub- 
lished in Calcutta, calls on its American 
religious exchanges to warn American 
Christians ‘‘ against this insensate dispo- 
sition on the part of many restless spirits 
to start new missions to the heathen, and 
at the same time to point out and dis- 
courage the unwisdom of Christian peo- 
ple who foolishly encourage them.” We 
must inform the Witness that those to 
whom it would appeal do not read the 
newspapers with which it exchanges. 
Those who rely on faith alone to heal 
diseases and convert the world no more 
value the wisdom of religious newspa- 
pers than they value the knowledge of 
facts or the testimony of the experience 
of others. We give the story which our 
contemporary records as having often 
been repeated in India. It may prevent. 
some earnest soul from joining the com- 
pany of the impracticable wasters of 
money and opportunity. 


The missionary party, often for the most 
part unqualified or disqualified by education, 
training and personal habits for serious Chris- 
tian work of any kind, drops down in the 
midst of some missionary community and 
begins its crude operations. Sickness super- 
venes, the insuperable difficulties of acquir- 
ing the language begin to be apprehended, the 
battle with the terrible heat and all manner 
of hindrances comes on, the finances from 
faith-supporters fail and starvation draws on 
apace, and, worst of all, it may be, as it often 
happens, that the workers quarrel and sepa- 
rate. After a time the mission, founded (?) 
at considerable cost of money and heroic 
effort, disappears from sight, leaving not a 
vestige of result that might compensate the 
simple, confiding people on the other side of 
the world for their contributions which have- 
been sunk in the enterprise. 


Waste in Missions 


Miss Ellen Stone ar- 
Miss Stone’s Journey rived in London March: 
to London 

29, under escort of a 
representative of Mr. 8. S. MeClure, who 
reports that on the journey from Salonica 
to London, through Turkey, Servia, Aus- 
tria and elsewhere along the route, she 
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was the object of intense interest. The 
baptism of Mdme. Tsilka’s baby took 
place March 23 in the home of Mr. House 
in Salonica, Miss Stone being the god- 
mother. Miss Stone is reported as repu- 
diating the notion that Mdme. Tsilka’s 
husband was responsible in any way for 
the abduction of the women, pronouncing 
it as cruel and absurd as the report that 
she (Miss Stone) was a party to the plot. 
She describes Macedonia as seething, and 
the outcome of ‘affairs there very difficult 
to foretell. In this her opinion confirms 
all the reports coming from Eurcpean 
Turkey, and explains Turkey’s recently 


announced decision to mobilize 90,000 


troops. Miss Stone’s physical condition 
is reported as good, barring sleeplessness 
and other signs of nervous strain and the 
lameness due to the fall from her horse 
just before she was released. 


Reports from Washington 
Turkey-Balgaria indicate that Mr. Dickin- 
Complications 

son, the consul-general at 
Constantinople cannot be used by the 
United States in further negotiations 
with Bulgaria, his conduct of the nego- 
tiations while in Sofia having angered 
the Bulgarian government, and made him 
persona non grata. Not until Secretary 
Hay receives from Minister Leishman a 
report now awaited, with his latest state- 
ment as to the case of Miss Stone and 
his assignment of responsibility for her 
abduction, is there likely to be a new 
move in thecase. We shall not be sur- 
prised if our Department of State finds 
it extremely difficult to place the respon- 
sibility where the department and all 
Americans resident in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia believe it to belong. And 
we are certain that even if able to prove 
that the responsibility rests either on 
Bulgaria or on Turkey, the United States 
will have an exceedingly difficult time to 
collect any indemnity due. In fact, very 
seldom in its history has the State De- 
partment faced so perplexing a problem. 


The following letter from 
prety Mayor Low to the tax com- 

missioners of New York 
city is indicative of his character and of 
the conception he has of his duty as a 
citizen and as the official head of the me- 
tropolis. If all men of means in New 
York and elsewhere were to be equally 
conscientious, the taxation problem of 
municipalities and states would be 4 com- 
paratively easy matter to adjust. As it 
is, the burden rests where it is least easy 
to be borne, and tax shirkers are as 
common as assessors. Mayor Low’s let- 
ter reads thus: 

Dear Sir: By way of preparation for enter- 
ing upon the duties as mayor of the city I 
made certain changes in my investments last 
December, one effect of which has been to 
make me properly liable to a personal tax of 
$57,000 during the current year. 

Inasmuch as my property was not liable to 
this tax last spring, when the present rolls 
were prepared, I apprehend that my name 
may not appear upon them. 

T shall be obliged to you, therefore, if your 
board will correct the rolls by adding my 
name to the list of those liable for personal 
taxation in the sum of $57,000 

Yours very truly, SeTH Low. 

Reginald Vanderbilt, also last week, 
offered to pay more taxes to New York 
city than he was called upon to pay. 


Through the mediation of 
the National Civic Fed- 
eration, at a meeting in 
New York city, Bishop Potter «being 
prominent, the operators of the anthra- 
cite coal mines in Pennsylvania and 
the miners have come to terms, and the 
threatened strike is averted. So is the 
threatened strike of the operatives in 
the cotton mills at Lowell, Mass., and 
that of the stone cutters at Quincy, Mass., 
a Presbyterian clergyman, Rev. John 
Todd, there, as in New York in the case 
of Bishop Potter, being an efficient and 
powerful factor in bringing the employer 
and the employees together. These inci- 
dents, together with the recent increase 
in wages at Fall River, where a strike 
was averted, and the raising of the wages 
of operatives in the Rhode Island cotton 
mills ten per cent. last week, all make 
for ‘‘a good cheer outlook” in the indus- 
trial world, so far as steady labor and 
adequate pay are concerned. But the 
rise in staple commodities goes on, the 
advance in the price of meat during 
the past week throughout the country 
being very sharp, and prohibitive in the 
cases of thousands of buyers. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson is quoted as ex- 
plaining it by natural causes—the scar- 
city of corn in the West, the consequent 
increase of the cost of raising beef to the 
breeder, which, together with the unex- 
ampled prosperity of the country and the 
larger demand by the consumer, makes 
the prices higher. The revelations of the 
New York Herald during the past week, 
however, would seem to point to artifi- 
cial, moropolistic forces at work, and re- 
veal a gigantic trust, squeezing the inde- 
pendent producers, the retailers and the 
consumers, and demanding the immedi- 
ate attention of the courts and the Attor- 
ney General at Washington. The truth 
there doubtless is in Secretary Wilson’s 
statement may well be made the pretext 
by the trust for an additional “‘ squeeze”’ 
of the public. Whatever the cause, the 
present state of affairs is alarming to all 
but the very well-to-do. 


Labor and 
Capital Amicable 


Publicity often defeats 
aceon ends of state, and it often 

aids them. The giving to 
the public of the correspondence between 
General Miles and Secretary of War Root, 
and President Roosevelt’s laconic but 
crushing comment on General Miles’s sug- 
gestions will prepare the way for such 
impending action by the President as 
will relieve the army of an incubus. 
General Miles’s intrusion with advice as 
to the settlement of the Philippine prob- 
lem, with his implied reflections on his 
superiors, the President and the Secre- 
tary of War, and his assurance that he, 
in Washington, knew better how to deal 
with the problem than the Civil Commis- 
sion and General Chaffee in Manila, indi- 
cates that he, like many other eminent 
men who are critics of our national pol- 
icy at the present time, are lacking in 
faith in the ability and sincerity of the 
national servants. Such lack of faith in 
others and entire confidence in self is 
natural to some natures, and is permissi- 
ble to civilians, but it prevents one who 
like General Miles is both a subordinate 
and a superior officer from conserving 
discipline in the army, and it makes it 
imperative that he be retired. 
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It is now announced that the 
transfer of authority to Presi- 
dent Palma and his subordinates will be 
made May 20, and instructions te that 
end have been issued by the President 
and Secretary of War. The President also 
has sent a message to Congress, calling 
attention to the need of appropriations 
for the salaries of such official represen- 
tatives as it will be necessary for us to 
maintain in Havana and other leading 
towns. In short, we must create a dip- 
lomatic and consular machine for carry- 
ing on the intimate political and commer- 
cial intercourse which will of necessity 
obtain. Rumor credits the President 
with the intention of appointing as our 
first minister to Cuba Mr. Evans, whose 
admirable administration of the Pension 
Department for several years has earned 
for him the hatred of dishonest pension 
agents and G. A. R. veterans, who use 
the organization as an instrament for 
personal profit. His resignation as pen- 
sion commissioner has only been accepted 
by the President on the understanding 
that he is to be promoted to a higher 
place, and that his successor in the Pen- 
sion Department is to be a man who will 
stand for precisely the same policy of 
administration. Strong pressure has been 
brought to bear upon Governor-general 
Wood and President Roosevelt to induce 
them to pardon or lessen the punishment 
of the American politicians whose raid 
on the United States postal treasury in 
Cuba has just been severely punished by 
a Cuba judiciary. But they stand firm, 
despite Mr. Hanna’s and the “‘ machine’s” 
appeals. It is a matter of rejoicing that 
the Cuban court’s verdict comes at such 
a time to emphasize the fact that we not 
only surrender our power, but with clean 
hands as to revenue derived from public 
office, so unlike the Spanish officials as 
from time to time they left Cuba will- 
ingly or unwillingly. 


Free Cuba 


Ever since negotiations 
pe See West between Denmark and 

the United States were 
reopened, having for their aim the trans- 
fer to the United States of Denmark’s 
West India possessions, there have been 
rumors of the use of money at Washing- 
ton to induce the Senate to ratify the 
treaty. These rumors have been pub- 
lished widely in European journals and 
in a few American journals of a sensa- 
tional sort. Last week Congressman 
Richardson of Tennessee brought the 
matter before the House of Representa- 
tives, as a matter of special privilege; 
read from what purported to be a state- 
ment of the manner in which the money 
was spent; and demanded an investiga- 
tion, which the House wisely decided to 
have, Congressman Dalzell of Pennsyl- 
vania being chairman of the committee 
appointed. The Danish Foreign Office 
and our Department of State deny that 
the men who are said to have acted as 
intermediaries have ever had any connec- 
tion with their respective departments, 
and the nature of the tale of corruption 
as told is such as to make even its face 
value questionable. All the probabilities 
in this particular case of diplomacy are 
against the use of money by Denmark. 
Denmark for some time has wished to 
sell; the United States has recently come 
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to see the strategic importance of the 
islands; opposition to the acquisition of 
late has not been formidable. Neverthe- 
less, there may be some fire where there 
is a little smoke; and for the sake of the 
Senate—the State Department is above 
suspicion—we trust that the matter will 
be thoroughly investigated and the na- 
tional good name cleared. 


is Cecil Rhodes, whose death, 

ath oF last week, had not been un- 
pis aor re expected, is one of those char- 
acters of history who will find his place 
along with Cesar, Napoleon and Bis- 
marck rather than with Alfred the Great, 
William of Orange and Abraham Lin- 
coln. He had the imagination of a great 
statesman and the audacity of a great 
commander, and, more than any other 
man whom the British empire has pro- 
duced in his time, he, in the réles of legis- 
lator, administrator and capitalist, has 
extended the borders of the British em- 
pire. But, like Napoleon and Bismarck, 
he has not scrupled to bring to pass his 
ends by methods that cannot be justified, 
and bence as he goes forth into the other 
world he goes lacking the unqualified 
respect, and the affection of men. Much 
that is said of him today by way of con- 
demnation, by its very bitterness and ex- 
cessive statement, reveals that the man 
is being made a scapegoat by those who 
either feel intense aversion to the course 
of Great Britain in South Africa, or who 
look upon all men of wealth as villains 
because they are wealthy. But, after 
due allowance is made for this, the fact 
remains that Rhodes’s intellectual rather 
than moral genius is what will insure 
him permanent fame. Lord Cromer in 
Egypt is a finer type of Briton than 
Rhodes in South Africa was. If it prove 
true that Mr. Rhodes’s immense fortune 
is to be devoted to carrying out an edu- 
cational scheme by which Britons, in the 
home land and in the colonies, are to be 
given better, more practical educational 
facilities, then Mr. Rhodes will have 
planned to do what many another man of 
his type has, namely, make restitution, 
so far as possible, after death for offenses 
against society while living. 


Reports from Japan indi- 
est rama cate that certain forms of 

taxation, enforced by the 
Japanese courts and resisted by the for- 
eigners resident in the seaport towns, are 
provoking friction, and that appeal has 
been made to the home governments by 
the foreign residents and with such effect 
that Japan has agreed to arbitrate the 
issue. Marquis Ito is reported as urg- 
ing upon his countrymen, whom he is 
now addressing on Japan’s future policy 
in the light of the recent compact with 
Great Britain, that the time has come for 
united action by all factions, and the 
dropping of the petty partisan bickerings 
which have made much of recent Japan- 
ese parliamentary history so puerile. He 
is reported as saying at Kobe, at a great 
banquet in his honor, attended by Rus- 
sian, German and English consuls, that 
much as he was surprised at what he 
found in the Occident on his first visit 
thirty years ago, he was more astonished 
‘with the signs of enterprise and virility 
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seen during his recent visit, and that 
Japan must arouse herself if she is to be 
deemed worthy of the place alongside of 
Occidental nations which she now holds. 
Everywhere he goes he seems to be 
preaching that ‘‘peace is the parent of 
the world’s progress.” To the flattering 
speeches crediting him with negotiating 
the recent treaty and bringing about 
Japan’s honorable place among the nations 
he responds denying the imputation and 
dutifully crediting all to his sovereign, 
the Mikado. 

Count Matsukata, the most eminent of 
Japanese financiers, has arrived in this 
country, ostensibly for personal pleasure. 
Butit is inferred that his visit has politi- 
cal ends, related to national finance. 
Should he be willing to receive honors 
from American bankers, captains of in- 
dustry and public men, Count Matsukata 
eminently deserves them. 


All reports from Russia, 


Russian Internal whether censored or un- . 


— censored, give the impres- 


sion of a serious state of affairs there, 
boding ill for the future, at least, in the 
European half of the empire. With its 
student population in revolt, its univer- 
sity doors closed, its literati and journal- 
ists muzzled, and its working men, feel- 
ing their power and joining with the 
students in revolt against the authori- 
ties, the autocracy which Professor Gros- 
venor of Amherst who would have us 
choose as a friend in Asia rather than 
Great Britain and Japan, must be having 
a sad time of it. Of course, it is the 
same old story of stern military repres- 
sion of the revolt, and the exile to Siberia 
of many of the ringleaders. But some 
day this policy will fail to work, and then 
will come the deluge! 





Up, my drowsing eyes! 
Up, my sinking heart! 
Up to Jesus Christ arise! 
Claim your part 
In all raptures of the skies! 


Yet a little while, 
Yet a little way, 
Saints shall reap and rest and smile 
All the day : 
Up! let’s trudge another mile! 
—Christina Rossetti. 





The Foundations of Good Cheer 


The present social trend of Christian 
thought has its peril in obscuring the 
necessity and glory of the individual ex- 
perience with God. In correcting an 
omission we are tempted to let go an es- 
sential fact of the Christian life. Too 
many men are like narrow inns, where 
there is no welcome for the coming guest 
of thought until some previous lodger 
has gone and left an empty room. It is 
one of the elements of our present 
thought of good cheer that the larger 
social message of the gospel has come to 
recognition, but even this great good may 
demand too large a price. 

The church, like its Master, must deal 
with individuals. It must carry its mes- 
sage to the heart of every man in wise 
recognition of his special character and 
need. In this issue we have gathered 
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from many quarters news of gladness in 
regard to the visible progress and glory 
ef the kingdom of God on earth. It may 
be a needed completion of the idea at the 
basis of this number if we turn for a 
moment to the inward sources of good 
cheer. God is in the world building for 
himself a kingdom, shaping the progress 
of events and overruling all for good. 
But the Spirit of God is present with our 
spirits and is the essential condition of 
permanent good cheer. True Christian 
cheer is independent of all outward cir- 
cumstance. It rests at last upon the indi- 
vidual relation to Christ and the individ- 
ual joy of service. No adverse condi- 
tions can shake its confidence in God. 
Its peace is that of the man whose mind 
is stayed on him. Its reward is commun- 
ion with the indwelling Spirit. 

It is only in terms of the individual 
that we can describe good cheer. It is 
this digging deep which distinguishes 
heavenly from worldly peace. If we 
think of the great trials of our life we 
remember how powerless they have been 
to shake the confidence of Christians. 
For what shall separate us from the love 
of God? As outward blessings perish, 
inward comfortsoften grow. The failure 
of the bodily powers is often like the 
dropping of a veil which hid the glory of 
spiritual realities. The eye of the spirit 
often seems to open as the outward see- 
ing fades. 

It is so, also, with the great renun- 
ciations. There is nothing peevish or 
complaining about the devoted lives of 
men and women who have given all for 
Christ. They have found their true life 
in him and go about his work with a song. 
It is ,half-consecrations and half renun- 
ciations which tend to peevishness ; the 
gate of self-surrender proves the begin- 
ning of a way of joyful service. 

This digging deep that we may found 
our life upon a rock results in building 
high that we may live with wide horizons. 


‘ Think of the interests in other lives which 


an untroubled faith and inward peace 
insure. If our hopes perish—all save the 
hope that cannot die—we are alert to find 
new hopes of joy for others and of tri- 
umph for our Lord. The earth no longer 
means merely a place where we have 
triumphs or defeats, but the place where 
God’s will is to be done and God’s king- 
dom fashioned in the hearts of men. We 
can wait with him as Morrison waited long 
years in China before he gathered fruit. 
But ‘we are seldom asked to wait. Our 
individual, inward joy girds us for effect- 
ive social service. 

As this good cheer number emphatic- 
ally testifies, the wide horizon of the 
Christian’s world is bright with flashings 
of new light and sure foretellings of 
Christ’s final victory. Gifts are his gifts. 


We hold and use them for others as _ 


well as for ourselves. Sorrows cease to 


‘threaten faith and- become opportunities 


of cheerful witnessing and lessons in the 
school of life where even Christ must 
come to learn. We cannot grow callous 
in sorrowful experience with him any 
more than he grew callous to the woes of 
others in experience of Gethsemane and 
Calvary. And this power of sympathy 
depends upon digging deep that we may 
found the building of our cheer upon the 
rock of his continual presence and un- 
failing love. 
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Give the Best and Get the Best 


We used to know a minister who had a 
habit of carrying odd stones in his pock- 
ets. He had in his library a set of books 
about different kinds of stones, and be- 
came a connoisseur on that subject. He 
made a classified collection of them, and 
after a number of years they were ex- 
amined by an expert and appraised at a 
money value of $17,500. The minister 
told us that he had picked up most of 
his treasures in streets and beside paths 
where others saw only worthless things. 

The difference between this man and 
those who found nothing valuable was 
that they were not looking for anything 
of value. Those who go through life 
looking only for the commonplace in 
their fellowmen appraise humanity as of 
little worth. Those who look for selfish 
motives and evil purposes live in a world 
where they see evidences of corruption 
everywhere. Those who believe in their 
fellowmen and expect the best from them 
are always making discoveries that de- 
light them. 

We have been traveling in a foreign 
land with a young man of fine face and 
figure, a recent graduate of one of our 
most famous universities. He thinks our 
country is in the hands of unscrupulous 
politicians, that President Roosevelt is 
scheming for selfish ends, that our Gov- 
ernment is aiming to rob its new pos- 
sessions, that professing Christians are 
generally hypocrites, that business is cor- 
rupt, and that the capitalist class, to 
which he belongs by inheritance, is de- 
liberately impoverishing the masses. 
Curses came naturally to his lips, and 
his allusions to his experience showed 
that he was finding among men what he 
had expected to find. 

In the same company was a man past 
the age of three score and ten. He was 
full of hope for the future of the country. 
He had rich stories to tell of comradeship 
with men past and present. A kindly 
smile kindled into beauty his wrinkled 
face whenever he met a child on the 
street. He wanted to give something, 
even if only a kind word, to every peas- 
ant he saw trudging along the way or 
working in the fields. And everywhere 
men, women and children were eager to 
speak with him, and as he went past they 
shouted after him a ‘‘Good day, master,”’ 
or “‘God bless you.’”’ When he reached 
home he said, what probably he had said 
a hundred times on other journeys, that 
he had never met so many agreeable 
people, or had so enjoyable a trip in his 
life. 

Speak to what is worst in men and the 
worst in them answers you. Speak to 
what is best in them and you discover 
untold wealth of faith and hope and love 
in their replies. Sometimes we receive 
letters from strangers whom we had 
never heard of, addressed to what is 
worst in us. They assume to know the 
depths of depravity in the editor of a 
religious newspaper, and expose them 
mercilessly. Some of them write in the 
interests of good government, temper- 
ance, orthodoxy, liberalism, every kind 
of reform. Others appear to address us 
from the simple promptings of a passion 
to utter religious billingsgate from a safe 
distance, and they dare us to publish it. 
We know what answer they expect, and 


we do not send it. From others we re- 
ceive words of good cheer, and criticism, 
sometimes, with a confident expectation 
of better things and an assumption of 
Christian fellowship which makes labor 
easier and the world seem worthier. We 
know that such persons, giving the best 
that is in them, are surely getting the 
best. Weknowthem. They keep peren- 
nial youth. In old age they still are “full 
of sap and green, to show that the Lord 
is upright.” 

The Master of men gave away the 
secret of wealth when he said, ‘‘ Give and 
it shall be given unto you; good meas- 
ure, pressed down and shaken together 
shall men give into your bosom.” 





If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness ; 
If I have moved among my race, 
And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books and my food, and summer rain, 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 
Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take, 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 





The New Plans for Missions 


The most important practical question 
before the last National Council was the 
report of the committee of fifteen pre- 
sented by itschairman, Mr. S. B. Capen; 
the adoption of its resolutions, with slight 
changes by so hearty a majority, seemed 
to mark the beginning of a new day in all 
our missionary work. These questions, 
which have to do with better business 
methods and a forward movement all 
along the line in missionary work, it is 
hoped will have large place in the dis- 
cussion of our conferences and state 
associations. The report is not only pub- 
lished in full in the minutes of the coun- 
cil, but also in pamphlet form with the 
resolutions adopted. Copies can be 
obtained by sending to the secretary of 
the council, Rev. Asher Anderson, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

This comprehensive report has been 
heartily indorsed by officials of other de- 
nominations who are trying with us to 
make more practical our missionary meth- 
ods. It is thus strengthened by the ap- 
proval of men who, from somewhat dif- 
ferent standpoints, have studied the 
problem which has long been under con- 
sideration by our churches. Our six 
missionary societies have taken their 
first step in carrying out the recommen- 
dations of the council by appointing the 
members of the advisory committee of 
nine, who will come together soon to 
take up the work assigned tothem. The 
gentlemen appointed are as follows: for 
the A. B. C. F. M., Dr. 8. B. Capen, Rev. 
A. H. Plumb; for the G. H. M. S., Rev. 
G. R. W. Scott, Rev. C. H. Richards ; for 
the A. M. A., Dr. L. C. Warner, Rev. W. 
W. McLane; for the C. C. B.S., Rev. 
W. H. Ward; for the C.S. 8. & P. &., 
Rev. Willard Scott; for the C. E. 8., Rev. 
W. H. Willcox. 

The recommendations of the council 
concerning changes of administration 
will doubtless be considered by this com- 
mittee, and must for the present be left 
to its judgment. Meanwhile, one of its 
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important duties with which the churches 
are directly concerned will be along the 
line marked out in the report—to endeavor 
to bring the matter of Christian giving 
more directly home to their individual 
members. A gift from every member for 
each of our six societies is the goal. 
With the increasing number of Student 
Volunteers, it is evident that we must 
increase our giving to foreign missions 
to support these new recruits, who will 
soon be asking to be sent forth. Mr. 
Mott and his associates, with their broad, 
statesmanlike ideas, have this thought 
clearly in mind. The importance of it 
in their plans is indicated by the fact 
that one whole day of the recent confer- 
ence at Toronto was given up to the 
money question. From the first address 
by Mr. Capen in the morning, on the Ne- 
cessity of Broader Financial Plans in the 
Church, to the closing address of Mr. 
Speer in the evening, on the Abounding 
Resources of the Church, the conference 
was made to face this great need. Again 
on Sunday evening Bishop Thoburn voiced 
the same thought in the words, ‘The 
great reason why the missionary work 
haits is the lack of money.” We believe 
Mr. Capen is correct in his statement, 
which he repeated at Toronto, that we 
shall never secure the money needed for 
the proper prosecution of our mission- 
ary work until we change our method of 
raising it. The need for more money is 
as great for the home work as for the 
foreign. 

We hope our pastors and laymen will 
read the report that is now ready at their 
hands, study: its recommendations and 
begin to make practical those which they 
are able to carry out. Then we can have 
not only ‘“‘a million dollars for foreign 
missions,” but a like advance in the re- 
ceipts of each of our six societies. Mis- 
sions at home and abroad are to be the 
life of the churches in the new century. 
We must have the money to support the 
men and women who are ready to devote 
themselves to this service. 





O follow, leaping blood, 
The season’s lure! 
O- heart, look down and up 
Serene, secure, 
Warm as the crocus cup, 
Like snowdrops, pure! 
— Tennyson. 





Duties and Opportunities of the 
Lord’s Day 


The chief argument for the keeping of 
the Lord’s Day is its value to human life. 
If man can be as good a being without it 
as with it, there is no sufficient reason for 
its continuance as an institution. 

It is a good thing for a man to rest. 
Grant this, and the ground for a rest day 
is secure. The voice of Labor is united 
for rest. How much—experience points 
to one day in seven. 

It is a good thing for a man to visit his 
friends, to visit the sick, to engage in 
works of benevolence. Grant this, and 
ground for a seventh day opportunity to 
be a proper social being is secure. 

It is a good thing for a man to worship. 
Grant that a man has soul or higher life, 
that he needs to take a moral and spirit- 
ual bath, and the reason for a worship 
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day is potent. To consider moral and 
spiritual truth, to teach the children the 
life of God in Jesus, demands a day set 
apart for that purpose. The church 
stands for the soul life of a community, 
just as the school stands for the intel- 
lectual life. 

The reason for the Lord’s Day, for rest 
and worship and to encourage the activi- 
ties of the higher social life, finds a basis 
in man’s permanent needs. 

Two important considerations should 
weigh with every Christian. Our age is 
especially in need of the Lord’s Day. 
Men never had more exacting labor, nor 
traveled at a more killing pace. Men are 
falling down in the harness in alarming 
numbers. The strenuous life is resulting 
in the sight of multitudes of middle-aged 
men going out, like pricked bubbles. 
The Monday morning papers reveal the 
fact, however, that Sunday, instead of 
being a “bridal of earth and sky,” is a 
bridal of dissipation and crime. If ever, 
our Civilization cries out for a day of rest 
and worship. 

The Christian way of keeping the day 
is to be determined by the needs of others 
as well as of our own. One man’s Sab- 
bath should not, if possible, be at the ex- 
pense of his neighbor's. One’s duties 
should interfere as little as possible with 
another’s opportunities. An employer in 
the pew and his clerk in the office are out 
of tune with the Infinite. 

The Lord’s Day is a priceless institu- 
tion, never more valuable than now, be- 
eause never more needed. The how of 
observing it must, in our complex life, be 
left with the judgment and conscience of 
the individual. He should not mistake 
laziness for rest. He should consider the 
demands of the higher life as transcen- 
dent ; the needs of his soul as more im- 
perative than the orders of an employer. 
Above all, he should regulate his conduct 
on Sunday with a considerate regard for 
the welfare of others. 


The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 

The lark’s on the wing: 

The snail’s on the thorn: 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 
—Robert Browning. 





In Brief 


If our readers find as much good cheer in 
reading this number as has come to us in its 
preparation, we shall be amply satisfied. 





North Carolina, Wyoming and Colorado 
citizens lynched Negroes last week. The 
time for sectional criticism on this matter 
has passed. It is a national evil. 


The one convincing proof that life moves on 
to happy issues is that we all, with a few con- 
spicuous exceptions, perhaps, would prefer to 
live today rather than at any previous time 
in the world’s history. 


The Roman Catholic bishops and priests in 
China are accepting the honors and titles con- 
ferred upon them by the Empress Dowager 
for their services in settling the idemnities ; 
the Protestant missionaries are declining, 
preferring to be under no obligations. ’Tis 
well. 


“So little done, so much to do,” said 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes on his deathbed. Yet he 
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had amassed a fortune estimated at over 
$80,000,000. At the end, a man measures his 
life not by what he has gained for himself 
and must leave behind, but by what he has 
become and what he has done for others. 


The conviction of a wealthy capitalist and 
politician in St. Louis for accepting a bribe, 
and the decision of the city’s rapid transit 
company to retain its aged employees rather 
than discharge them, and to set them at easier 
work and give them the pay they would have 
earned as motor men or as conductors, ought 
to make St. Louisans full of good cheer. 





Felix Adler is growing conservative as he 
faces the last years of life. ‘‘I do not desire 
immortality so much, but I do not see how I 
can escape it,” was the way in which the 
Society of Ethical Culture’s leader put it last 
Sunday. He then proceeded to show that his 
conception of the future state is far more like 
the Brahmin’s conception of it than like the 
Christian's. 





Our special thanks are due to all those who 
have so willingly co-operated with us in mak- 
ing this issue so noteworthy. We regret that 
though we are sending out forty-eight pages, 
we are obliged to put one side interesting ma- 
terial of a good cheer character which friends 
were kind enoughto send. Thesubject really 
demands a hundred page issue, and even that 
would not suffice. 





The death of Dr. Ernest Lieber removes a 
large figure in German life, his leadership of 
the Centrist or Roman Catholic party in the 
Reichstag for many years having made him 
as potent a figure in parliamentary affairs as 
Germany has seen for a generation or two, 
Bismarck finding in him a foeman to whom 
he had to bow at times. 





The falling off in the receipts of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions is causing alarm. 
Ten months of the fiscal year have passed ; 
only 2,172 churches have contributed ; appro- 
priations for the year are on a basis of more 
generous giving than last year, etc. On the 
other hand, reports from the mission fields 
indicate that the year will be the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the board. 





Leland Stanford, Jr, University has long 
been in search of aclergyman who would be- 
come university preacher and teacher of 
ethics. The popular pastor of our church at 
Oakland, Cal., Rev. Charles R. Brown, was 
offered the place, but declined it. Rev. R. 
Heber Newton of New York city has accepted 
it. After thirty-three years’ service as an 
Episcopal rector he now becomes a university 
teacher. 





An English visitor who will be welcomed 
among our churches and colleges is Rev. Gar- 
rett Horder of London, who is to lecture at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, on 
the Evolution of Modern Hymnody, April 28, 
29, and at Hartford Seminary on the same 
subject, May 14,16. He is to preach at Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, on some Sunday during 
his visit. Mr. Horder is an authority of repute 
on hymnology. 





“ My lord, for nineteen years I have led an 
abstemious life in the hope of this day,” is 
said to have been Lord Roberts’s reply to 
Lord Lansdowne, when the latter summoned 
him to go to South Africa. That is, from the 
time of Majuba Hill he had foreseen the ulti- 
mate clash of the British and Dutch in South 
Africa, and had lived his life so as to be ready 
to serve when the clash came. Most men of 
foresight are temperate. 





The Y. M. C. A. is not a religious corpora- 
tion, hence is not exempt from taxation. So 
rules Surrogate Church of Kings County, 
N, Y. If this ruling is sustained by the 


courts, the Y. M. C. A. stands to lose consid- 
erable money. The surrogate insists that a 
religious corporation, in the meaning of the 
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law, means one “exercising some ecclesiasti- 
cal control over its members, having some 
distinct form of worship and some method of 
discipline for violation thereof.” 


Sir Henry Irving took $4,200 out of Spring- 
field, Mass., as the receipts from one after- 
noon performance. Are the churches and 
charities of the city being equally well sup- 
ported? it might be asked. That would be 
hardly fair, for the churches and the charities 
are al ways at hand, while Mr. Irving comes in- 
frequently. Nevertheless the fact is signifi- 
cant, showing the amount of money that is 
free nowadays to be spent for things other 
than the bare necessities of life. 


Bishop Candler of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, calling the attention of his 
fellow-Methodists to the need of $50,000 with 
which to equip the denomination’s mission at 
Havana, says that American brewers already 
have invested $4,000,000 in and about Havana. 
He adds that after seeing the self-sacrifice 
and brave struggles of the mission’s workers 
in Cuba, the squandering of money by South- 
ern Methodists on what he calls “ positively 
irreligious and injurious luxuries,” which he 
sees as soon as he returns to this country, 
makes him impatient—almost irritable. 





Now you dear people who went to church 
last Sunday for the first time in six months or 
a year, why not consider the possibility of 
more frequent attendance? If everybody 
went as intermittently as yourselves, there 
wouldn’t be any churches for you to go to at 
all on Christmas or Easter. Isn’t it a bit self- 
ish to ask the rest of the community to keep 
up the institutions of religion simply that you 
may have a chance to go on festival days? 
Come around next Sunday and find out for 
yourself that the church every day in the year 
offers a good many things that are worth your 
while. 


The death of Mr. Henry S. Lee of Spring- 
field, Mass., removes not only a local financier 
whose probity and boundless sympathy were 
a tower of strength to the citizens, irrespective 
of race, religion or social position, but also a 
pillar in the South Church, the founder of 
Hope Church, a loyal friend of the Y. M. C. A. 
Training School, a donor of college training 
to scores of youth, and a corporate member of 
the American Board. ‘No other man in local 
public office, no clergyman, no citizen, com- 
manded the faith and love of our entire city 
in any measure comparable to this gentle and 
shy man,” said the Republican the day after 
Mr. Lee was smitten with apoplexy, March 18. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ira D. Sankey were among 
the guests in the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
which was destroyed by fire some weeks ago. 
They, with other guests, lost most of their 
belongings, but most serious of all to Mr. 
Sankey was the burning of the manuscript of 
his book, The Story of the Hymns, upon 
whieh he has spent his leisure for some years, 
and which was nearly ready for the press. 
This would not be a proper item for a Good 
Cheer number were it not for the fact that Mr. 
Sankey possesses such a fund of sunshine and 
pluck that he is sure to emerge from this dis- 
aster with a smile on his face and courage in 
his heart. Perhaps, too, the book which many 
people are eagerly awaiting will be all the 
better for the rewriting. 








A Prize Offer 


Wishing to develop and enlarge its Chil- 
dren’s Department, The Congregationalist 
offers a prize of $25 for the best short juve- 
nile story, 1,000 to 1,600 words, suited to chil- 
dren between eight and twelve years of age; 
anda second prize of $10 for the next best 
story. The contest will be open until May 1, 
1902. We shall reserve the right to publish, 
at regular rates, any manuscripts submitted. 
Address, Prize Story, Children’s Department, 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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I am very glad to write something to 
The Congregationalist on good cheer in 
American political life. I am an Amer- 
ican; I have spent most of my mature 
years in politics, have always been of 
good cheer, and never was more cheerful 
than at this time. Nor could The Con- 
yregationalist have a better text on good 
cheer than the birthday of our beloved 
fellow-citizen, Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
Somehow the term ‘venerable,’ which 
suggests old age, does not go even with 
his eightieth birthday, for the eternal 
youth of a large heart, a large mind and 
a large hope is his. 

So far as I can see there has been a 
steady improvement in American politi- 
cal life, and its outlook for the future is 
full of good cheer. There have been few 
backward steps and there certainly have 
been a great many forward. The man in 
political life has kept pace with the prog- 
ress in all life. His standards of personal 
conduct and habit are better than they 
were. Our executive officials are men of 
first-rate character and ability. Our 
representatives in Congress do not have 
their superior in any other body of men 
of the same number. This is true not 
only in respect of their general ability, 
their power of investigation and expres. 
sion, but in their personal character and 
walk. Many of them are men of small 
means, but they are above suspicion of 
purchase or corruption. They live sim- 
ply and modestly ; intemperance is rare, 
and while party spirit is sometimes high 
they are devoted to the welfare of their 
constituencies. I have long regarded The 
Congressional Record as a very treasury 
of instructive and informing debate, deal- 
ing exhaustively with the public ques- 
tions of the day. 

In the civil service of the country there 
has been a marked advance. The great 
body of clerical places are no longer the 
spoils of the victor, secured by political 
favor, but got by merit. The result is a 
noticeable increase of efficiency and a still 
more marked relief both to the appoint- 
ing power and to the Congressman. A 
Cabinet officer now, instead of spending 
half his time in putting in or turning out 
the members of the clerical force, can 
devote himself to the legitimate work of 
his office. 

Nor have heroism and pluck and dar- 
ing lost ground. To be sure, nobody 
fights a duel nowadays, but on the sterner 
battlefields which demand moral courage 
there has been no falling off. I am 
thrown a good deal, of course, among 
naval officers, who, by the way, are cer- 
tainly a part of our political life, and I 
am especially struck with the high sense 
of duty in service which animates so 
many of them, and which, notwithstand- 
ing all the little frictions that attend 
every organization from a military de- 
partment to a singing school, inspires 


them to the greatest loyalty and sacri- 
fice in time of emergency. I believe that 
they are representative of the personnel 
of other branches of the Government. 

There is cause for good cheer in that 
rapidly increasing mastery of men over 
the forces of nature, to which the Gov- 
ernment and its various departments 
contribute so much. The most striking 
thing in our modern civilization is the 
work of the inventor, the development of 
the power of steam, electricity and the 
subordination of every element of the 
earth, the sea and the air to our con- 
venience and use. A hundred years ago 
it would have been impossible to provide 
such a great aggregation of population as 
a modern city with even the necessities 
of life—the food, heat, means of trans- 
portation. Today the humblest citizen 
among us has the whole world under 
contribution in these respects. 

One reason why so many people take 
a despairing view of Government admin- 
istration is that they do not look at the 
steady flow of the current, but stare at 
every chip that raises a ripple on the 
surface as if it were a dam to progress. 
My experience has led me to believe that 
faithful work, good conduct, fidelity to 
trust and the other practical virtues are 
more characteristic of men in public 
position and employment than elsewhere, 
simply because they work in the head- 
light of public criticism and are held to 
the closest responsibility and scrutiny. 

Defalcations in banks and other private 
financial institutions are not infrequent. 
In public service, in connection with the 
revenues and operations of the national 
Treasury, how rare they are! The press 
publishes the few sensational things sim- 
ply because that is what arrests the pub- 
lic attention, and that is what the pub- 
lic reads. Meantime nothing is said or 
thought, nor is credit given, with refer- 
ence to the great bulk of the business of 
the Government which goes on here at 
Washington and in the country at large, 
serving the needs of the people, carrying 
their mails, guiding their relations with 
foreign powers, attending to every de- 
tail of commerce and navigation, ad- 
ministering the widely ramifying func- 
tions of the army and the navy, enforc- 
ing the laws, protecting our public lands 
in the interests of the nation’s wards and 
developing our agricultural resources. 
All these duties require armies of faith- 
ful men and women, many doing clerical 
work, many engaged in the higher lines 
of administration, all under great re- 
sponsibilities. 

In the light of the good work done, it 
is almost amusing to talk of the “good 
old times,’’ as if then there was nothing 
to criticise, as if then party rancor were 
not bitter and scandal frequent and mo- 
tives interested. Few people are aware 
of the many great accomplishments—ad- 





ministrative, technical, scientific, finan- 
cial and expert—which are now to be 
found in every branch of the public serv- 
ice, modestly, but prolifically, at work in 
its various departments. I wish that de- 
served praise and recognition could reach 
these hidden and unnoticed springs of 
usefulness and good service. 

Of course there is ample room for im- 
provement. Nobody believes the mil- 
lennium has come or is likely to come, but 
there is abundant room for good cheer. 
The very acknowledgment of that need 
of reform, which, like the poor, is always 
with us, is itself a ray of hope for reform 
and for the continued betterment of 
things. Indeed, the better conditions at 
which we have arrived invite many ele- 
ments which endanger those conditions. 
It is a good thing to have developed a 
country which is an asylum for the rest 
of the world. And while those who seek 
it add to it elements of poverty, igno- 
rance and unfamiliarity with our institu- 
tions, which seem to lower the level of 
the old New England standard, yet is it 
not something that we raise these new 
elements toward our own standards? 
Citizens of the United States, we are also 
citizens of the world, and Christian phi- 
losophy looks to the welfare of all. If 
poverty and ignorance have come among 
us we have opened the door for each to 
enter on the upward way to thrift and 
education and to good, industrious citizen- 
ship, and the world is better, even if 
somewhat at the cest of our Arcadian 
golden age of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Wealth has increased, but it has brought 
with it an increase of temptation to lux- 
urious indulgence and corruption as well 
as better provision of the comforts of 
life for all. As there is good cheer in 
looking upon all these advances, there 
must also be good cheer in taking up the 
burdens and problems which they bring. 
It is going to be a long fight yet before 
we have the ideal man or the ideal state. 
There is enough to make one faint who 
looks forward to the tremendous work to 
be done, but goed cheer helps in doing it— 


A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad tires in a mile—a. 





Do not worry, eat three square meals a day, 
say your prayers, be courteous to your credi- 
tors, keep your digestion good, steer clear of 
biliousness, exercise, go slow, and go easy. 
Maybe there are other things that your 
special case requires to make you happy, but, 
my friend, these I reckon will give you a good 
lift.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





All is of God that is, and is to be; 
And God is good. Let this suffice us still, 
Resting in childlike trust upon his will 
Who moves to his great ends unthwarted by 
the ill. 
— Whittier. 
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Robert E. Speer is a graduate of Princeton 
in 1889 and studied one year in the seminary 
there. In 1891 he was called to his present 
position in the secretariat of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. He made a tour 
of visitation of foreign mission fields in 1896-7. 


‘If there is one department of life with 
which the idea of good cheer is more 
closely associated than with another it is 
the department of religion. The very 
word gospel means glad tidings. And no 
one can read the New Testament without 
discerning that it was when it first came 
a message of present joy and most en- 
during happiness. ‘‘Your heart shall 
rejoice,” was Jesus’ promise, ‘“‘and your 
joy no one taketh away from you.” Such 
declarations of the temper of the early 
Christians as ‘‘The disciples were filled 
with joy,” show how truly Jesus’ prom- 
ise was fulfilled. It was the constant 
note of St. Paul’s life. ‘‘ We joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘‘The 
fruit of the Spirit is joy.” Outward cir- 
cumstances, however dark, could not over- 
shadow it. A joyless Christianity in 
any age or under any discouragements is 
in some sense spurious and ungenuine. 

But it is part of the good cheer of re- 
ligion today that it is not a mere depart- 
ment of men’s life. When it was so re- 
garded and there were spheres of life 
essential enough, as all men admitted, but 
not capable of inclusion within the realm 
of religion; when human affections were 
excluded, as under the monastic concep- 
tion, and life was rent in twain by the 
unholy severance of secular from reli- 
gious duty and present from eternal mo- 
tives, then often religion was defaced 
with sadness and overspread with gloom. 
But today religion is’ not confined to one 
set of activities, to one section of life 
either of the community or of the indi- 
vidual. Nor is it regarded as the concern 
of one set of human faculties or a sort 
of supererogatory interest superadded to 
a nature already full and complete for all 
vital purposes. Now all know that no 
life is complete or full without the rich 
possession of the aids and the enlarge- 
ments, the vision and the redemption, the 
fellowship and hope of religion. Reli- 
gion is richer because it has now its right 
domination over the whole life, and life is 
richer because it is now in its right rela- 
tion and anchorage. 

This is a day of good cheer in religion, 
partly because its enemies are dead and 
partly because they are not dead. Cer- 
tain great movements of thought which 
heavily resisted religion have largely 
spent themselves. The materialistic and 
the agnostic tendencies have been weak- 
ened everywhere, and in some places 
where they were very powerful have al- 
most disappeared. Probably they never 
had less hold upon our colleges than now. 
And never was there such good reason 
for unrestrained hope about college life 
generally as now. The Year-Book of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
North America fdr 1900 showed that in 
Yale three-fifths, and in Princeton and 
Williams two-thirds, of the students were 
members of evangelical churches. In 
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1782 there were but two students in 
Princeton who professed to be Chris. 
tians. On Jan. 1 of last year seventy- 
two per cent. of the students in the grad. 
uate school at Yale were church mem- 
bers, sixty-eight per cént. of the Junior 
Class and sixty-nine per cent. of the 
Sophomores. As for the rest, neither 
materialism nor agnosticism was their 
difficulty, but indifference, or sin, or some 
form of doubt which had not settled into 
either know-nothingism or the denial of 
the existence of the spiritual. 

The decay of some foes, however, is 
scarcely more a matter of good cheer 
than the continued existence of the war 
with foes which still live and will live 
with us always. The unceasing conflict 
of this war is cne of the delights of the 
Christian life. ‘‘Count it all joy, my 
brethren,” wrote James, ‘when ye fall 
into temptations.”’ Our present day re- 
ligion loves a fight and enters it with 
glee. It has the good precedent of St. 
Paul in this. He took pleasure in infirm- 
ities. He buffeted his body and brought 
it under. He ‘fought with wild beasts 
at Ephesus.” He conceived his whole 
life as a fight and jubilantly declared at 
the end that it had been a good one. 
Some generations of Christians have 
missed this source of good cheer. They 
have failed to discern the real divine ex- 
hilaration and glee of the war with evil. 
We see it, and it gives a richer relish to 
life and makes religion the more attract- 
ive to men because it holds the secret 
of overcoming and of victory. 

As we have discerned more clearly the 
fact that we are all as men and churches 
engaged in the same war, we have come 
to exalt the common convictions and 
purposes which move us, and to thrust 
the other things to the rear. Apart from 
the negative blessings of this, it is glori- 
ous to see the compacting of the army 
for attack and the disappearance of the 
many vulnerable and unnecessary points 
of weakness which no longer absorb the 
defensive strength of the host. Among 
the Presbyterians, alone, to single out 
one body, there have been union move- 
ments within the past year in Scotland, 
Mexico, China and India, and these must 
go on not among Presbyterians only, but 
throughout the whole church. ‘I hold,” 
said Principal Rainy, at the union of the 
Free and United Churches in Scotland, 
“the grand unity of the Church of Christ 
in Christ and by its relation to him. At 
the same time I do very strongly hold 
that people who needlessly keep out- 
wardly separate from one another, and 
unfold competing banners before the 
world are seriously misrepresenting the 
Church of Christ to the world.” 

It is a blessed thing to see a host of 
minor questions falling out of sight, not 
through our settling them, but through 
our transcending them, while the great 
convictions—the divinity of Christ, the 
reality of the divine life in man, human 
duty as wide as human need, the Christ- 
likeness of service and the devilishness of 
selfishness and sin, the validity of the 
divine message to man in the Bible, the 
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sovereignty of the love of the right God, 
and the certainty of the coming of the 
kingdom, and all the rest—stand out ever 
more luminous and commanding. 

All this has been a part of the move- 
ment toward reality. Jesus was a leader 
toward sincerity in his day and is in our 
day. No age has come closer to his goal 
than this one. He said that no verbal 
cries of ‘“‘ Lord! Lord!’ would secure 
admission to the kingdom for those who 
did not his father’s will. Our day has 
grasped and enforced this truth. Ortho- 
dox words it despises when severed from 
orthodox lives. The movement to which 
Coleridge gave such powerful impulse at 
the beginning of the last century has 
borne rich fruit in our generation. Un- 
der his influence religion, as Principal 
Tulloch has pointed out, 
from being a mere traditional creed with 
Anglican and Evangelical, and it may be 
added Unitarian alike, became a living ex- 
pression of the spiritual consciousness. Ina 
sense, of course, it had always been so. The 
Evangelical made much of its living power, 
but only in a practical and not in a rational 
sense, It is the distinction of Coleridge to 
have once more in his age made Christian 
doctrine alive to the reason as well as the 
conscience—tenable as a philosophy as well 
asanevangel. And this he did by interpret- 
ing Christianity in the light of our moral and 
spiritual life. There are aspects of Christian 
truth beyond us. But all Christian truth 
must have vital touch with our spiritual being, 
and be so far at least capable of being ren- 
dered in its terms, or, in other words, be con- 
formable to reason. 

We are of good cheer today because 
we have a sense of candor, of fair deal- 
ing, of independence of evasion in our 
religious faith and life. Our Christianity 
stands out in bold day and says: ‘‘I ask 
nothing more than you assume in your 
daily lives and your commonest acts of 
personality. I can make good my claims. 
I stand on history. Scrutinize it. I also 
appeal to your soul. Be true and listen.” 
We have the truth. We know it. 

Itis a happy thing tolive. Itisa happy 
thing to die. Our religion, we now see, 
has the promise of the life that now is 
and also.of that which is to come. It 
makes the world ours and all things in it. 
We rejoice in its beauty and its joys, the 
laughter of little children, the love of 
young men and maidens, the grave friend- 
ship of the old, the confidence of life and 
the calm and trust which belong to us all. 
Our religion now tells us to look upon 
these and all the beautiful things of life, 
and to take them, holding them in holi- 
ness as the happy gifts of our glad God. 
And above all these, and in all these, 
Christ is now revealed to us. He was 
and he willbe. Yea,and heis. Noother 
day ever set him so high or loved him so 
dearly. To be sure, there is enough that 
is dark still, and the shadows could be 
drawn heavily, sadly, but this hour let us 
see the sunshine and play in it. The 
Lord Christ! He is the good cheer of 
religion today, as he has been in all days. 
If our good cheer is better and cheerier 
than any of old, it is because we see him 
more clearly and love him more dearly, 
because we have gone a little further in 
making our life his and him our life. 
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As president of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and Adelbert College since 1890, and be- 
cause of his wide acquaintance with educa- 
tors, Dr. Thwing is well informed regarding 
the educational drifts in this country. He is 
a graduate of Harvard in 1876 and of Andover 
in 1879. 


It is a message of good cheer which ed- 
ucation bears. Never was the message 
more cheery. For the present purpose 
this message is made up of four or five 
notes. 

The first note is that present education 
represents a transfer of the interest for- 
merly belonging to the means and method 
of education to the end itself. That end 
is the noblest training of the child for 
complete living. In this end are included 
the power of the intellect to think with 
clearness, accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness; the power of the heart to feel as it 
ought to feel; the power of the will to 
choose the good; the power of the #s- 
thetic faculty to appreciate the beautiful; 
and the power of conscience to unite all 
parts of one’s being in obedience to the 
law of righteousness. No longer is the 
child for education, but education is for 
the child. If I were to preach a sermon 
I should say that the picture of Christ 
blessing the little children is the symbol 
of modern education. It was not always 
so. The former emphasis was rather on 
means—hours, houses, apparatus, rules. 
These conditions, material or non-mate- 
rial, are never to be depreciated, of 
course, They have their place and should 
perform their functions, but at present 
they are relegated to their proper niches 
far more fittingly than a few years ago. 
A better proportion of educational values 
obtains. The three old R’s which em- 
body means and methods have given 
place to the three new R’s—reason, rever- 
ence and righteousness, which relate to 
the child himself. 

In this transfer ef attention to the 
child we are coming better to understand 
the child himself. Not for me is it to 
write like a doctrinaire about child-study, 
but there are two or three elements which 
even a layman may be allowed to suggest. 
In giving attention to the child, attention 
is placed on naturalness of development. 
It is recognized that childhood is a 
growth and not a manufacture. Devel- 
opment, therefore, takes place in accord- 
ance with natural laws. It is also recog- 
nized that the individuality of every child 
isto be respected. The differences ameng 
children are as great as the differences 
between any highly organized beings. 
One child is able to do more and to be 
more than another. These differences 
are not simply quantitative, but they are 
also qualitative. It is further recognized 
that every age of each child has its own 
peculiar states and conditions. There is 
an age, for instance, in which legends 
and fairy stories are the chief and most 


fitting diversions. There is another age 
in which the problems of arithmetic are 
full of fascination. Another age there 
is in which strong appetites for declen- 
sions and conjugations are proper. In 
these three respects and many others the 
child is becoming more adequately appre- 
hended and appreciated. 

As both a result and a cause of the 
increased gttention paid to the child 
emerges a more vital sense of life in edu- 
cation. Teachers were never more inter- 
ested or interesting ; students were never 
more interested or interesting. Neither 
teacher nor student is willing to follow in 
a dull, listless routine. Humdrum has 
ceased. Obedience to rules has given 
place to a worthy following of personal 
preferences. Athletics for good or for 
bad—and rather for good than for bad— 
have entered into the educational process, 
and the result is that consequent in- 
creased vigor of body is giving also in- 
creased vigor of mind. Study has become 
play without playfulness, and also labor 
without laboriousness. Knowledge is 
more easily transmuted into thought and 
thought into wisdom, 

A further note of good cheer in educa- 
tion is a note of unity. The increasing 
oneness of the phenomena of the natural 
world, the increasing oneness of the in- 
dustrial and commercial phenomena are 
type and symbol of the increasing oneness 
in education. The prefixes co, con and com 
have become significant. Consolidation, 
combination and co-operation are rallying 
cries in education as they are in business. 
Education is still divided into primary, 
secondary, higher, professional ; but each 
type prepares for the following and the 
following presupposes and avails itself of 
the preceding. Through this sense of 
unity the dropping out of pupils of their 
own accord is made less easy. The stu- 
dent naturally remains in school longer ; 
the studies ase better adjusted to the 
needs of the students. A sense of per- 
spective is gained. Teachers more thor- 
oughly relate study to study, class to 
class, year to year. Compactness, force, 
directness result. This unity is evidenced 
in the teachers’ associations, local, state, 
national. The National Educational As- 
sociation has become the most important 
educational force in the world, and one 
of the most important of all forces for 
the betterment of the race. ; 

The people are coming to appreciate 
the worth of the teacher and of the edu- 
cationa! administrator. The same affec- 
tion and respect which the minister has 
received, and still receives, has come to 
belong to the teacher. In most cities 
and villages the head of the public school 
system is nobly esteemed and is accorded 
as high a place as that which the leading 
minister receives. The parents recognize 
the importance of the work of the teacher 
in training theirchildren. Forthe teacher 


usually spends more hours each day with 
his students than the parents spend with 
their children. The taxpayer recognizes 
the worth of the teacher more adequately 
than a decade ago, though the compensa- 
tion is still woefully meager in many 
states. The community recognizes the 
teacher’s place and entertains for her 
respect. Teaching has become a pro- 
fession. A professional enthusiasm pre- 
vails. Professional loyalty binds mem- 
ber to member. A certain self-elimina 
tion of unworthy members is constantly 
going on. A sense of professional en- 
largement, enrichment, and worthiness 
is developing. The general worth of 
education is becoming more appreciated. 
It is recognized that the best investment 
is self-investment and that the most 
precious form of this investment is edu- 
cation. The vast sums that are being 
given to education represent the growth 
of the sense on the part of the commu- 
nity of the worth of the teacher and of 
the work that the teacher does. Never 
was there a week in the history of the 
world before one week of a recent month 
that announced a gift of no less than 
$40,000,000 from two individuals to edu- 
cation. The truth is to be made emphatic 
that the power which makes most com- 
pletely for the common and the highest ap- 
preciation of education lies in the teacher 
and the educational administrator. 

These, then, are the five points of good 
cheer in our American educational Cal- 
vinism. The transfer of the interest 
once belonging to the means and method 
of education to the end of education, a 
better understanding of the child; a 
more vital sense of life; a sense of one- 
ness ; and an appreciation of the worth 
of the teacher and his associates, should 
and do give good cheer, the best cheer, to 
the educated and educating parts of the 
community. 





Stand in the sunshine sweet 
And treasure every ray, 
Nor seek with stubborn feet 

The darksome way. 


Have courage ! Keep good cheer ! 
Our longest time is brief. 

To those who hold you dear 
Bring no more grief. 


But cherish blisses small, 
Grateful for least delight 

That to your lot doth fall, 
However slight. 


And lo! all hearts will bring 
Love, to make glad your days: 
Blessings untold will spring 
About your ways. 
—Celia Tharter. 





Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile—a: 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile—a. 
Shakespeare. 
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Mr. Clark is the son of a clergyman, Rev. 
Perkins K. Clark. He chose to preach through 
newspapers rather than in the pulpit, enter- 
ing updn his calling in 1870, soon after he 
graduated from Yale. From 1872 to 1879 he 
was managing editor of the Springfield Re- 
publican, and then for a time was editor of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel. In 1885 he joined 
the editorial staff of the New York Evening 
Post, where he still is, and through its col- 
umns and those of The Nation he has shaped 
the thought of elements of our population 
peculiarly influential by reason of their cul- 
ture and positions of intluence. Mr. Clark 
has been a steady contributor to the period- 
icals of the country. His position is such 
and his experience so prolonged that his 
opinions relative to the outlook for American 
journalism are weighty. 

One who began work in 1870 finds him- 
self by 1902 ranking among “ veteran 
journalists” in an occupation largely 
given over to young men. At any rate, 
an experience covering nearly a third of 
a century—the first quarter of it spent 
in daily association with Samuel Bowles 
of the Springtield (Mass.) Republican, 
and nearly all the last half in the same 
relation with Edwin L. Godxin of the 
New York Evening Post—has furnished 
opportunities to study the transforma. 
tion of journalism since the Civil War. 

The most striking feature of the change 
is the fact that the constituency of daily 
newspapers used to be a comparatively 
small body of people, generally rich or 
at least well todo, while now ‘“‘every- 
body” buys a paper. In 1850 or 1860 it 
was a mark of distinction, in any but 
the larger communities, to take a daily 
journal; at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century the carpenter, the day la- 
borer, the shopgirl, the office boy regard 
it as a necessity. In other words, news- 
papers were formerly made for a limited 
class with considerable money and cul- 
ture; now they go everywhere among 
“the masses.”” Nobody can comprehend 
the revolution that has occurred who 
does not realize the significance of the 
fundamental fact that now in the United 
States, for the first time in history any- 
where, the bulk of the people read news- 
papers, and consequently have newspa- 
pers made for their reading. 

This democratization of the press, 
properly appreciated, explains the start- 
ling phenomena in its recent develop- 
ment. A fierce competition for the vast 
field of possible patronage which journal- 
ists of the old school had left untouched, 
drove the makers of newspapers to cheap 
prices for their wares and cheaper meth- 
ods for selling them. ‘‘ Enterprise” de- 
manded a constant succession of “‘ sensa- 
tions,”’ to furnish which required reck- 
lessness in exaggeration, if not readiness 
for invention. Dullness became the un- 


pardonable sin ; a paper must be “ bright”’ 
and “‘spicy,”” however tame the facts if 
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truthfully reported. Everybody knew 
that the masses were not cultivated in 
any matters of taste; the sensational 
journalist believed that they would be 
best pleased with the extravagant, the 
grotesque, the coarse, the vulgar. A 
new market of immense proportions had 
been revealed—a market utterly disre- 
garded by the Greeleys and the Ray- 
monds ; and its first exploiters were the 
Pulitzers and the Hearsts. 

All this was inevitable. Any keen stu- 
dent of material and social conditions, 
twenty years ago, might have foreseen 
that, with the growing cheapness of white 
paper and the rise of advertising, a daily 
journal could be preduced profitably for a 
cent if it could be sold by the hundred 
thousand, and that the public schools 
were turning out the needed army of pur- 
chasers. So, too, the philosopher could 
have predicted that the new type of jour- 
nal provided for the new class of readers 
would be the novel thing that it proved 
to be—challenging attention by enormous 
type, gigantic headlines, and even colored 
ink; promising a fresh sensation in each 
issue, and unscrupulous in its efforts to 
redeem the pledge ; giving to the foreign 
visitor the impression that the American 
people lack taste, and admire audacity 
above everything else. 

The really important question is whether 
the first manifestation of cheap journal- 
ism foreshadowed its permanent condi- 
tion, or whether improvement may rea- 
sonably be expected. There appears to 
be warrant for a hopeful view. Bad as 
the most widely circulated dailies still 
are, there are signs of betterment. It is 
as though their conductors had once 
exulted in vulgarity and recklessness, but 
had come to feel some sense of shame, 
and to wonder if they could not be decent 
and yet make money enough to satisfy a 
reasonable ambition. More important 
still, experience in the metropolis has 
demonstrated in one notable case thata 
one-cent daily on a respectable basis can 
be made a money-making enterprise, the 
New York Times having won the favor of 
both readers and advertisers by living up 
to its motto, “‘ All the news that’s fit to 
print.” It is safe to say that no other 
development of journalism in recent 
years has so profoundly impressed news- 
paper makers everywhere as this signifi- 
cant fact. 

It is also to be kept in mind that many 
critics of ‘“‘yellow journalism,” who are 
too much disgusted with its repulsive 
outside to carry their examination further, 
are wrong in supposing that it is alto- 
gether and irredeemably bad ; or that its 
frequent disregard of the proprieties and 
even of the decencies typifies its attitude 
throughout. The cheap newspaper with 
an immense circulation always bears the 
weapon of publicity, and while it some- 
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times slashes right and left without any 
sense of responsibility, it wields this 
power in the majority of cases against 


rascals and steals. Corporations which 
try to secure public franchises for a mere 
fraction of their value dread the cheap 
press, and with good reason, for they can 
seldom secure its help. 

In politics also the journals which 
reach the masses are throwing the weight 
of their influence more and more strongly 
on the side of good government. The 
campaign waged last fall by the most 
widely circulated dailies in New York 
against Mayor Van Wyck as an unfit 
candidate for the bench, produced an ef- 
fect which was plainly traceable in the 
election returns, and which must serve 
as a warning to political managers in the 
future. Moreover, the editorial articles 
in such newspapers generally give ex- 
cellent advice regarding the morals of 
everyday life. It was notable that dur- 
ing the recent discussion of Sunday liq- 
uor-selling in New York city, while teach- 
ers of ethical culture and evangelical 
clergymen advocated a relaxation of the 
law, in order that the laborer might en- 
joy ‘“‘the poor man’s club” on his day of 
rest, a newspaper which enters a host 
of poor homes earnestly opposed the 
scheme, on the ground that Sunday open- 
ing of saloons would be a blow at that 
family life which is the only sound basis 
of society. 

One makes a great mistake, however, 
who considers the “yellow journals” in 
three or four large cities alone when he 
thinks of American newspapers. These 
are important, but they constitute only 
one element in a great whole. Viewing 
this whole, there seems reason for good 
cheer in regarding the future. The worst 
fault of our press is its untrustworthi- 
ness in matters of news. ‘‘ You can’t de- 
pend upon what you read in the papers 
nowadays,” is a common complaint, 
which is too frequently justifiable. It 
must be possible to revive the ancient 
sense of responsibility without sacrific- 
ing what is good in modern “ enterprise.” 
As regards moral standards, the tendency 
is plainly in the right direction. Inde- 
pendence in the treatment of public af- 
fairs was never so general. The com- 
mercialization of the press was the evil 
most to be feared when the newspaper 
ceased to be the medium of the propa- 
gandist, and came to be considered only 
a money-making institution; but this 
evil should work its own cure, since the 
journal obviously published for the sole 
purpose of making money must ulti- 
mately lose credit, and so profitableness. 
The fundamental basis for confidence 
that the pre3s will improve is the con- 
viction that an intelligent democracy 
will in the end insist upon worthy organs 
of public opinion. 
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Mr. Charles A. Hull is a Yale graduate of 
1869, and in active and successful business 
life in New York city as secretary of the New 
York Fire Insurance Company. He devotes, 
however, a liberal portion of his time to 
Christian activities. He is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, 
and is chairman of the executive committee 
of the American Missionary Association. 


It is the fashion to say nowadays that 
the commercial spirit prevails every- 
where, and that the materialistic view, 
the selfish, grasping temper, and the eye 
single to the gain of money are the domi- 
nant characteristics of our time. To a 
certain extent this is true, for opportuni- 
ties for money getting have been unusual 
and tempting in the past few years, and 
here in the United States particularly 
the growth of business has been unprec- 
edented and the acquisition of wealth 
probably unparalleled in the history of 
the world. Yet here too philanthropy 
has kept pace with the strides of wealth, 
and endowments for religion, humani- 
tarian and educational enterprises have 
been increased and multiplied. 

Does the commercial spirit drive out 
and expel the nobler and higher quali- 
ties? Are men who are engaged in the 
vast enterprises of business dead to the 
calls of the spiritual nature, and are we 
becoming secularized and commercialized 
in thought and deed? Are our business 
men devoting all their time and thought 
to the acquisition of wealth and are they 
destitute of high and spiritual attain- 
ment? Does business in the modern 
sense involve the sacrifice of truth and 
character? Emphatically I answer, No! 
While it is certainly true that never be- 
fore have the demands of material things 
been so engrossing nor the results of busi- 
ness effort so stupendous ; yet it seems to 
me equally true that never in the history 
of the world has the sense of honor been 
keener, the feeling of responsibility more 
acute nor the character of our great busi- 
ness men more upright than now. 

How the moral sense of the community 
was shocked when the president of a 
great corporation was recently reported 
to be engaged in gambling! How natur- 
ally we turn to the princes of commerce 
and manufacture for the endowments 
which strengthen our colleges and our 
libraries. An age which has produced a 
man of colossal fortune, who can say, and 
have his saying meet general approval, 
that it is a disgrace for a man to die rich, 
need not despair nor fear that it will sink 
into the mire of materialism. 

Never before has character counted for 
so much. Incorruptible honesty is in 
these days of gigantic temptation more 
necessary thanever before. Transactions 
that will not bear investigation are less 
and less permissible in the business world. 
There are instances which seem to point 
the other way. I heard of one not long 


since where a young man of high promise, 
a graduate of one of our New England 
colleges, was employed as a traveling 
salesman by a large manufacturing com- 
pany, and his business was to sell supplies 
to the officials in various cities. Hefound 
very soon that he was expected to charge 
an increased price for his goods in order 
that the officials who purchased from him 
might be paid a commission upon all that 
they bought. He would not yield to the 
temptation to do what he considered dis- 
honest, and he resigned his position in 
consequence. Such a young man, how- 
ever, would be eagerly taken by other 
concerns who do their business on just 
and honest principles, and I believe his 
prospects in life will be better because he 
has been honest. Such reliability of 
character is too valuable to go long un- 
recognized. The standards are growing 
higher, such occasivnal noteworthy ex- 
ceptions to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Ido not mean to say that always or even 
often this fact is recognized by the lead- 
ers in business and manufacturing enter- 
prises, but nevertheless they are the in- 
struments of the divine purpose, and 
even in their selfishness they are improv- 
ing conditions all the time. 

It has been found, for instance, that it 
is wise and, in the expression of the day, 
‘good business’ to care well for em- 
ployees. In the railway world hard- 
headed, calculating managers have de- 
cided that the influence of the Young 
Men's Christian Association is directly 
helpful to the success of the business 
conducted by them, that sobriety and 
self-control are needed among their men, 
and that these qualities are fostered by 
that association ; and so, as a pure mat- 
ter of business, they have built and 
equipped fine buildings for the use of 
their employees. Managers of large de- 
partment stores provide lunch and recre- 
ation rooms for their saleswomen and 
men. Manufacturing companies build 
convenient homes for their people. 

This is not the day of introspection, of 
contemplation or of mental speculation. 
It is the day of action and of energy. 
While with many wealth is now, as always 
in the past, regarded as the handmaiden 
of luxury and effeminacy, it is more and 
more being recognized as a responsibility 
and a trust for the benefit of humanity, 
which brings indeed distinction but not 
ease, power but not eppression, opportu- 
nity for usefulness rather than an excuse 
for selfish indulgence. 

It were easy, but would be invidious, 
to mention names, which will occur to 
many, of men of wealth engaged in 
money-making who yet are powers in the 
religious and philanthropic world, giving 
not only their money, but themselves, to 
the carrying on of hospitals and libra- 
ries, schools and missions, realizing that 
to whom much is given of them will 


much be required. In view of all this, 
while I recognize the greed and selfish- 
ness with which the world is still full, 
and while I know that in many, many 
cases conditions remain so bad as to be 
almost intolerable, yet I believe that 
slowly, but surely, right is prevailing 
over wrong, that truth is conquering 
error, and that even the evil passions of 
men are being led by Him who makes no 
mistakes to the uplifting of te race 
physically, morally and spiritually. 

It all seems to me a part of the divine 
plan; the development by man of hidden 
wealth and hitherto unused natural re- 
sources tending, however unconsciously 
on the part of those who are the instru- 
ments in accomplishing it, to bring on the 
time when the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea. 


Three Cheers 


BY JOHN CALVIN GODDARD 





A cheer is the outward expression of 
an inward grace, a song without words, 
a speech without elocution, a vote. with- 
out ballots. Itis old and tried. Homer’s 
hero was agathos boen—good at the battle- 
cry. It prevailed at creation, when morn- 
ing stars sang together and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy. 

This is no plea for the man with a 
calliope voice, nor for the camp meeting 
exhauster, nor even for the hallelujah 
lassie—not all noise is cheering—but it 
is a plea for the same enthusiasm and 
joy in religion that elsewhere takes the 
form of acheer. When you cheer a crew 
they “‘hit up” the stroke, and when you 
cheer a missionary he does the same. 
For cheers give a man second wind and 
double heart, to say nothing of the fact 
that the cheering man is himself cheery. 

Now nothing so inspires a cheer as the 
sight of the leader. When Napoleon ap- 
peared at the head of the column a shout 
ran down the line. If Paul is pressed in 
spirit, if Elijah sinks under’a juniper, 
there is an anatomy to this melancholy— 
each has lost sight of God. 

God is in his world. Not a sparrow 
falleth, not a wheel turneth, not a voter 
voteth without your Father. Under him 
we are going té see all the Dark Conti- 
nent taken out of darkness into his mar- 
velous light, every river bank in America 
become a place where prayer is wont to 
be made, each metropolis in China be- 
come a Jerusalem, city of our God. 

I will never leave thee nor forsake 


thee. Pull out all the stops of the organ! 
Rom. 8: 28. Higgaion! Tammany de- 
lenda est. Three cheers and a Tiger! 


And so, through all the sands of Arabia 
and out into the green fields of Canaan, 
let Israel walk with jubilant feet. 


The Lord their God is with them: 
And the shout of a King is among them. 
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Robert E. Ely of New York stands along- 
side of Robert A. Woods of Boston and Jane 
Addams of Chicago as a leader and expert in 
the increasing army of educated young men 
and women who are giving their lives to the 
amelioration of the condition o' the less fortu- 
nate classes in our great cities. Mr. Ely grad- 
uated from Amherst in 1885 and Union Sem- 
inary in1888. After a pastorate in Cambridge- 
port, Mass., he took charge of the Prospect 
Union—a social settlement in Cambridgeport 
—from which he went a year ago to the sec- 
retaryship of the League for Political Educa- 
tion in New York. 


Asa matter of fact, the expression “ the 
other half” is a rhetorical phrase, not to 
be taken literally. Ifa family having an 
income which will not average over $500 
a year be considered poor, then a majority 
of the families of the country are poor, 
Three-quarters of our people are wage- 
earners, in the broad sense of the term. 
The rich and well-to-do on the one hand, 
the pauper and criminal classes on the 
other, constitute the smaller elements of 
the population ; three-quarters of all the 
people may be classed as self-supporting 
poor. The most serious of all social 
problems are those related to the great 
fact of poverty, and the problem above 
all others is poverty itself. For after 
the centuries of effort to remove or lessen 
it on the part of church and state and 
private institutions and individual en- 
deavor, it is asserted that of all adults 
who die in London one in four dies de- 
pendent upon charity. In the three or 
four greatest American cities a tenth of 
the burials are in the potter’s field, and 
in New York, of all who die, one in five 
dies in a hospital, a prison, a lunatic 
asylum or some charitable institution. 
Of course a certain percentage of these 
are not paupers, but after every reason- 
able allowance has been made we are 
still confronted by a state of things terri- 
ble to contemplate. 

But there are signs of good cheer, and 
the first of them is that the causes of 
poverty are being studied more intelli- 
gently than ever before. Statistical in- 
vestigations have been made by experts, 
buch as that of Charles Booth in London, 
and the studies of Hull House in Chicago 
and the South End House in Boston, and 
the valuable work of the state and na- 
tional departments of labor. The social 
settlements, of which there are now 
nearly thirty in New York alone, sixteen 
in Chicago and eleven in Boston, have 
taught us more about the actual life of 
the poor and how to help them truly to 
help themselves than any other single 
agency. The Charity Organization and 
Associated Charities societies are carry- 
ing on relief work with an intelligence 
which is in striking contrast t) the old, 
mistaken, indolent and positively vicious 
methods of indiscriminate almsgiving. 
Persons who wish to give money for the 
relief of the poor-may now, if they care 


to take the trouble, be certain that their 
gifts will do good and not harm. There 
are churches of all religious bodies in our 
larger cities which are adapting them- 
selves to the new and difficult condi- 
tions of church work confronting them. 
Any one who is at all familiar with the 
wage-earning class cannot but be im- 
pressed with the way working people re- 
spond in respect and affection to the self- 
denying efforts and noble personal char- 
acter of ministers and missionaries of 
the best type whe go about among them. 
The old-time mission, with its wasteful, 
foolish, comparatively fruitless methods, 
is passing away or being modified to meet 
the real needs of the case. We are all 
learning that it is ‘‘not enough to have a 
good cause at heart ; we must have it at 
head as well.” 

In this country the large proportion of 
the families spend half of their total 
family income on food. One reason why 
the productive power of the American 
working man is so much superior to that 
of the workmen of any other country is 
that he is so much better fed. Pres. 
Francis Walker said: “If cattle were 
not kept better nourished than are a ma- 
jority of the laborers of the world, it 
would be better to do without them en- 
tirely.” The dietary of the poor in 
America is, on the whole, abundant. To 
be sure, the cooking is too often un- 
intelligent and unsavory, and the stom- 
ach-afflicting pie coutinues its devastating 
course. However, cooking classes and 
the study of household economy are be- 
ing rapidly established in public schools 
and in various private institutions. The 
quality of bread eaten is better than it 
used to be. Even in the winter time, the 
poorer people are buying ‘‘ green stuff” 
and fruit fromstreet venders. As further 
advance is made in the selection and 
preparation of food, the temptation to 
the intemperate use of alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco will be removed. The dairy 
restaurants now so common are a boon 
to society as well as a source of large 
profit to their owners. 

The tenement house evil exists in five 
out of the thirty largest cities of the 
country, namely, New York, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Jersey City and Hartford, but 
there is a housing problém in other forms 
in the other cities. In New York there 
are about 83,000 tenement houses, and 
the number is increasing with incredible 
rapidity. If that portion of the populace 
residing in the class of tenements called 
apartment houses be deducted, there still 
remain two-thirds of the people who live 
in what are commonly understood as ten- 
ement houses. The physical and moral 
evils of the tenement are too well known 
to require enumeration. It is probably 
within the truth to say that a million 
people in Greater New York live under 
conditions perilous to physical and moral 
health. So-called model tenements are 


found in Boston and New York which, if 
not really models, are yet a vast improve- 
ment on the average tenement structure. 
But the most encouraging gain is in the 
new tenement house law in New York 
State, which applies to the cities of New 
York and Buffalo. Under this law no 
tenement can be erected legally which 
does not reach as high a standard as that 
set by the admirable improved dwellings 
of the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany. A Tenement House Department. 
was created by the revised charter which 
went into effect in New York city 
Jan. 1. The head of this department, 
appointed by Mayor Low, is Mr. Robert 
W. DeForest, who is also president of 
the Charity Organization Society. Mr. 
De Forest and his first deputy, Mr. Law- 
rence Veiller, are ideal men for their 
places. 

The social conscience is awake as it 
never before has been. We are all recog- 
nizing that we are our brothers’ keepers 
in a deeper and broader sense than our 
fathers ever dreamed of. We are realiz- 
ing that the health, even the safety, of 
the social organism depends upon the 
conditions under which its members, in- 
cluding the humblest, live and labor. 
The factory legislation of Massachusetts 
is worthy of a Christian commonwealth 
and is a standing example to the other 
states of the Union. And as for man- 
hood suffrage, the last municipal cam- 
paign in New York gave to many who 
doubted and feared a new faith and hope 
in their fellows. It was the most con- 
gested district of the city, the district 
where the evils of over-crowding are 
most felt, which was stirred to the 
depths by the magnificent moral appeal 
of District Attorney Jerome, and which 
did more than any other part of the city 
to elect him on the moral issue solely by 
a majority which carried him far ahead 
of his ticket. 


Just Be Glad 


Oh heart of mine we shouldn’t 
Worry 80. 
What we’ve missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have, you know! 
What we’ve met of stormy pain 
And of sorrow’s driving rain, 
We can better meet again 
If it blow. 


For we know not every morrow 
Can be sad; 
So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 
Let us fold away our fears,. 
And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years, 
Just be glad. 
—James Whitcom) Riley. 








How good is man’s life! the mere 
living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the 


senses for ever in joy! 
— Browning- 
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Cheering Christian News from Everywhere 


Eleven years ago the Uganda Church had 
200 baptized members, now grown to 30,000. 


More than seven times as many Christian 
books and tracts were circulated in India in 
1900 as in 1870. 


The general population of Canada increased 
33 per cent. in the last ten years, the member- 
ship of the churches 168 per cent. 


From all parts of China which are access- 
ible to missionary work the agents of the 
Bible Society and the missionaries report an 
extraordinary demand for Bibles. 


Bishop Vincent, who has been in Switzer- 
land for two years, will return to this country 
in July, to take up his old work at Chautau- 
qua during the month of August. 


In the public schools of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, the children speak twenty-two different 
languages, but they all are learning the Eng- 
lish, which is to be the common tongue of 
western Canada as it is of the United States. 


Twelve years ago the medical missionaries 
of the English missionary societies numbered 
125, today they are 515. The women in the 
same service have in the same time increased 
from twelve to ninety- three. 


The first Christian baptism among the 
dwarfs of Central Africa marks a long step 
forward from the time, fresh in the memory 
of most of us, when the very existence of the 
dwarfs was denied by scholars and travelers. 


The attendance at the prayer meeting in the 
Presbyterian church at Pyeng Yang, Korea, 
seldom falls below 700. Perhaps some day we 
may get a missionary from Korea to tell us 
how to make the prayer meeting interesting. 


Christianity in India is increasing more 
than four times as fast as the population. 
The increase in the last ten years, excluding 
the Bombay Presidency, was more than half 
a million. In the Northwest Provinces the 
increase was 194 per cent. 


The officers and crew of the Japanese bat- 
tlesbip Mikasa, while the ship was at Ports- 
mouth, Eng., recently, attended a service in 
one of the churches of the city. The Scrip- 
ture lesson was read by an officer of the ship 
and an address made by the minister. 


Among prominent names on the lists of the 
Northfield conferences the coming summer 
are those of Rev. F. B. Meyer and Professor 
Kelman, who has been so prominent of late 
among the students of Edinburgh as to be 
called the follower of Professor Drummond. 
Mr. Meyer is also to deliver post-conference 
addresses, 

The best monument for Christians is the 
continuation of their work for Christ. The 
London Missionary Society has decided that 
the memorial of James Chaimers and Oliver 
F. Tomkins, murdered in New Guinea, shall 
be $12,000 to insure five years’ support of a 
missionary among the cannibal tribes who 
murdered them. 


For several weeks Rev. Merton Smith has 
been holding meetings with great success 
in Tucson, Ariz., a field where Mr. Moody 
labored several months during the last year 
of his life. Every night Mr. Smith has ad- 
dressed audiences of over a thousand, and 
there have been many conversions even 
among the Mexicans. 


Christian education is making rapid way 
in South India and, as usual, it uplifts the 
women. Of each 10,000 women who in reli- 
gion are Hindus, only 70 can read and 
write; of Mohammedans, 86, of Christians 
913. Twenty-six out of every thousand in- 
habitants of Madras Presidency are Chris- 
tians. 


A single church in Edinburgh, Scotland, has, 
in the last ten years, sent out from its own 


membership twenty-six missionaries. It is 
not surprising to hear that in this church, “a 
distinctive feature of the pulpit has been the 
conception of the church as a missionary in- 
stitution and the obligation laid on all Chris- 
tians to assist in building the city of God.” 


Of those who have returned to a community 
in Manchuria which was wholly dispersed by 
the war, Dr. Ross of Moukden writes, “ Not 
one has failed to rejoin the newly established 
chureb, though last year they lost their all 
and saved life only by flight.” This church 
was founded, instructed and extended by the 
evangelist Tien, and had never had a foreigner 
as pa tor. 


The success of the simultaneous mission 
in Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, 
has led to similar movements in other parts 
of Australia. In April a simultaneous mis- 
sion on the Sydney lines will be begun in 
Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, and in 
May the movement will be carried into the 
important centers of the country districts of 
New South Wales. 


A week of special thought and prayer on 
the part of Dr. Horton’s congregation at Lynd- 
hurst Road, Hampstead, Eng., resulted in a 
collection of some $3,000 for the debt of the 
London Missionary Society. A self-denial 
week in the same church had previously 
brought over $1,200 into the treasury of the 
society to be applied in the same way, and a 
considerable sum in increased subscriptions 
was also assured. 


The Bombay Guardian calls attention to 
the steady advance toward self-support among 
the native churches of South India. “If any 
are feeling discouraged on account of the de- 
pendent condition of the Indian Christians,” 
it says, ‘‘let them study the tables which 
deal with the amount of contributions of the 
native church during the past twenty years. 
They will find the facts well fitted to remove 
their despondency.” 


From the fields where they support mis- 
sionaries the Woman’s Board of Home Mis- 
sions secured contributions of over $45,000 
last year, or more than one-eighth of the 
whole amount contributed to the board. In 
twenty-four years the contributions of the 
women have secured to the church real estate 
and equipment among the Alaskans, Indians, 
Mexicans, Mormons and mountaineers valued 
at over $75,000. 


The young Gaikwar of Baroda, India, who 
was educated in Eogland, is the first native 
ruler in India to legalize the remarriage of 
widows by specific enactment. In all India 
there are more than 23,000,000 widows, many 
of them children under ten years old. Ba- 
roda, the state of which the Gaikwar is chief, 
shows the largest relative increase of Chris- 
tians in all India for the last ten years, or 
from 646 to 7,691. 


Mt. Hermon School for young men has been 
experiencing a revival such as would have 
gladdened the heart of its founder, D. L. 
Moody. Ever since the first of the year there 
have been little meetings among the students 
for prayer in behalf of their fellows, and 
about a fortnight ago the whole school was 
quietly but powerfully moved, sixty confess- 
ing Christ in the course of a single week. At 
present the entire membership of the school— 
425—with the exception of perhaps a score are 
enrolled as Christians. 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
is one of the great publishing houses of the 
world. In 1901 it printed at its presses in 
China, Persia, Syria, Mexico, Siam and Laos 
over 96,000,000 pages, at a total net cost to the 
board of $6,500, or seven one-hundred-thou- 
sandths of a cent a page. From Shanghai 
publications go all over China and Japan. 


From Beirut Arabic Bibles are distributed 
to the centers of Mohammedan life in Asia, 
Europe, Africa, South America and the is- 
lands of the sea. Six hundred and seventy- 
five million pages of religious literature have 
been issued from the Beirut press. 


A wonderful awakening is taking place in 
the town of Treignac in France. The peuple 
have been notably immoral and indifferent to 
the Roman Catholic religion, but since the 
coming of two Protestant missionaries there 
has been a complete change. Young and old 
earnestly listen to the truth, entirely neglect- 
ing their own services. In their enthusiasm 
crowds come long before the hour announced 
for the opening of the meetings, and one of 
the pastors has organized a Bible school to use 
the time while they are waiting. The Cath- 
olic authorities are alarmed at the outlook 
and ina conspicuous place is posted a notice 
requesting prayers “for a whole region of 
Frarece on the point of going over to Prot- 
estantism.”’ 


More or less has been written about the 
worth of the college or social settlement move- 
ment from the standpoint of those who are to 
make up the environment of the settlement, 
but less has been said of the effect that life in 
a settlement has on its workers. The last re- 
port of the College Settlement Association 
gives a collation of opinion on this matter. 
derived from replies from 169 former settle- 
ment workers now engaged in other fields 
of usefulness. Only two replied that they 
questioned the beneficent influence of their 
settlement experience, nine were doubtful, 
forty-four made. no reply, and 114 had no 
hesitation in answering that the contact with 
life at first-hand had been of great advantage 
to them as they turned later to other walks 
of life. 


The leper village of Almora has done much 
during the past sixty years to improve the 
condition of that unfortunate class of people 
in northwestern BritishIndia. Aeccustomed to 
neglect, loneliness and suffering, they quickly 
accepted the religion which brought them so 
much happiness, and out of the 1,032 persons 
admitted to the asylum during the past thirty- 
five years, 507 have made profession of their 
faith in Christ. The Sunday services are 
always conducted by a missionary, and the 
lepers hobble painfully along, anxious to be 
there. When one considers from what depths 
the communicants have been raised, the most 
pathetic thing of allisthecommunion. When 
the bread is passed, the elder places it in the 
body cloth of each one, as the poor creatures 
usually have no fingers with which to grasp 
it. Yet these people are cheerful in their 
love of Christ and in the assurance given by 
their religion. 


In the great enterprise of home missions 
the Navajo Indians have been passed by. 
The last century has brought hardly any 
change to them, and they live the old wander- 
ing life, camping with their herds where 
there is water. They work hard, for every- 
thing is done in a primitive fashion; the 
women grind the corn between stones and 
weave their blankets after washing, dying, 
carding and spinning the wool. The tribe 
has no idea of a higher life, for they are sur- 
rounded by deceitful Mexicans, Indians who 
are their enemies, and Mormens whom they 
despise. The Navajo is superior to every one 
around him and desires nothing better than 
he has. There are two crowded government 
schools and a small Methodist school, with a 
hospital near by with one attendant, and near 
the New Mexico and Arizona line the Bap- 
tists are at work. At Fort Defiance there isa 
mission and an Episcopal hospital. The In- 
dians near enough to be influenced by this 
work have been appreciative, but the majority 
are too far away to come in touch with it. 
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To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


The Pay of Navy Chaplains 


In The Congregationalist of Feb. 1 there ap- 
peared an article discussing the pay of chap- 
lains of the United States navy. The article 
speaks of the chaplains receiving certain 
* perquisites.”” This is news to the chaplains. 
They would like to familiarize themselves 
with these same “ perquisites.”’” Even Sec- 
retary Long, ina printed letter, when one of 
them asked that their pay be increased, says 
nothing about “ perquisites.’”’ Perhaps the 
omniscient writer of this article in The Con- 
gregationalist knows all about them. 

The writer quotes Secretary Long’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘Am I wrong in assuming that this” 
(the chaplain’s salary) “is two or three times 
the average salary of the clergymen of the 
country?” and in answer mounts the tripod 
and proclaims, “ Secretary Long is not wrong.” 
This oracular deliverance to the contrary, the 
secretary is decidedly, inexcusably wrong. 

When the secretary speaks of the average 
salary of clergymen he means the pay of 
clergymen throughout the country at large. 
But to take clergymen of the country at large 
is to take those of sparsely settled regions, 
where the congregations are small in numbers 
and weak financially. The chaplain’s congre- 
gation is large, about 300 men, all breadwin- 
ners, no women or children. The chaplain’s 
congregation, too, is rich, for the government 
pays his salary. To be fair, we must parallel 
the chaplain by a clergymen whose congrega- 
tion is at least 800, and whose church is 
wealthy. We must go not to the sparsely 
settled regions, but to the cities to find such. 

Figures are on record and available from a 
group of churches of this grade in one of our 
large cities. And although these churches 
belong to a denomination that calculates 
closely its pastors’ salary, the average sup- 
port, including house rent, is $3,112, which 
goes beyond the chaplain’s highest sea pay 
($2,800), with his ration money ($109) added. 

But further, if we propose to be candid and 
thorough in coming to the correct estimate of 
the chaplain’s support as compared with that 
of other ministers, we must subtract from 
the face value of his salary such expenses as 
are incident to his office, which cannot be 
avoided, and from which other ministers are 
altogether free. For example: (1) House rent 
for his family, $240. (2) Mess-bill on ship- 
board, $360. (3) Cost of visiting his family 
once each year, or having them visit him, $100. 
(4) Incidental outlays in stopping at foreign 
ports during the year, gathering information 
so that he can talk intelligently to his men of 
the places they visit, $300. (5) Annual charges 
which he finds it necessary to meet, sinee he 
must provide even the organ and singing 
books for his own service, and every other 
thing that he needs in his work, down to the 
very paper and envelopes and stamps with 
which he writes and notifies the relatives of 
persons in his congregation of the death of 
their husbands, sons or fathers, $200. Total, 
$1,200. And in this list of necessary expenses 
we have made no allowance for the entertain- 
ment of public guests who may visit the ships 
and for whose entertainment the Government 
makes no provision. This is frequently quite 
an item, and the chaplain has his share of the 
price to bear along with other officers. 

This is the budget when he is at sea. If he 
is assigned to “shore-duty,” his support is 
reduced at one stroke by more than $600, and, 
at the same time, his expenses are increased 
by at least $600, in bringing his family from 
the country and establishing them at exorbi- 
tant rates for house rent and furniture. 

These facts, which the secretary ignores, 


throw out of court the assumption that the 
pay of the chaplains is two or three times 
the average salary of the clergyman, Es- 
pecially is this so when we remember that 
the clergyman receives in addition presents, 
wedding fees and donations. 

The writer in The Congregationalist closes 
with the observation, “‘Some people do not 
know when they are well off.’’ In reply to 
this, it is in place to remark that the chap- 
lains know that they are not “ well off.” 
Many instances might be cited in proof, but 
let one suffice. This refers to their treat- 
ment when they are ordered to what is called 
“shore-duty.” If other officers are thus de- 
tailed, they are accommodated with furnished 
houses provided by the government. Or if 
stationed where such provisions are not avail- 
able, they receive what is called “ commutation 
for quarters,” that is,a sum of money is added 
to their salaries with which to pay for a home 
for themselves and families. 

But the chaplains are unceremoniously 
turned out of doors. The government fur- 
nishes them no residences. They receive no 
“commutation for quarters,” but must hire 
and furnish houses or apartments, paying 
the expense out of their own pockets, and 
they are, at the same time, cut down more 
than $600 in their support. 

Are the chaplains under obligations to think 
themselves “well off’ under these circum- 
stances ” 


Stamford, Ct. G. E. STROBRIDGE. 


“The Question of Benevolence” 


The recent address by Dr. A. H. Bradford 
sent out to the Congregational churches of 
this country is an admirable statement of our 
position and needs as a denomination. But I 
am sure that there are many who share the 
opinion with me that if he is right on “the 
question of benevolence,’’ then some of us 
who are doing missionary and educational 
work in the home missionary fields had better 
abandon our work and look for pastorates. 
It is a well-known fact that many of our col- 
leges, lauded at home missionary anniversa- 
ries for the work they are doing, could not 
exist except sympathetic pastors and laymen 
opened their pulpits and purses to the calls. 

I have not meant to take issue with the 
position of Dr. Bradford so much as to state 
the other side of the question. There are 
always two sides to a question. And I think 
I can see why certain questions should force 
themselves upon the pastor of one of the 
largest and most influential churches of the 
denomination. But we who are doing mis- 
sionary and educational service at the front 
feel that there is another side to be consid- 
ered. And such questions as these are per- 
tinent: How much worthy work is done 
through the direct appeals to the churches? 
How much could not be done unless there 
was a response? Is it not a fact that the 
church interested in some special college or 
seminary by its individual gifts swells the 
benevolences more than would be possible if 
the appeal was simply made for the Educa- 
tion Society? Is it not a fact that the nearer 
the churches are brought to feel the needs of 
special forms of educational and missionary 
service, the greater are the responses? Are 
not the largest benevolences secured in this 
manner? If this is true, would it not be a 
sad mistake to change and follow exactly the 
ecclesiastical prescription? I feel that there 
need be no emphasis put on doing less for 
benevolence, because most of us already know 
and appreciate the fact that many worthy 


appeals find quick resting places in the pas- 
tor’s wastebasket. 


Atlanta, Ga. J. E. Krrpyr,. 


A Men’s Union 


Relating to the note Authorities as to 
Men’s Clubs in The Congregationalist of 
March 8, may I say that your list is not com- 
plete without mention of the Men’s Union of 
the South Congregational Church of New 
Britain, Ct. This society has several unique 
features: a talk night once in two weeks, a 
men’s banquet every winter, a Sunday eve- 
ning committee, welcome, invitation, and 
visitation committees. To the pastor of the 
church, Rey. J. W. Cooper, D. D., is largely 
due the measure of success which has fol- 
lowed the efforts of the Union. 

On the subject of men’s societies in general : 
why call them “clubs.” A club suggests 
something exclusive while a society of the 
church should be inclusive. Again, a men’s 
society, or any other for that matter, often 
fails because it lacks definiteness of object. 
The local conditions should be first studied 
and efforts directed to meet the needs that are 
urgent. Any society, while it may receive 
valuable suggestions from another, cannot 
slavishly follow its ways, bat must work 
along lines of its own. 

Germantown, Pa, R. F. 


Children of the Church 


Over against the suggestion of Dr. Hallock 
in his article of Feb. 22 I would like to place 
articles of the constitution of the Maplewood 
Congregational Church of Malden, which 
have also been adopted by other churches. 


Dr. Hallock’s suggestion: All children bap- 
tized by our church shall be enrolled as chil- 
dren of the church, and may so remain under 
its loving care until eighteen years of age, 
unless they earlier become covenant members 
or remove to some other church; in the latter 
case they shall be given a certificate of bap- 
tism and commended to the special care of 
that church. Children resident with us, but 
baptized elsewhere, may be received into the 
same relation on presenting a certificate of 
baptism, after which their names shall be. 
publicly read and entered upon the roll of 
children of this church. 


Articles of the constitution of the Maple- 
wood Church: Children baptized by the 
church shall be enrolled as members, with 
the understanding that such relation shall be 
continued until they indicate a desire either 
for a voluntary acceptance or a dissolution of 
the relation. The list of such members shall 
be kept distinct from that of the other church 
members, but they shall be considered as 
members under the care of the church. This 
list shall include those baptized previous to- 
this enactment so far as they can be found. 
It shall also include those previously baptized 
elsewhere, who shall be presented by their 
parents or guardians, and accepted by the 
vote of the church. The church committee 
shall confer with them at suitable times with 
regard to their voluntary acceptance of the 
relation assumed. 


If the one, why not the other ? 
Malden, Mass, C. S. MACFARLAND. 


The Norwegian System Favored 


Amen to your editorial Cutting the Nerve of 
the Liquor Traffic. I voted in Pittsfield at 
Genera! Association for a trial of the Norwe- 
gian system. An American form of it I hope 
to see some day, and the saloon banished. 

Sharon. A. J. D. 
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The Optimists and Their Reasons for the Faith That Is in Them 





Dr, Edward Everett Hale’s Message 


I am forever urging on my young friends the study of that critical page near the beginning of Robinson 
Crusoe where he divides the leaf by a vertical line, and on the left-hand side writes evil in large letters, while on 
the right-hand side he writes good. There is a little story of mine, now forgotten by all but the author, in which 
the experience of Robinson Crusoe, on the first of September, in the year 1660, is translated into the customs of 
Boston in the nineteenth century. Will the reader have the goodness to take his own experience for today and 
make his own translation of Robinson Crusoe. Robinson Crusoe’s evil column begins, ‘I am cast upon a horrible 
desolate island, void of all hope of recovery.” His good column says, ‘ But I am alive and not drowned as all my 
ship’s company was,” and it proved that the desolate island produced almost spontaneously almost everything which 
Robinson Crusoe needed for his life. 

Now, dear reader, your evil column would probably begin, ‘‘The news man left the Argus, instead of the 
Tribune, at the door this morning.” Your good column will begin with, ‘‘ Breakfast was on the table at quarter 
of eight, with coffee from Mocha, with- sugar from Cuba, with silver spoons from Montana, with baked apples 
from Sherborn, with linen table cloth from Ireland, with silvered knives from Sheflield, with carnations from 
Tewksbury, with beef from Texas, with butter from Yellow Springs in Antioch, and so on, and so on. And at the 
bottom of the two columns, if the day is long enough for my reader to write column number two, he will write 
with a gold pen and gold ink, made from the diggings at Cape Nome, Sterling’s fine lines: 








He finds that Nature gives us more 
Than all she ever takes away. 


| 
If this particular reader of mine will turn himself in some such method to look up into the infinite universe | 
of God, instead of looking down into his own footprints in the mud, I think he will grow into the hope of a con. 


sistent optimism, and, to begin with, he may write this in his diary for his next bicthday, which he will find in 
one of Dr. Hedge’s sermons, ‘‘ A consistent optimism is at the foundation of all religion.” 





I may be an optimist from heredity, or from health, and a happy married life! But I think the following are my 
chief reasons for a strong and steady optimism: 

I. God has been revealed in Jesus Christ as infinite love. 

II. Evolution is a method of divine activity which gives us a scientific basis for optimism. 

III. The Bible is the record of a progressive revelation, which inspires faith in an ever brightening future. 

IV. Christ is the moral leader of society, and has lodged in human minds the conviction that he is leading them to 
victory and not to defeat. 

V. Christianity is gaining control over mankind, and observation shows that in Christian lands the law of life and 
progress is the predominant law. 

VI. Careful comparisons between the present and the past, between today, and one hundred years ago, or between 
the American republic and the Roman empire, are deadly poisons to pessimism. 

VII. Wide travels in many parts of America and the world have kindled faith more than they have aroused fear. 

VIII. The men who are most earnest, devoted and useful are usually confirmed optimists, and I love to be in their 
company. 

Oberlin College. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 


You ask me why I am an optimist, and my answer must be, I cannot help it; I was born so and cannot go back 
on my gift from God and my mother, if I would. Many years of my life have lain on stern and austere lines, but 
somehow I seem now to have lost track of the dismal days, and can only recall those that were full of or flecked with 
sunshine, and love to murmur to myself, ‘‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.” But if I had stood at the 
other pole forty years ago or so, when I found Brother Hale, I feel sure that, by heaven’s grace, I should have been 
soundly converted and regenerated long ago, as I have been blessed by his radiant faith and hope and joy and his broad, 
sweet charity. 

Brooklyn. ROBERT GCOLLYER, 


You ask me, ‘Why am I full of hope for the life of the Word?” Simply because God is our hope—and he is 
All Mighty God—and Christ said, ‘I came that they may have life and may have it abundantly,” and he came for 
the life of the whole world, and he was and is and will be a success. What he came to accomplish will be done. The 
time he will take to do it is not stated, but he will do it. ‘He shall not fail or be discouraged,” and just in proportion 
as we have his spirit of eternal hope, just in that proportion we shall be helping to bring in his kingdom. And his 
kingdom must be within us; it is a kingdom of righteousness, and no one is right who doés not hope for all that God 
has promised. Every one should say, “The kingdom is coming!’ Christ is the light, the life of the world, and he gave 
himself for the life of the world, and he will get what he gave himself for. There is no such thing as failure on God’s 


side, 
Through waves and clouds and storms, 
He’ll gently clear thy way, 
Wait thou his time. 
So shall this night 
Soon end in joyous day. 


New York City. oy MARGARET BOTTOME. 


Because I have seen, all my life through, indubitable proofs of the triumph of good over evil. However long delayed, 
I have found it sure to come at last. 

In my own country I have seen slavery abolished and its once hated assailants recognized as friends of humanity. 
I have seen women admitted to the privileges of the higher education and encouraged to take an active part in matters 
of public concern. 

I have seen civil reform effectually initiated in our great city of New York and civil service reform adopted in the 
program of our Federal Government. 

In the world beyond the ocean I have seen Italy free and united and France republican. I have known there of a 
congress in favor of arbitration in which all civilized nations have taken part. I have seen here a congress of religions, 
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in which wide divergencies of opinion have been harmonized by a spirit of toleration and good will. I have seen Cuba 
delivered from the oppressive yoke of Spanish officialdom and started, I hope, on the way of just and free government. 

All that I have seen and experienced strengthens in me the belief in a Divine Order which rules and overrules in 
human affairs for the best interest of all. 

Boston. JULIA WARD Howe. 

1. Because L believe in God, the author, life, law and goal of the universe. This is fundamental. The inevitableness 
of God’s good purpose is the spinal column of my theology. 

Amid the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm or flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings— 
I know that God is good. 

2, Because the revelations of science in nature and of the Spirit in human experience and consciousness move on 
rapidly converging lines, and already forecast a spiritual interpretation of the universe that gives hope an equal validity 
with faith and love. 

3. Because life rises to higher levels and does not go back. The world is better today than it has ever been in the 
past. Both commerce and war grow more humane. The increasing sociality of the nations makes clearer the essential 
solidarity of the race, Brotherhood, long a sentiment, emerges in the consciousness of mankind as divine fact. Love and 
law, working toward one end, are disclosing their essential unity and drawing all life under their sway. 

4. Because Dr. Hale still lives to witness for God and the soul and the sovereignty of good will. Such men as he 
are at once representative and prophetic of the best. 

Springfield, Mass. Puiuie 8. Moxom. 


Here are some of the reasons why I think life is a blessing and hope the world is growing better: 

I. Because I was born that way. 

II. Because my father and mother were very good to me. 

III. Because there is a lot of useful work to be done in the world, and very interesting. 

1V. Because it is a pleasure just to know things, and everybody can know something. 

V. Because there are a great many people in the world of the same kind (though not of the same degree) as 
Edward Everett Hale, and it is good to keep company with them. 

VI. Because marriage is a success, when it is real. 

VII. Because it is free to go a-fishing, even though you catch but little fish. 

VIII. Because good books are cheap, and the best are the cheapest. 

1X. Because virtue wears better than vice. 

X. Because God lives in the world. A consistent religion is at the foundation of all optimism. 

Princeton, N. J. HENRY VAN DYKE. 


I am an optimist, because I believe that there is a real God and not a demi-God ; because I believe that there is a 
definite movement in the material universe, and that that movement is beneficent ; because I recognize the law of growth 
in human society, and am therefore not overwhelmed by the misery of the past, nor dismayed by the problems of the 
future; because I believe in the inexorable working of the moral law, and, therefore, in the educational nature of life, 


the freedom of man, the unity of his nature and the greatness of his spiritual fortunes. 
New York. ss a HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


I am a “confirmed optimist” by birth, by training, by temperament, by faith and by experience. 

My childhood among the Susquehanna hills and valleys early taught me the love of nature, the daily glory of 
sunrise and sunset, the yearly miracle of spring, 

The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their color, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises—and God made it all. 

My training as the child of a country doctor in a home where the daily interests of every member of the family 
centered in caring for the sick, the poor, the aged—where everybody brought his needs and his anxieties—this was the 
true training for an optimist. For no one can be permanently hopeful who merely looks on at life, criticising those who 
work. To see clearly the tragedies and to spend self in trying to save makes an optimist. 

All my life has been spent in contact with the children and young men and women in our schools and colleges. 
The longer I have watched them the more hopeful I am for the future of the world soon to be in their keeping. In 
spite of the amusement theory of life so many temporarily follow, ‘‘they mean intensely and mean good,” they are 
idealists, they are training for service, they respond eagerly to great leadership. 

My experience with plain, uneducated people in many lands, as with the young, confirms my belief in the kindness 
and upward-toiling goodness of men and women, in their responsiveness to the best, in their readiness to follow noble 
leaders. The influence of these moral leaders is eternal; the world is different and better for each of them, and their 
number increases steadily. No one can despair of a nation that gives such reasons as ours has done for passionately 
loving Phillips Brooks and President McKinley. 

We celebrate the birthdays not of the men who build railroads or make millions, but of those who write us great 
poems, or free the slaves, or teach us to “look up and not down, out and not in, forward and not backward, and lend a 
hand,” until 

In the darkest, meanest things, 
There alway, alway something sings. 
Cambridge, Mass. : ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 





No sign of the times is more instructive than the effect of social service upon social hope. The critics, the philos- 
ophers, and the lookers.on are just now afflicted with an epidemic of social pessimism. Political methods seem debauched, 
municipal conditions degenerate, the burden of poor-relief increasing and the tone of prosperous life degraded by 
commercialism ; until, as Matthew Arnold said, ‘‘The upper classes grow materialized, and the middle classes vulgarized, 
and the lower classes brutalized.” And, meantime, who are the social optimists? They are the people who, as Kipling 
says, are “‘doing things.”” The world looks better the more closely it is seen. Social service renews social hope. He that 
wills to do the will comes to know the doctrine. He that loses his life for others’ sakes comes to find his own life worth 
the living. The renaissance of philanthropy which our time is witnessing is the forerunner of a renaissance of faith. 
The way out of one’s social discouragement is to contribute social courage. The secret of the worth and significance of 
life is hidden from many who are wise and prudent and disclosed to those who “lend a hand.” 

Cambridge, Mass, . FrANcIs G. PEABODY. 
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I am full of hope for the life of the world because I believe in God. This world is God’s world. Eternal Reason 





is its central principle. Were John Fiske still living here, as he is living elsewhere, and able to contribute to this Good 
Cheer number, he would point out with insight stiil clearer and conviction still deeper than in his “Destiny of Man” a 
dozen years ago, how our new philosophy of evolution simply strengthens, and immensely strengthens, a rational teleology, 
and can be adequately stated only in terms that satisfy the poetical and religious sentiment. Good cheer is possible in 
this world to men who believe that God’s other name is Justice. 

I am full of hope for the world because I am a student of history; and the lesson of history is a lesson of hope. 
With al) reservations—and I think no one feels more keenly than myself the depravities and the recreancies of men and 
of nations—this world is a better world to live in than it ever was before. Read any history of the nineteenth century 
and ask whether you would rather live in the England, the France, the Germany, the Italy, the Spain, the America of 


the first pages or of the last? 


Consider the question of war. We will not whitewash the present awful wickednesses in the Philippines and in 
South Africa. But with these and all else before our eyes, it is with confidence and hope that I survey the history of 
war. During the millennium which has followed Alfred the Great war was the normal condition of things, the regular 
vocation of nations. Today war is not the chief or common business of Christendom. Edward Everett Hale and all men 
with eyes like his know that the Hague Tribunal will hold the historian of this last decade a century hence, when 


Magersfontein and Cavite will be forgotten names. 


Boston. 


The tribunal and not the wars will mark the epoch. 


EpwIn D. MEAD. 
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COOD CHEER 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


CHARLES H.- AMES. 























Mr. Charles H. Ames is an Amherst gradu- 
ate of the class of 1870, and is a member of 
the publishing house of D. C. Heath & Co. in 
Boston. He took a trip around the world last 
year, in the course of which he spent six 
weeks in the Philippine Islands, where he 
had exceptional opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with the ideals and methods of the Taft 
Commission and of Superintendent Atkinson, 
who has charge of the educational propaganda, 
as well as to investigate for himself condi- 
tions in various parts of the islands. 


Public sentiment in regard to the 
American occupation of the Philippine 
Islands has been largely affected by the 
determined effort of critical persons to 
present every discouraging feature of it 
in its worst aspect. Letters from sick or 
discouraged or otherwise disaffected sol- 
diers, civilians or teachers have been 
given great and undue publicity. The 
‘‘seamy side” of such a question always 
exists. The value of a critical party is 
conceded. But it is my conviction, based 
on personal observation in the Philip- 
pines, that its work has been much over- 
done in America in regard to this great 
and important question. The recent 
presentation before the Senate commit- 
tee of a large body of testimony from re- 
sponsible and competent witnesses, offer- 
ing means for a fairer and more encour- 
aging estimate of the whole question, 
may be considered substantial cause for 
satisfaction. 

There is no longer excuse for the no- 
tion that in the Philippine Islands a brave 
and intelligent race of people were con- 
tending for the same ideals which in- 
spired Washington and his associates in 
the struggle for American independence, 
or that ‘American soldiers were every 
day shooting Christian Filipinos for no 
crime but loving the Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 

There is no longer excuse for believing 
that the American army has become de- 
moralized and is given over to a spirit 
of revenge and cruelty, or that Governor 


Taft and his associates are vulgar carpet- 
baggers—actuated by a spirit of greed 
and selfishness—or that Superintendent 
Atkinson and his associates are engaged 
in forcing upon an unwilling peop'e an 
alien language and an education unsuited 
to their needs. 

The American people may now, with 
fullest warrant, accept the statement 
that their representatives, both military 
and civil, in the Philippines are, gener- 
ally speaking, a very creditable body of 
men, sensitive to public opinion at home, 
but necessarily possessed of a knowledge 
of the situation not obtainable here, and 
striving with rare courage and wisdom to 
bring order out of chaos, and to the best 
of their ability serving the high interests 
of civilization. 

It is my belief that the ‘‘Spanish war”’ 
was one of the most justifiable in history, 
was conducted on exceptionally human- 
itarian principles so far as our country 
was concerned, and that the most unex- 
pected train of events, which brought to 
us the possession of Porto Rico and the 
responsibility for the Philippine archi- 
pelago, followed in practically unavoida- 
ble sequence from that war. 

Into this opinion, so far as this logical 
sequence or the duty of the United States 
under the circumstances is concerned, 
enter no considerations of future profit 
to America of either a financial or po- 
litical nature. Whether such profits, or, 
on the other hand, loss and future com- 
plication and danger may be the result 
are separate questions and not subjects 
of discussion in this article. 

While it is admitted that about this 
question of the primary right of this 
country in the Philippines the greatest 
difference of opinion has existed, and, in 
spite of recent revelations, may continue 
to exist, it is submitted that the present 
conduct of our representatives in the 
islands should not be made a part of that 
question and should be judged on its own 
basis. 


For present conditions then it may be 
stated that the efforts to secure peace 
throughout the vast extent of the Philip- 
pines have substantially succeeded. A 
few hostile bands are still active but in 
very restricted areas. A work so vast 
and varied that it can hardly be more 
than hinted at here has been accom- 
plished in the interests of civilization. 

The first need after actual hostilities 
have ceased is means of communication. 
Before our advent these were probably 
the worst of any country in the world 
having any relations with civilization. 
There are now nearly 1,000 miles of cable, 
nearly 5,000 miles of telegraph lines, and 
between one and two hundred miles of 
railway. 

The work of the Taft Commission in 
the best interests of the Philippine 
people, as well as of their relations with 
the United States, has been for more 
than a year and a half unremitting and 
truly wonderful. From the awful chaos 
of affairs in the islands and complexity 
of duties and questions, unimaginable at 
this distance, it has evolved order and 
detailed plan, and put its plan very 
largely into execution. 

The tangled mass of Spanish law has 
been carefully studied. It has created a 
municipal code, a provincial law, a school 
law, a law prescribing an accounting sys- 
tem, passed acts organizing a bureau of 
the central government, acts organizing 
the courts, an act to incorporate the city 
of Manila, a code of civil procedure for 
the islands, a new tariff act, and has spent 
months in establishing municipal govern- 
ments throughout the archipelago. So 
far as possible it has brought the natives 
themselves into active governmental re 
lations. Unhampered in the slightest 
degree by the President or home govern- 
ment, its plans seem to have been as wise 
as human good will and the best ability 
available could make them. 

The Educational Department has in its 
way achieved asimilar record. The send- 
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ing out of 1,000 American teachers tv 
assist in the establishment of a genuine 
educational system in such a country is 
one of the romances of the world. Super 
intendent Atkinson and his associates 
have been criticised and derided aud even 
denounced—and for every conceivable 
reason. Utter failure has been predicted. 
But it is becoming known that it was an 
entirely sincere and serious movement 
and that, though it was in the face of 
obstacles to daunt any but the most de. 
voted, it has been from the first surpris- 
ingly successsful. It is but a beginning. 
Errors may be made and plans may have 
to be modified, the superficially educated 
native may cause trouble, or his zeal for 
education cool, but whatever capacity 
for intellectual and moral improvement 
he may possess will now for the first time 
in the history of his country begin to 
have assistance and opportunity for de- 
velopment. 

Up to date the work of the Educational 
Department has been welcomed by the 
native population, and the plans and 
labors of its able and devoted superin- 
tendent and his assistants have been 
justified. The labor they have under- 
taken is an endless one. It must con- 
stantly pass to newer hands. It isa part, 
and perhaps the very noblest part, of the 
‘* white man’s burden,” and an inevitable 
one ; but he will learn better and better 
how to adjust it, and the world’s growth 
into more rationality by his efforts will 
be his reward by the way. 

Let it be remembered, however, of the 
American effort in the Philippines, that its 
motive is the highest and that it is demo- 
cratic in its plan—designed for the people 
as such and not for the favored few—and 
above all that it is nothing forced upon 
an unwilling people, but what they have 
welcomed everywhere. 

The following peculiarly favorable con- 
ditions for our work in the Philippines 
seem to me to be of structural im- 
portance. 

(1) The Philippine Islands are a well- 
defined group, separate and apart from 
other islands or lands. The political sig- 
nificance of this fact will be at once rec- 
ognized when one contrasts them with 
the ‘border land”’ countries, like Korea 
or Siam or Afghanistan. 

(2) The relatively small number of the 
people with whom we have todeal. The 
whole population of the islands is judged 
to be not more than 8,000,000, with only 
about 6,000,000 of which number we are 
at present practically concerned. We 
are a race of 76,000,000, with limitless re- 
sources. Contrast this with the problem 
of the English in India in controlling a 
diversity of races numbering 300,000,000 ; 
or with the efforts of any Occidental na- 
tion, or of all of them combined, to in- 
fluence, not to say control, the 400,000,000 
of China. 

(3) The great majority of the Filipinos 
are, at least nominally, Christian. This 
is a fact of prodigious importance. Even 
granted that they are still superstitious, 
and that their religion has not, as yet, 
in their minds any very close relation 
with morality, it is yet true that in their 
confessions and ceremonies they cele- 
brate the same religious ideals that we 
do. Contrast with this the hostility of 
the Hindus and Chinese to these ideals, 
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and the enormous initial advantage in 
our task will be recognized. 

(4) The Filipinos are already favorably 
disposed to and eager for education, and 
even the kind of education we are doing 
so much to provideforthem. Here again 
is a feature of transcendent importance. 

All the considerations cited lighten in 
a marvelous way the task we have un- 
dertaken in the islands, and seem to me 
to constitute valid reasons why the Amer- 
ican people of all the civilized peoples in 


Good Cheer in 


Railroad Men Using Their Bibles 


I have just come from my young people’s 
meeting, where a talk was given te young men 
by the superintendent of the building de- 
partment of a railway system. This man 
travels from 1,000 to 2,000 miles each week 
but makes it a point to be at home Sundays 
to teach his Bible class. Words of good 
cheer they were to those who hear so often 
the saying that business and Christianity do 
not go together. He brought the railroad 
company’s Book of Rules along, books about 
the size of a Testament. And with them he 
laid God’s Book of Rules. It was good cheer 
to hear such a man say that he believed it 
was because he had studied God’s Book of 
Rules, was a member of the church and teach 
ing a Bible class, that he was recommended 
for his present position, which he has held 
for twenty years. It was good cheer to hear 
him say that one of the head men of his rail- 
road, traveling constantly, made it a practice 
to spend the Lord’s Day in taking part in the 
ehurch service of the town where he hap- 
pened to be. It was good cheer to know that 
three out of the five deacons of this man’s 
church are railroad men and a fourth the 
ehief of police. His advice to the young 
men was, “If you want business success, if 
you want promotion, study God’s Book of 
Rules as well as that of the railroad company.” 

Lincoln, Neb. L. H. WILD. 


Two Brothers Reconciled 


Happy? Yes, almost beyond expression— 
two brothers carrying for ten years a burden 
of estrangement have dropped it at the foot 
of the cross, and now enjoy the sunlight of 
God’s approval. The hour of night has 
changed to sunshine. True penitence always 
brings ‘‘ good cheer,” and life is too short 
and precious for variance or strife. 

L. 8. D. 


Volunteers for Skin Grafting 


A year ago a little boy was frightfully 
burned. After some anxious days the word 
went out that there was a fighting chance for 
his life, and skin grafting would be resorted to. 
Volunteers were needed to supply skin, since 
the amount that could be taken from one per- 
son would not begin to meet the requirements. 
There is a notion prevalent that to give up 
one’s skin is the height of sacrifice. This 
isn’t so, for the operation is never dangerous, 
though painful, and anybody who will can 
stand physical pain. Nevertheless, the im- 
pression commonly exists that to surrender 
one’s body to the surgeon’s knife for the slow 
removal of one’s skin is to exhibit the acme 
of heroism. 

Mark you—you blind ones who believe that 
the world is made up of altogether selfish 
folks—within a week that burned boy’s pa- 
rents received offers of “enough skin to cover 
the side of a house,” as the father expressed 
it. Friends, neighbors and acquaintances 
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the world should be the ones to attempt 
the gradual improvement of this Oriental 
race, and why the Philippine people are, 
of all others in the Orient, the most fa- 
vorably situated and constituted for such 
an experiment. 

The experiment is a grave and extraor- 
dinary one, and its results no man may 
accurately predict; but, allowing long 
time for it and patience and thoroughness 
and honesty in what we have undertaken, 
we need not anticipate ultimate failure. 


Every Day Life 


hastened to proffer their bodies for this 
service. 

For various reasons only a few of these 
offers could be accepted, and the more than 
five hundred pieces of living skin that have 
been transferred to the poor, burned little 
body came from less than half a dozen per- 
sons, the father giving most. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that all sorts and conditions 
of people sincerely and spontaneously offered 
themselves for this service of brotherliness. 

Philadelphia. HERMAN Hapaoop. 


The Minister Kept the Store 


One of the members of a wealthy suburban 
church was a German woman, who helped out 
her husband’s earnings by keeping a tiny 
thread and needle store. During July the 
husband fell ill with typhoid fever. His wife 
was his only nurse, caring for him and for 
her little store. One scorching day when the 
pastor called, he found the brave woman, for 
the first time, utterly disheartened. ‘‘My 
man, he so sick. The doctor suy today the 
turn come. He get well or he die. I not 
leave him one minute. But my store, who 
keep him? If we sell nodings, we eat 
nodings.” “I will keep store for you,” said 


-the pastor, quietly. 


Allthat long July day, in the stifling shop, 
the ceiling only a few inches above his head, 
he sold cards of buttons, hooks and eyes, pins, 
thread and slate pencils. In the afternoon, 
when the “husbands’ train” comes in, the 
street is thronged with carriages, with 
women in summer toilettes, the new shop- 
keeper’s own parishioners. But, serenely un- 
conscious, the minister “ held the front” until 
evening, when good news from the sickroom 
released him. 


Catskill, N. Y. J. W. Jupp. 


How Cornelius Vanderbilt Gave His 
Money 


Cornelius Vanderbilt received daily a large 
number of letters soliciting financial assist- 
ance. He had a secretary to examine all such 
applications and weed out the unworthy. 
Then Mr. Vanderbilt made out his charity 
checks. 

This plan had gone on for some time, when 
one day Mr. Vanderbilt surprised his aide by 
saying: “Mr. Secretary, I have been think- 
ing of this matter of charity, and I have come 
to the conclusion that I ought to have more 
to do with it. It appears to me that you are 
getting the largest share of the blessing ; and 
while I am perfectly satisfied with your work, 
I am convinced that I ought to do it myself. 
I ought to be in closer touch with the causes 
which I am asked to help.” 

From that time Mr. Vanderbilt attended 
personally to charitable appeals, giving an 
hour or more of every day to their considera- 
tion. And to show his appreciation of his 
secretary’s work, as he dismissed him, he 
gave him a handsome check. 

R. W. WALLACE. 
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Edward Everett Hale—the Lend a Hand Man 


By George Perry Morris 







“Edward Everett Hale ; venerated and beloved, comforter and quickener of men, devoted to the social well-being, whose citizenship 


is acknowledged alike in the republic of letters, of the state, and of religion.” 


the title of Doctor of Laws from Dartmouth College, September, 1901. 


Booker T. Washington tells the story 
of how he first came to Boston, friend- 
less, weary, hungry, and burdened with @ 
heavy valise which he was carrying along 
the streets. ‘‘Suddenly,’’ he says, ‘I 
felt some one by my side, then a large, 
firm, warm hand was placed side by side 
with mine on the handle of the valise and 
the burden eased. The man was Edward 
Everett Hale.’’ It is pleasant to hear 





Washington tell this story, for it instantly 
deeply touches a Northern audience. 
Every hearer at once recognizes how per- 
fectly the incident reveals the noblest 
and most fundamental trait of Dr. Hale. 
It is symbolic of his life ; and, of course, 
the fact that the unknown Negro, who in 
turn was for Dr. Hale the symbol of a 
downtrodden people, has since become 
the leader of his race adds moral beauty 
and significance to the incident, gives it 
larger content, makes the scene one of 
which we wish we had a photograph. 
Consequently when we hear the tale told 
our hearts burn within us and we let our 
hand clappings and our smiles and tears 
tell once more of our homage to the ideal 
in life. 

There are so many sides to Dr. Hale’s 
life and there are so many places that 
he seems to be at his best that it is diffi- 
cult to say where you would rather meet 
him for an interview. I have often 
thought he must be at his best at a 
meeting of the Sons of the Revolution 
or of the Loyal Legion, and it has seemed 
as if the time of all times to see and 
hear the man in formal speech and the 
comradery of conversation must be then, 
when the depths of his passionate love 
of country are stirred. I am told by 
young clergymen who go to him for 
private counsel or who meet him in the 
ecclesiastical conferences of his own de- 
nomination that he then seems to be great- 
est tothem. I infer from the testimony 
of those who have been privileged to en- 
ter his study, shown in the picture above, 
that he is at his very best there, when 





surrounded by his books, his precious 
memorabilia of so many generations of 
distinguished kinsmen, I have heard him 
talk to Chautauquans in the great audi- 
torium at Chautauqua, instructing them 
in the principles of American democracy 
and the Four Gospels, and I have felt that 
he was greatest then. But come to think 
it all over, he is greatest to me as he sits 
in his den in the Albion Block on Beacon 
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Street, in the Lend a Hand Record office, 
Boston, and listens to the woes of men, 
and plans with them for their restoration ; 
as he sends forth his literature counseling 
young people how to be helpful in the 
world ; as he marshals his supplies to be 
dispatched to the suffering Boer prisoners 
in Bermuda; as he arranges for the dis- 
tribution of literature arraigning the War 
Lords of the World, and pleading for the 
settlement of international difficulties by 
arbitration. 

Here it is that he is seen as the St. 
Christopher of Boston, the burden-bearer, 
the man whose days and nights have 
been full of planning for other men’s 
welfare, making mistakes at times, to be 
sure, often being deceived by the wicked 
and unscrupulous, but. always in the 
mood and with the attitude of the helper 
of humanity, the Lend a Hand man, who 
is looking up and not down, out and not 
in, forward and not back, and lending 4 
hand. 

Consider for a moment the causes 
which Dr. Hale has helped during his 
long, busy life—anti-slavery, prison re- 
form, the Law and Order League, the 
Chautauqua Literary and. Szientific Cir- 
cle, the Associated Charities, the Mohonk 
Conferences for Indian Reform and In- 
ternational Arbitration, the Lend a Hand 
Clubs, the King’s Daughters, Christian 
socialism, the initiative and referendum 
propaganda. 

In short, any society organized to amel- 
iorate human conditions, spread democ- 
racy, conserve it after it is established, 
and popularize what he has believed to 


—President Tucker’s characterization when bestowing 


be Americanism and essential Christian- 
ity has been as certain of receiving his 
support by voice and pen as the magnet 
is sure to draw iron filings to it. 

The consequence is that at the celebra- 
tion of his eightieth anniversary this 
week in Boston he will not only be hon- 
ored by the officials of Boston, by his 
alma mater—Harvard,—by fellow-minis- 
ters of all denominations and by men of 
letters, but also by the presence of official 
delegations from Hampton and Tuskegee 
Institutes, Chambers of Commerce, Sons 
of the Revolution, the American Peace 
Society, the American Invalid Aid Soci- 
ety, the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, and many other organizations 
which stand for altruism and patriotism. 
The homage will be as varied in its origin 
and as diversified in its kind as the coat 
of Joseph was multi-colored, and will be 
eloquent testimony to the range of the 
man’s sympathies and the multiplicity of 
his points of contact as a helper of men. 

I said I preferred to see Dr. Hale at 
work in his den in the Albion building, 
because there he was the altruist person- 
ified. I dropped in there the other day 
and had a cup of coffee with him, running 
the gauntlet of the faithful women who 
serve him as secretaries, almoners and 
dispersers of ‘“‘cranks.”” I asked him how 
he had managed to be so optimistic all 
his life, how he had borne so many per 
sonal burdens, and whether it was be- 
cause of parents who were serene and a 
boyhood that was happy, or whether it 
was something more fundamental than 
environment and heredity? He replied, 
with humility, that he really hadn’t 
thought much about how it had come 
to pass. He had always believed in God, 
always loved God, always felt God to be 
a kind Father, who would show him his 
duty day by day and help him do that 
duty. And hence he had gone on doing 
the next thing at hand, trusting in God, 
never finding him wanting. 

Of course when a man eighty years old 
talks this way about his knowledge of 
God and his faith in Him, and gives so 
simple, and yet so deep, an expianation 
of a singularly rich life, you feel rever- 
ent and awéd. There is nothing more to 
ask because there is nothing more to be 
said. 

But of course, after you get away and 
re-read such typical utterances of Dr. 
Hale’s as What Is the American People 
and Puritan Politics, it slowly begins to 
dawn upon you that you have been hear- 
ing anew, from the lips of a great nine- 
teenth-century exponent of it, the core 
truth at the heart of the Puritan move- 
ment. With Dr. Hale, as with Mark 
Hopkins, “Theism has implied opti- 
mism”’’—a phrase which, heard early in 
life by the late Prof. J. Henry Thayer as 
it fellfrom Dr. Hopkins’s lips, profoundly 
affected him and contributed to his seren- 
ity of soul. 

God to Dr. Hale has been a person, not 
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aforce. Jesus has been an elder brother. 
All men have been brethren. A man of 
the people, always near the common 
heart, he has trusted the people just as 
Lincoln did, and the people trust him and 
love him, as is proved whenever he ap- 
pears before an intelligent representa- 
tive American audience. The memory of 
his reception by Dartmouth men at the 
Webster Centennial last fall will linger 
long in the minds of those privileged to 
witness it. 

His references to and judgments upon 
Orthodox Congregationalists, Presbyte- 
rians and Episcopalians have not always 
seemed just to those he has criticised, 
but any resentment has soon passed away 
in the light of the fraternal acts of the 
man. 

Tucked away in an obscure corner of 
the latest number of the Lend a Hand 
Record is one of those verses of prayer 
which Dr. Hale is always writing. His 
own admission therein contained makes 
it proper to dwell upon it, and to empha- 
size its beauty as the simple working 
creed of a Christian soon to pass on to 
another realm of experience. In it is 
distilled the experience of a lifetime, of 
& man who has never ceased to be a 
child, in that profound sense which Jesus 
had in mind when he said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
‘shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child shall not enter it.” 

Dr. Hale prays thus: 

Wake me today—dear Father, make me see 

How great a thing this is—to live in Thee. 


E’en at an open tomb the lesson give, 
And show me, Father, whatit is to live, 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 13-19. Giving: its law; its re- 
flex influence. 2 Cor. 8: 1-5; 9: 6, 7; 1 Cor. 
16: 1, 2. 

It is singular how loath we Christians are 
to trust the working of a spiritual law. We 
order our lives in sure reliance upon physical 
law. Weare confident that if we plant the 
seed and keep the weeds away the sunshine 
and the rain will bring it to maturity. But 
we shrink from testing the law found on so 
many pages of the Bible, to the effect that 
one’s growth and usefulness depend upon 
the policy of liberality. ‘“‘The liberal soul 
shall be made fat,” declares the Old Testa- 
ment. Jesus echoes the assertion more than 
once in such sentences as these. ‘Give and 
it shall be given you.” ‘‘ He that loseth his 
life shall find it.” I like that old illustration 
of the way in which it is possible to retain 
a portion of grain. Just’ as soon as one 
clenches his fist the shining meal escapes 


through every crevice, but pour it on the open. . 


palm and it remains there” You cannot in 
the long run hold anything simply by hang- 
ing on to it. You must be willing to put it 
out in the open where it can be available to 
others as well as to yourself. 





As respects dollars and cents this law holds. 
In the long run men are prospered according 
to their willingness to share their returns 
from business. If we could get at the exact 
statistics, I think we should find that Chris- 
tian people who have some definite convictions 
about devoting a portion of their income to the 
needs of the kingdom of heaven register as 
large a measure of outward success as do 
their neighbors whose contributions to char- 
ity consist in dimes and pennies tossed to the 
beggar by the wayside. Within{fa short while 
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several striking instances have come to me 
of men remarkably prospered in business 
who have made it their rule for many years 
to give a tithe of their income to the church 
and to philanthropy. They began this prac- 
tice when it was hard for them to spare that 
amount from small salaries, but they perse- 
vered then and God has brought them to the 
point where they can easily give more than 
a tithe. 


But no one, at any rate, can gainsay the 
spiritual returns from aliberal policy. Noth- 
ing after all develops the finer qualities so 
much as to give to another of that which rep- 
resents toil and sacrifice. It seems as if the 
noblest instincts of our hearts demand some 
such outlet quite as much for our own sake as 
for the sake of those to whom our offering 
goes. When a little child labors hour after 
hour just before Christmas to make something 
for father and then succeeds only in present- 
ing him with a pin cushion in which the 
clumsy stitches are evident, he values it more 
than the most expensive gift, and the child 
itself has taken a distinct step forward. Into 
its own heart have come impulses of love and 
tenderness never before cherished. We may 
dare even to apply this principle to God him- 
self. The demands of his own nature require 
that he should give his son. He could not be 
a redeeming father of mankind until he had 
furnished a crowning proof of his love. 





Is not this the key to many of our prob- 
lems? If we could only take this simple law 
and trust it, our doubts and questioning would 
disappear, our coldness and apathy would 
give way to a genuine interest in men, to a 
real sense of fellowship with God. You con- 
fess sadly that you have no interest in mis- 
sions. How much money have you invested 
in them within the last year? Put twenty 
dollars into the training of an Indian orphan, 
or send ten dollars for the rebuilding of a 
college in north China; connect yourself per- 
sonally with some worker in China or Africa; 
deny yourself some luxury in order to help 
equip that worker—and see if you do not have 
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a deeper interest in missions. Those early 
Christians to whom Paul wrote believed in this 
law and practiced it, and that is why there 
was such a sturdy type of Christianity in the 
first century. Our converts on missionary 
soil today, who more nearly resemble in their 
giving the widow whom Jesus commended 
than do most Christians in Americas, show in 
their own strong and daring lives the reac- 
tive influence of that same law. It is forever 
true, as President Tucker has well said, that 
the secret of success is to be lavish of one’s 
personality. 





For the sake of fellowship and inspiration 
among Congregationalists, a movement has 
been set on foot to hold a summer college at 
Lake Side (near Sandusky), Ohio, next Au- 
gust. The plans are just being perfected 
under the direction of a committee appointed 
by the Cleveland Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches. By vote of the conference 
Prof. H. C. King and Prof. E. I. Bosworth 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary have been 
secured to take charge of the instruction. 
The college will open on August 20 and close 
on August 31. Very favorable terms have 
been made with the Lake Side management 
for board and cottage accommodations. In 
case it is successful this coming summer, per- 
manent arrangements can be made for future 
seasons. Professor King and Professor Bos- 
worth will deliver lectures on important pa;- 
sages of the New Testament; hold meetings 
for conference and prayer, and be accessible 
to those who wish to ask questions concerning 
the topics presented ; popular lectures will be 
arranged for the evenings, and sermons will 
be given on Sundays by eminent preachers. 
It is hoped thus to bring together many of the 
leading Congregationalists from the East and 
West. It will be an informal and thoroughly 
spiritual conference. Lake Side is a delight- 
ful resort on Lake Erie, within easy reach of 
Cleveland, Sandusky, Oberlin and Put-in-Bay. 
Those who wish to learn ‘more concerning the 
plans and terms are requested to write to Rev. 
H. S. Wannamaker, Elyria, Ohio. 





Columbia Opens a Building for Religious Work 


When President Low located his gift of a 
library building, he fronted it to the south, 
leaving spaces east and west for two support- 
ing structures, one the chapel, the other what 
should be to the university what Brooks 
House is to Harvard. The chapel site re- 
mains vacant, but this house, christened Earl 
Hall and given by Mr. William E. Dodge, has 
recently been opened. In all respects it is 
under control of the university corporation, 
but its work was placed, before building was 
begun, in the charge of the Y. M.C. A. It is 


to house, however, all student religious en- 
deavor. It is of brick and light sandstone, 
with a bronze dome in harmony with other 
buildings of the Columbia group. The in- 
terior is beautifully finished in hard wood. 
The principal address at the formal opening 
was made by Dr. W. R. Huntington of Grace 
Church. The management of the hall is to be 
under Dr. J. C. McCracken, a well-known 
athlete. The upper floors contain the rooms 
designed for the men, but the women students 
are provided for in rooms on the lower floor. 
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Why Robin Stopped Crying 
BY LUCY MANVILLE SPRAGUE 


Robin was crying again. This time it 
was because his mother called him to 
come to his reading lesson. Last time it 
was because he could not find his ball. 
The time before he had a sliver taken 
out, and the time before that Uncle Dan 
had laughed when he saw Robin finishing 
a slice of bread and jelly—a great irregu- 
lar line of red stretching away up under 
his eyes, far out on his cheeks and down 
to the tip of his little chin. 

Grandpa said it did beat all how many 
things that lad could find to cry about 
between daylight and dark. Uncle Dan 
said that at a moderate calculation Robin 
ghed & pint of salt water every day. By 
the time he was in college he would 
weep a gallon a day, and he tried 
to count up how much it would be 
when Robin was fifty. Grandma 
promised him pennies galore if he 
would go a week without a cry; 
then, finding that impossible, if 
only one day should pass without 
tears. But he was still penni-— 
less. 

The boys of the neighborhood 
jeered at Robin, and called ‘‘cry- 
baby,” when he passed. But that 
dic not cure him, Papa sent him 
promptly out of sight when the 
crying began, saying that so much 
damp air was bad for his rheuma- 
tism. Mamma told him stories of 
brave people, and encouraged him 
in every way, but nothing seemed 
to help when once a cry got fairly 
started. 

Today the lesson was about 
George Washington and the flag. 
Mamma had some flags, tiny ones, 
such as Robin had never seen be- 
fore. They crossed some over the 
door and put some about George 
Washington’s picture and Robin 


For the Children 


proud and happy because our little boy 
has grown to be a little man.” 

So Robin and mamma went to work 
hard and said nothing to any one about it. 
When trouble came and Robin’s face be- 
gan to screw up, mamma called, ‘‘ What 
does it say, Robin?’ and the clouds 
cleared away with very little rainfall. 

‘““What does that mean?” asked Uncle 
Dan one day. 

“Never mind! That’s our secret,” 
laughed mamma. 

“It works pretty well, whatever it is. 
Must have reduced the salt water to 
about a gill a day, I should think.” 

Then papa brought Robin a knife, say- 
ing that his rheumatism was so much 
better that he and Robin would have to 
celebrate. 
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long as you keep it stiff that way, you 
can’t ery. Did you know that?”’ 

So Robin tried it, not only then, but 
often afterward, and between the two 
helps it wasn’t so very long before every 
one came to think a great deal more of 
the little boy than they used to, and he 
rattled pennies in his pocket as proudly 
as you please, 





Funny Names for Children 


Chinese children have odd names—at 
least they seem very funny to Americans. 
Professor Headland in his interesting 
book The Chinese Boy and Girl tells us 


‘what Oriental parents call their sons and 


daughters: 

The name given the child is 
called its ““milk” name, and is 
supposed to last only until the 
boy enters school. Whether boy 
or girl, it may answer a good part 
of its life to the place it occupies 
in the family, whether first, sec- 
ond, or third. If a girl, she may 
be compelled to answer to “ Little 
Slave,” and, if a boy, to “ Bald- 
head.” But the names usually 
given indicate the place or time 
of birth, the hope of the parent 
for the child, or exhibit the par- 
ent’s love of beauty or euphony. 

A friend who was educated in 
a school situated in Filial Piety 
Lane, and who afterwards lived 
near Filial Piety Gate, called his 
first son ‘“‘ Two Filials,” Another 
friend had sons whose names were 
‘Have a Man,” “Have a Moun- 
tain,” ‘‘Have a Garden,” ‘“‘Have 
a Fish.” ...I1 have as I writea 
list of names commonly applied to 
girls, from which I select the fol- 
lowing: Beautiful Autumn, Jade 
Pure, Charming Flower, Lucky 
Pearl, Precious Harp, Covet 





held one in his hand while they 
went through the lesson. | 
At the very bottom of the page 


I look at you—you look at me. 
One’s a wise fellow—which can it be? 


Spring; and the parent’s way of 
speaking of his little girl, when 
not wishing to be self.deprecia- 





were these three lines : 
Red says, “‘ Be brave.” 
White says, “ Be pure.” 
Blue says, “ Be true.” 

They said them over and over until 
Robin could say them alone. Then he 
ran away to play. 

Pretty soon mamma heard him saying 
them over in the parlor, picking out 
things having those colors. Then he 
came into her room and tried it with the 
flowers. The simple lines seemed to 
have charmed him, so that two or three 
hours passed before he even felt like cry- 
ing. The first time the tears started 
again his mother caught him up, and 
carrying him to Washington’s picture 
said : 

“What does the flag say, Robin?” 

Smiling through his tears, in spite of 
himself, he began, ‘“‘Red says, ‘Be 
brave.’” 

“That's it! That’s my little man! 
Whenever you feel like crying, just say 
it to yourself, Robin, and then the boys 
won't laugh at you, and Grandma will 
pay you the pennies, and we’ll all be so 


He had a jolly time with it for a while, 
but it was not long before a scream from 
the back yard brought every one out to 
see what had happened to Robin. He 
had cut a gash in his finger and the blood 
—a terrible sight to the little boy—was 
drip, drip, dripping down. 

Mamma held him in her arms till his 
fright was over, and then she said, ‘See 
how bright and pretty the blood is, Robin. 
What color is it?” 

**Red,” said he in a very faint voice. 

‘* And what does red say ?’”’ 

“Red says, ‘Be brave,’” with a smile 
breaking through the tears. 

‘“*What’s that ?” asked Grandpa. 

Then Robin told them all about the 
flag and what its colors meant. 

‘*Every time a drop of blood comes peep- 
ing out,” said mamma, ‘it is Mother 


’ Nature saying, ‘Be brave, Robin, be 


brave.’”’ 

Then Uncle Dan said: ‘‘ That’s a pretty 
good idea, young man. Now let me tell 
you something. Pull your upper lip 
down tight and hard—so. Now, just as 


tive, is to call her his ‘‘ Thousand 
ounces of gold.” Boys may be called Dog, 
Flea, Fragrant Palace, Learned Treatise. 





The Children’s Cheers 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


“Three cheers for the President—hip, hur- 
ray!” 

Said Ned, leaning over the fence one day, 

And watching the crowd that filled the whole 
street, 

While his soul was stirred by the loud drum- 
beat. 

“*T wish Papa was head of the land, 

And rode in percessions, with a brass band, 

And every one waved and cheered and bowed. 

My! wouldn’t his little boy be proud!” 


“‘ Three cheers for Papa!” said his sister Lill, 
“Tf the crowd don’t give them, his children 
will. 

The first cheer shall be his favorite flowers, 
Put on his desk just before office hours; 

And the second some nicely mended gloves, 
With a note tucked inside from two he loves; 
And the third—the third I guess shall be 

A hug and kiss when he comes home to tea.” 
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Good Cheer for the Home 


By H&LEN CAMPBELL 


As I write there lies before me one of 
the most recent wails from a well-known 
author singing ‘‘ tallow-dip”’ for a gener- 
ation on which the sun is shining. The 
wail sums up: “Baek to the Home! Till 
women again return to those sacred pre- 
cincts and resume long neglected duties, 
we are on the way to destruction of all 
that makes life desirable or valuable.” 

Heis notalone. There are good women 
as well as many men of the same mind. 
Yet, as we move on in this year of our 
Lord 1902, never since time began has 
there been a year so truly of our Lord; 
light shining, where, a generation ago, 
was only darkness. Confining oneself 
strictly to what concerns woman’s share, 
and leaving actual figures to the sociolo- 
gists, let us see what tale our thousands 
of Women’s Clubs have to tell. 

First, then, the clubs are emancipated 
absolutely from that stage of beginnings 
when they were feeling out rather blindly 
to their real mission, while they lingered 
with Ceramics and seventeenth century 
French Literature, and other excellent 
topics on which they wrote papers, all of 
them educational, yet remote from the 
world’s life. Today they have come to 
committees on Civics, Municipal House- 
keeping, Public Health, Public Beauty, 
Housing of the Poor—all the questions 
that, lacking the woman side, or view, 
have had either imperfect handling or 
none. The very dirty, very ugly, hud- 
died and troubled and confused world 
needed mothering, the fathers’ house- 
keeping by themselves being of the order 
that women who have left men at home 
alone are all able to define. But as this 
Public Housekeeping opened up, and the 
public general question resolved itself, 
as it ever must, into the handling of the 
individuals who make that public, the 
home has taken on an aspect of un- 
dreamed-of power and place. 

‘*Back to the Home!” had been the 
ery of slow-brained men and women, 
who could not see that each step forward 
gave clearer perspective for all that home 
had lacked, and that home at its highest 
development had for the first time in 
history become a common working ideal. 
Domestic Science or Household Econom- 
ics, after long avoidance as the one topic 
from which all club women sought to 
escape, has taken its place as foundation 
study. Today every ambitious club has 
its household science committee, its 
course of study and reading, its school of 
cookery for working girls, or possibly for 
its own members, and its steady push 
toward making such study a part of the 
school system all over the country. 

The college, whether co-educational or 
for women alone, has opened its eyes and 
decided at last that woman as woman 
requires specific training, not alone for 
her own home life, but that she may bet- 
ter do her share in mothering the world 
about her. There are at present in the 
United States some sixty well-organized 
courses of this nature in colleges and in- 
stitutes, the list growing almost as one 
writes. To build better bodies as homes 
for better souls is a process long delayed 


but growing steadily into recognition. 
The study of foods takes the foreground, 
but with this comes home sanitation, and 
general hygiene ; and a step beyond, the 
arrangement of facts relating to house- 
hold methods not alone for the single 
home but homes for all. What harms 
the individual harms the public, is a new 
reading of the Golden Rule. The woman 
who has come to full understanding of 
this can never again think of her own 
life alone. She attains to a new sense of 
the meaning of Social Service, and her 
children share the faith with her. 

Domestic service, that ‘‘ belated indus- 
try,’”’ as Jane Addams well calls it, has 
readjusted itself in the new light more 
slowly because it is more complicated 
than any question with which women 
dealin person. But training for mistress 
as well as maid is now taken for granted 
as a necessity. The Kitchen Garden sys- 
tem in industrial schools follows hard on 
the Kindergarten, and is making the 
children who delight in it the educators 
of countless fathers and mothers, past 
reaching in any other way. 

The evolution of the perfecting apart- 
ment house, the thought of the Public 
Kitchen and its possibilities, a better 
order of laundry service, are all matters 
of eager and skilled attention. While 
we know ours is still a transition time, 
as vexing and perturbing as any general 
moving day, the new home we enter is as 
a palace compared to the dimly lighted 
habitations of our past. We have loved 
the home even when tallow-dips were its 
utmost illumination. How much more 
when sunshine rules and all its windows 
open to the sun! Each week brings re- 
port of better and better homes for,all, of 
growth of thought as to working women’s 
hotels on a par with the great Mills Hotel 
for men and prosperous clubs for women 
like the Jane Club of Chicago, or that 
city’s great Working Girls Lunch Club, 
organized and directed by the Woman’s 
Club. 

As foundation stone for all, the Kinder- 
garten has passed from the experimental 
stage into clear apprehension of the 
meaning of Froebel the Master. The 
Mothers’ Congress, the countless Moth- 
ers’ Clubs all over the land, the special 
courses in Hygiene, otherwise ‘‘ prevent- 
ive medicine,” which is merely com- 
mon sense in using natural factors— 
fresh air, water, good food, sunshine, 
recreation—what women had such oppor- 
tunities as these a generation ago ? 

All this is but hint of the good day in 
whose full coming for all each woman 
may have her share. Struggle is not 
over, but it has ceased to be merely per- 
sonal. More and more the thought is 
altruistic ; each for all and all for each. 
More beauty for daily living, but more 
and more simplification. The day nears 
steadily when mad luxury will become a 
crime, money mean simply more power 
to bless, and no city be counted worthy 
of honor unless there be “room in its 
streets for the soul.” Out of the home, 
whose mission even now we but begin 
to discern, come all these signs of cheer, 
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and the great citizens to come, the hope, 
the ideal of the race, are in the arms of 
mothers in our homes. 





’Tis Good to Live 


BY MAUDE LOUISE RAY 


’Tis good to live! If but to feel 

The winds of summer softly blow, 

To tread the grass, now gay with flow’rs, 
Now warm beneath a spread of snow. 


’Tis good to live! If but to dream 
That even in the city street, 

Above the highest building’s top 

God’s answer and my prayer will meet. 


’Tis good to live! If but to learn 
Although I’m weak, my friend is strong. 
And many a minor tone it takes 

To swell the chords for one grand song. 


’Tis good to live! If but to love 

All brave, true women, tender men; 

To know a doubter may find faith 
Through some pure heav’n of eyes again, 


’Tis good to live! If but to hear 

A taneful voice, homesick for heav’n, 
Or read a glowing prophecy 

The poet to the world has giv’n. 


If but to see amid the crowd 

Two comrades meet and greeting give ; 
A face the love-light glorifies ; 

A laughing child—’tis good to live! 





“Parents’ Nights” 
BY REV. J. LEE MITCHELL 


A new and unique method of bringing 
the home and the school into closer rela- 
tions is being tried in connection with one 
of the public schools in Attleboro, Mass. 
School entertainments to which parents 
were invited have always been more or 
less in vogue. But the new parents’ 
nights are not entertainments. The idea 
originated with Miss Harriet Roth, prin- 
cipal of the Richardson School (primary 
and grammar grades). Impressed with 
the fact that teachers are but little ac- 
quainted with the parents of the children 
in their charge, except the comparatively 
few they may know socially, that parents 
are seldom seen in schoolrooms except to 
complain, and that such complaints are 
almost invariably founded on misunder- 
standing, Miss Roth determined to in- 
vite the fathers and mothers to meet her 
and her teachers for an examination of 
the school work, a practical talk on the 
ends sought and a general social evening. 

Mounted specimens of the work of some 
of the pupils are on exhibition, and in 
addition bound volumes of the papers of 
all the pupils, affording to the parents 
easy means of comparing the work of 
their children with the work of others 
and recognizing the ideal held in view. 

The talks pretty well illustrate the end 
sought. The superintendent of schools 
and the chairman of the board spoke on 
The Relation of the Home to the School. 
On another evening the superintendent 
of drawing talked on The Influence of 
the Beautiful; on another a physician of 
the city was called in to give a talk on 
The Health of School Children; the 
teacher of physical culture followed with 
ashort talk on the same theme, and a class 
was present to illustrate the gymnastic 
work of the schools. A semi-chorus of 


children is always present to sing. 
Two grades have been invited at a 
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time, the principal and the teachers of 
those grades acting as a reception com- 
mittee and all the other teachers as 
ushers. The scholars could not be pres- 
ent in large numbers, owing to the size of 
the rooms. Only such were invited as 
were needed, but every scholar’s work 
was present, and parents have other op- 
portunities of meeting their children and 
other people’s children ; it is the teachers 
and the school the parents need to know. 

The parents have really appreciated 
the opportunity and taken advantage of 
it; over twenty men were present at the 
last gathering. On all sides were heard 
such exclamations as, ‘“‘ Well, I had no 
idea the work was so different from what 
it used to be when we went to school” ; 
“JT didn’t know what you were doing 
here’; and the people lingered, talking 
with the teachers and examining the 
work until eleven o’clock. The senti- 
ment of that part of the town in which 
the Richardson School is located has cer- 
tainly undergone some changes toward 
modern educational methods. Miss Roth 
said in her opening address substantially, 
‘In a measure the problems to be solved 
by parent and teacher are identical. We 
hope to become personally acquainted 
with you, the fathers and mothers of the 
children with whom we spend so large a 
part of the time. Surely here is work for 
us to do together, faithfully, lovingly, per- 
sistently.”” One cannot doubt that a spirit 
of ‘mutual helpfulness” has been pro- 
moted. 

The teachers alone have any right to 
criticise. It means several hours more 
work for them ; half past eleven is a late 
hour for worn body and mind, to say 
nothing of the time for preparation. If 
the writer might add one word it is that 
the ever increasing red tape require- 
ments of the public schools demand of 
the teachers too many hours of fagging, 
of profit to nobody, and leave too little 
force for expansion in the direction 
aimed at in these parents’ meetings. 


Another Use for Old Pictures 


Mr. Chandler’s article in The Congrega- 
tionalist for March 15 on A New Use for Old 
Pictures interested me much, because I have 
been working along similar lines the past six 
months. Last September I realized that the 
members of our C. E. Society knew scarcely 
anything about missions. I realized that it 
would be impossible to arouse any lasting 
enthusiasm unless a wider knowledge of the 
workers and their fields could be obtained. 

After much thought and prayer, our mis- 
sionary committee decided to dévote the first 
ten minutes of each Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing—after the praise service—to Current 
Events in Missions. Not more than four er, 
at most, five items of interest are taken up. 
These have been gleaned from the daily pa- 
pers and missionary magazines, home and for- 
eign, and carefully condensed. While the 
items are being read, pictures relating to them 
are passed about. 

These pictures were obtained, as were Mr. 
Chandler’s, from old missionary magazines, 
and have proved an “Open Sesame” in our 
pursuit of missionary information. We have 
how over 500 mounted. A dull red mount is 
more satisfactory than the gray, especially for 
old pictures, as it gives them a little more 
coloring and tone. 

Much that is of interest appears in these 
old magazines beside the pictures, especially 
in the Missionary Herald. In the last two 
pages one often finds an interesting story, 
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illustrated. I go through all my old maga- 
zines, mark on each cover, as I examine them, 
the country or workers I expect to use in 
each, with the pages on which they may be 
found. When we are to have a missionary 
meeting on Bulgaria, as we did a short time 
ago, I get out all my magazines labeled Tur- 
key, cut out all the pictures that do not inter- 
fere with reading matter and give to members 
of the missionary committee to mount. They 
meet at my house one evening each month for 
this purpose. The pictures having reading 
matter on the back which we do not care to 
lose are also passed to the committee; the 
reading matter is then condensed and copied, 
the pictures brought back and mounted. 

We use our pictures for current events, 
missionary meetings, junior meetings, where 
they create much interest and enthusiasm, 
and now expect to use them in our missionary 
socials. Three objects have been attained toan 
unexpected degree: first, the discarded maga- 
zines have really become useful; second, a 
new occupation, instructive as well as enter- 
taining, has been provided for our young 
people ; third, a larger interest in, knowledge 
of and enthusiasm for missions are spread by 
these young workers throughout the church. 

Danvers, Mass. ah B 





Waymarks for Women 


Norway is to allow women to serve as ju- 
rors. 

A new species of violet has been discovered 
on Orange Mountain by Miss Lillie Angell, 
and it now bears her name. 

The International Kindergarten Union holds 
its convention in Boston this year, April 23- 
25. We shall have something to say about 
the program later. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has arranged to have classes 
for the study of literature and art at the 
White House. This is an entirely new de- 
parture for the mistress of the Executive 
Mansion. But we have a literary President- 

London is in a predicament. With almost 
200 vacancies in her public schools, only twen- 
ty-one teachers have applied for the positions. 
The board will thus be forced to increase the 
extremely poor salaries paid at present. 

The Austrian postal and telegraph service 
now includes over 3,000 women. Miss Caro- 
line Barth, in an address celebrating the 
thirtieth anniversary of their admission, calls 
it “‘ not a jubilee, but the end of athirty years’ 
war.” 

Few who listen to the chimes at Grace 
Church, New York, know that the ringer in 
the belfry is a woman. Brawn and muscle 
are not required, as in the days when each 
rope was handled by a man, for Miss Bertha 
Thomass plays a little keyboard of nine notes, 
and the electrical apparatus in attachment 
rings the great bells. 

Prof. Harriet A. Boyd of Smith College, the 
only woman who has been permitted to exca- 
vate the antiquities of Greece, has been lec- 
turing in this country on her discoveries. 
Her success in obtaining a permit from the 
Greek government and the aid of the peas- 
ants in the work are due to appreciation of 
Miss Boyd’s services as nurse in the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897. 

Women are watching with interest the cam- 
paign against the so-called inspection for 
dutiable articles of the personal luggage of 
returning tourists. Petitions and letters com- 
plain that custom laws are abused and self- 
respecting women obliged to resort to false- 
hood to escape the discomfort and insolence 
entailed by these examinations. The Govern- 
ment has begun investigations, but no funda- 
mental change is expected in the near future. 
Why not solve the difficulty by appointing 
women as custom officers? Their judgment 
as to clothing liable to duties would be fair, 
and Uncle Sam would find them quick to de- 

tect any petty deception. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE WITNESS OF GOOD CHEER 


How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good 
tidings of good, that publisheth salvation. 


The Spirit of God is the bringer of joy, 
but the spirit of man is the transmitter 
of cheer forothermen. Make yourselves 
good conductors of the joy of God, if you 
pretend to love your friends.—J. O. R. 








The man who enjoys helps others to 
enjoy. He cannot keep his sunshine to 
himself. It is here that, turning from 
the imperfections of its followers, we ree 
the divine wholeness of the Master life. 
A prophet of the invisible, Christ knew 
and loved the seen. The world of birds 
and flowers, of happy sunshine and hu- 
man fellowships, was also his world. A 
Messenger from the center, he dwelt 
with gladness in the outer court, know- 
ing it also was a part of the Father's 
house.—J. Brierley. 





There is no duty we so much underrate 
as the duty of being happy.—R. L. Steven- 
son. 





A gloomy Christian will never get on, 
and the man who seeks to win others for 
Christ ought in his life and character to 
exhibit something of the peace of Christ. 
... To serve God joyously is to help to 
purify and increase the good of the 
world.— f?. J. Campbell. 

O give me the joy of living, 

And some glorious work to do! 

A spirit of thanksgiving, 

With loyal heart and true; 

Some pathway to make brighter, 

Where tired feet now stray ; 

Some burden to make lighter 

While ’tis day. 





On the fields of the Master gleaning, 

May my heart and hands be strong ; 
Let me know life’s deepest meaning, 

Let me sing life’s sweetest song ; 
With some faithful hearts to love me, 

Let me nobly do my best ; 
And at last, with heaven above me, 

Let me rest! 
—Julian J. Cutter. 





To be saved singing, is to be saved in- 
deed.—C. H. Spurgeon. 





Our kcarts are glad in Thee, O 
God, for Thou hast redeemed and 
blessed and kept us day by day, and 
in Thy presence there is peace and 

reat delight. From the fountain of 
Fhine unmerited and gracious favor 
we draw out richly and our hearts 
overflow in cheer. Life is joyful, for 
Thou hast glorified even our days 
on earth. Sorrows are light, for when 
we bring them to Thee, Thou givest 
strength. Losses cannot overwhelm 
us, for we cannot lose Thy love. De- 
lays but bring us back to Thee for 
new helps to patience and new op- 
portunities of pilgrim work. Thou 
givest usa song, and in the labors of 
the day, as in the watches of the 
night, our hearts go out to Thee in 
praise. Confirm us in Thy joy that 
we may help the world by cheerful 
and obedient days. Through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 
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If we accept the broad definition, given 
by Prof. Brander Matthews, that litera- 
ture is “‘the reflection and reproduction 
of the life of the people,” the opening 
years of this new century seem illumined 
by vital sincerity, sympathetic research 
and intelligence, and undaunted aspira- 
tion. In every age there are eclipses of 
mind and soul, tragic mists about the 
present and future, which temporarily 
obscure radiance and surety, yet above 
the pathway of modern life and litera- 
ture ever reappears the ‘‘smiling rain- 
bow, Hope.”’ One may trace direct, mul- 
tiform evidences of this energizing liter- 
ary pulse of the age, quite in contrast 
with the groping, often morbid, trend of 
much prose and verse of a quarter-cen- 
tury ago. The titles of recent volumes 
herald this intrinsic cheer—Apprecia- 
tions, The World Beautiful, Confident To- 
morrows, Strength of the Hills, Through 
Science to Faith. 

This tone of hope and uplift, however, 
is not indicative of a lighter, less thought- 
ful literature. With more emphasis and 
depth, stress is laid upon the significance 
and sacredness of life and brotherhood, 
the urgence of bettering social condi- 
tions, the vast mind-baflling problems of 
science and religion, in their unity and 
disparity. Fraternal services in practi- 
cal experiment are dictated by judicial 
study no less than by heart sympathy. 
Modern life and current literature are 
brightened by a cumulative knowledge of 
the expansive power of culture, linked 
with fellowship. The moral and spirit- 
ual inertia, reflected in the problem nov- 
els and introspective poetry of thirty 
years ago, have been superseded by notes 
of vigor and hope, yet with an increased 
recognition of human responsibility, well 
expressed by Miss Josephine Preston 
Peabody : 

As we shoulder care again, 
God gives us heart to sing. 


The age of individualism has been sub- 
merged, in large part, by the spirit of 
co-operation, yet the popular demand 
for biography, often ir prolix forms, in- 
dicates the current interest in the hero- 
man and in history as ‘‘ the biography of 
great men.”’ Widespread attention has 
been won by life records of lofty ideals 
and buoyant, courageous work—the vital 
and universal messages from Huxley and 
Drummond, Parkman and Lowell, Spur- 
geon and Phillips Brooks, and Stevenson. 

If hearty soul vigor is reflected in 
current history and biography, other 
literary forms, as well, are vibrant with 
joy and richness, to compensate for the 
strength-sapping trials of life. The re- 
vival of the romance of action, whether 
historical or contemporary, has imaged 
a vigor and heroism, a stimulative re- 
action from the cloying, erotic analyses 
of the later naturalistic and decadent 
schools of fiction. Incentives to practi- 
cal energy, high aspiration and the exer- 
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cise of a recreative imagination are 
resident, not alone in the many popular 
historical novels of the day of highest 
type, but also in the tales of current 
prowess portrayed by Kipling, Bullen, 
Hopkinson Smith and Miss French. 

Essays of the present day, with the 
exclusion of those which are distinctly 
critiques, have one unfaltering keynote 
—the reiteration of nature as a primal 
agent in body development, mind expan- 
sion and soul uplift. Whether typified 
in the distinct nature studies of Mr. Bur- 
roughs and his co-workers, or in the 
literary essays of Mr. Mabie, wherein na- 
ture and culture coalesce, or in that har- 
mony of science and religion, Through 
Nature to God, the vital message is the 
same—nature and man “in divine fellow- 
ship,” with a progression “from plane 
to plane in an endless ascension ; im- 
mortal growth is the prophecy which 
nature makes for man.” 

If the present decade is almost barren 
of great dramas, epics or lyrics, it is rich 
in wholesome, spontaneous verse, graphic 
with vivid nature vistas, warm-tinctured 
with brotherhood, premeated with mes- 
sages of hopeful zeal for the earnest 
toiler in whatever field of labor. In the 
allegorical beauty of Dr. van Dyke’s 
The Toiling of Felix, in The Lyrics of 
Brotherhood by Mr. Richard Burton, in 
the answer of John Vance Cheney to the 
challenge of The Man with the Hoe, 
echoes the same good cheer, the same 
lofty purpose: 

Nature reads not our labels “ great” or 
“small”; 

Accepts she one and all 

Who, striving, win and hold the vacant place ; 

All are of royal race. 

Blind and defiant must be the reader 
who, familiar with current literature of 
the higher grades, finds therein a domi- 
inant note of skepticism and despair, 
Wrung from the tortured father’s heart 
of the young, noble poet, Stephen Phil- 
lips, came his confession of Faith: 

My child from me is snatched away ; 
She vanished at the peer of day. 

Yet I discern with clearer brow 

A high indulgence in the blow, 

Light in the storm that o’er me broke, 
A special kindness in the stroke, 


A gentleness behind the law, 
A sweetness following on the awe. 


Maeterlinck, with his masterly grasp of 
human weaknesses and social wrongs, 
has proclaimed: ‘‘I: is well to believe 
that there needs but a little more thought, 
a little more courage, more love, more 
devotion to life, a little more eagerness, 
one day to fling open wide the portals of 
joy and truth.” 

Thus current literature, photographic 
of the dominant traits of the new cen- 
tury, with its vast problems of intellec- 
tual correlation, of true culture and lofty 
social service, speaks through its most 
representative authors a message of cour 
age and hope, a gospel of joy and pleni- 
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tude, ‘If your cup is small, fill it to the 
brim.” 





Higher Criticism Popularized 


The literature of the higher criticism 
of the Bible seems to be inexhaustible, 
and passes with each year almost into a 
new stage. When Kuenen and Well- 
hausen’s Histories of Israel were first 
translated, and, later, when Driver’s In- 
troduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament and similar works appeared, 
opponents of the views of these scholars 
called on students of the Bible to sus- 
pend judgment because the higher critics 
were not agreed and ‘‘the conclusions 
they stated could only be verified or 
refuted by scholars.’”” Then came at- 
tempts to popularize the studies that had 
been presented in technical forms, with 
references to untranslated texts and to 
works not easily accessible. Following 
these the results of studies of professors 
of Old and New Testament literature 
with their pupils have appeared in quick 
succession, until no one who wishes to 
inform himself of the fruits of recent 
study of the literature of the Bible need 
remain in ignorance. 

The work now before us,* by its list of 
volumes consulted by the author, shows 
the abundance of books recently published 
on the Old Testament that have been 
prompted by the new methods of studying 
it, though this list might be much length- 
ened without going beyond many a pas- 
tor’s library. This volume does not fur- 
nish new information for scholars, but it 
presents in popular form the conclusions 
of critics. Its introduction states briefly 
the newer views of the dates, authorship 
and composition of the Old Testament 
books and the arguments which support 
these views. Then the story of each 
period is rehearsed as given in the Bible, 
with the light thrown on it from other 
sources, and the religion of the period is 
considered. Dr. Wade, who is lecturer 
in Hebrew at St. David’s College, Lampe- 
ter, Wales, takes moderate ground and 
avoids extreme views. He is not contro- 
versial. He does not, for example, dis- 
credit the history in the Old Testament, 
though he considers its character to have 
been shaped by the ideas and aims of the 
writers. He does not disbelieve in mira- 
cles, but he holds that those who de- 
scribed them were content to refer to 
the direct operation of God everything of 
which they could not give a physical ex- 
planation. He uses the Old Testament 
to trace the development of a divine reli- 
gion ard of a morality which grew to 
noble proportions in a people specially 
chosen and directed by God. One has 
only to compare this book with a com- 
mentary like that of Lange, or Jameson, 
Faussett and Brown to see what differ- 
ent methods of Bible study are now cur- 
rent in theological schools, as compared 
with those of a quarter of a century ago. 


The New Books 


RELIGION 


Constructive Studies in the Priestly Ele- 
ment in the Old Testament, by William K. 
Harper. pp.151. University of Chicago Press. 


Thorough and comprehensive studies of the 
religious institutions of the Hebrews, with 


*Old Testament History. By G. Woosung Wade 
D. D. pp. 532. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
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Biblical references arranged in the margins. 
They are reprinted from the Biblical World. 
Valuable for college students who would mas- 
ter the principles and development of the He- 
brew religion, but too advanced for ordinary 
Bible classes, and require more study than is 
likely to be given except by those who have 
mastered the Bible as a text-book and have 
much time at their command. 


The Holy War : gota Bunyan. 


Maemillan Co. 5 

One of the Temple Classics. A reprint of the 
first edition, 1682, a copy of which was loaned 
the editor of this volume by the trustees of 
the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. A few refer- 
ences have been added from later editions, 
and the frontispiece reproduces a portrait of 
Bunyan from life, now in the print-room of 
the British Museum. 


pp. 339. 


Theology Old and New, by William Frederick 
Cobb, D.D. pp. 176. EP. Dutton & Co. $1.00 
ne 


Full of the scholar’s trust in the coming the- 
ology and of the Christian spirit in interpret- 
ing the past. Only an accomplished hand 
could have given us this great picture in so 
few strokes The importance of the work 
lies in its specific prophecies. The evolution- 
ists will modify the future conception of sin, 
but the intuitionalists will also leave their 
mark. Theology must enlarge her borders to 
include the results of the new “science of 
will power.” Through psychology we shall 
correct our mistaken views of the relations 
between God and man. “The denial alike of 
eternal sin and eternal hell promises to be the 
eschatological belief of the twentieth century.” 

The ppoeress of Dogma, b _Jamnes Orr, D. D. 

pp. 365. A.C. Armstrong & $1.76. 
The real aim of these lestares ‘is to reaffirm 
the objective side of doetrine. Thesubjective 
personal equation is canceled. ‘‘ The history 
of dogma is the judgment of dogma.” The 
parallelism of the temporal and logical courses 
of development is used to show that our final 
appeal must be to an external criterion and 
not our inner experience. The standpoint is 
that of the conservative Scotch Presbyterian, 
and when reaching the modern movement the 
author points out the limitations of the evola- 
tionary theory, also when restating the doc- 
trine of the atonement. The judicial aspect 
of the divine character is made more funda- 
mental than fatherhood. For a piece of con- 
troversial writing the spirit is admirable, but 
in finding an intellectual justification for his 
position he leaves the door open to some awk- 
ward questions from those who have more 
fully thought out the implications of his 
theory. 

ART 


Sir David eg i, Fes Ronald Sutherland 
Gower, F. 8. A 4. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


Pictures that tell. ’ story are at times dis- 
dained by the critic of today, but those of 
Wilkie have little to fear. Tender, poetical, 
faithful, they have historical as well as ar- 
tistic value. This study shows his place in 
English art, and Lord Ronald, who is a trustee 
of the National Gallery and well known as an 
accomplished art critic and collector, has ful- 
filled his part delightfully. The volume is 
profusely illustrated, as are all of the ‘‘Great 
Masters ”’ series. 
Holman Hunt, by George C. Williamson, 
Litt. D. pp. 64. Macmillan Co. 650 cents. 
A sketch of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
a brief outline of the artist’s life, and a de- 
scription of eight of his principal paintings are 
combined with a list of his works and their 
present whereabouts so far as known. It is 
surprising that nearly forty of his paintings 
are not to be found. 
, by Estelle M. Hurll. pp. 94. . 
Sarai Bassa sar 99% Hough 
The best om of the Riverside Art Series. The 
fifteen pictures are beautifully reproduced 
and described simply and interestingly. Most 
of them are rare in America. But the most 
valuable feature is the introductory matter. 
The youngest student could understand Miss 
Hurll’s brief study of Correggio’s character- 
istics as an artist, yet this, together with the 
historical tables and lists of books, represents 
unusual stu'ly and thought. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Pegery, of Ph eat by Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Ph. D. pp. i $1.25. 


acmillan Co. 
Not as rewardful vo ‘the reader as aight have 
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been hoped from the title. There isa detach- 
ment of thought inthe writer and a peculiarity 
of expression which amount to a personal 
technique. Close attention is required to ap- 
prehend his meaning, and when this is reached 
and translated into familiar language the re- 
turns are not large for the labor. 


The Care of Destitute, Neglected and De- 
linquent it Children, by Homer Folks. pp. 261. 


There is hardly to be found a man better 








qualified to write on the care of destitute and 
delinquent than Mr. Folks, Commissioner of 
Pablie Charities in New York city. He has 
successively been superintendent of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, secretary 
of New York State Charities Aid Association, 
general secretary of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, and he has served 
on the Board of Aldermen in Manhattan. 
This book is a careful and colorless statement 
of historical and actua! conditions. It is full 
of information, but wholly lacking in enthu- 
siasm. It is non-committal as to Mr. Folks’s 
own opinions, but shows what has been ac- 
complished by various systems and what they 
have failed to accomplish. It presents a good 
argument for the boarding-out system—the 
placing in families—and leaves no doubt as to 
the advantages of probation for young delin- 
quents. An instructive work to be kept at 
hand for reference. 
Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical 
and Scientific hay rose upon Human Lite 
and Thought, b . Wells. pp. 343. Har- 
per & Bros, gi. 80 net. 
The present volume is not the fiction Mr. 
Wells has usually chosen as a medium for 
his speculations, but serious essays on life 
as it is likely to be. The Diffusion of Great 
Cities is one of the most interesting chapters. 
War, The Conflict of Languages—in which 
he believes English must give precedence to 
French—and the final one on The New Re- 
public are suggestive and stimulating at every 
turn, while that on Certain Social Reactions 
should afford material for discussion in 
Women’s Clubs for a year tocome. This isa 
book to quarrel with at moments, and then 
forgive; in short, a real book and a real man 
behind it. 
The Social Evil, a report prepared under the 
direction of the Committee of Fifteen. pp. 188. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
One of the fruits of the movement for civic 


betterment and Tammany overthrow which 
culminated in the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. The committee wisely se- 
lected as agent in its investigation Mr. A. 
S. Johnson, now instructor in economics at 
Bryn Mawr College, who prepared the first 
eleven chapters. In them are presented in 
compact form the latest information and 
opinion respecting this perplexing problem 
of society. Following Mr. Johnson’s work, 
the committee, made up of representative 
business and professional men of the city, 
and having for its secretary Professor Selig- 
man of Columbia, give their recommendations 
for local action. It is an omen of better con- 
ditions in our civic life when thoroughly 
trained students of social life, disciplined by 
study and by investigation carried on in our 
educational institutions, will join hands with 
practical, generous, public-spirited business 
men in approaching a problem like this in an 
ethical spirit, and yet employ scientific meth- 
ods of gathering data and formulating opin- 
ion. The recommendations in the main are 
those of prevention rather than cure, educa- 
tion rather than reformation. But on the 
crucial question involved, namely, that of 
explicit municipal control and license of the 
evil, the committee and its expert stand firmly 
against any such solution of the problem. 


FICTION 


The Valley of Decision, by Edith Wharton. 
Saou" pp. 343, 313. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Readers familiar with the writings of Walter 
Pater, notably Marius the Epicurean, will 
recognize kinship and similarity in this novel. 
There is the same charm of touch and style, 
the same careful workmanship, the same dry 
rustle of bygone futilities. The date of the 
story is early in the last century; the place 
Pianura, a small Italian principality. The 
hero is Odo, heir presumptive and finally in- 
heritor of the dukedom; the plot the gradual 
progress of his character and fate under the 
promptings of a natural love of justice and 
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freedom, and the hindrances thrown in their 
way by church, state, national ignorance and 
superstition, and the waverings of his own 
character. Mrs. Wharton has studied her 
period carefully; she has also emancipated 
herself from that unconscious imitation uf 
the style of Henry James which at first clouded 
her utterance; the book is a beautiful piece 
of workmanship. Its defect is a lack of life 
and reality. None of the characters persuade 
us into a belief in their existence; they are 
only carefully depicted shadows; and we 
close the volume with a feeling that we have 
been trying to hold human intercourse with 
the figures on an antique tapestry, wonder. 
fully wrought, but not the less unreal. 

bag Magic Wheel, by John Strange Winter. 

p. 386. J.B. Lippinco t Co. $1.2 

Well on in the second dozen of ovale that, if 
never great, are always innocent, and witha 
certain charm that compels one t» read on, 
this latest product adds a touch of mysticism 
to the well-told story. The sailor husband, 
the gay young wife, who under the touch of 
sorrow shows a devotion and persistency that 
carry all before them, and the singular cir- 
cumstances through which all in the end falls 
into line—these are for the reader to discover, 
not for the critic to tell and so spoil the real 
pleasure the little volume holds. 

The Siege e of Lady Resolute, My Harris Dick- 

son. pp. 379. Harper & Bros. .50. 
This romance of the later years of Louis XIV. 
is full of improbabilities. The story turns on 
the unreturned affection of Andrea Crosat, the 
only daughter of a rich financier, for her fos- 
ter brother, Cesar de Sainte Maurice, heir to a 
dukedom. It is a complicated, clumsy plot 
clumsily carried out, anc there is never a 
moment in the tale when a few plain sen- 
tences might not have ended all misunder- 
standings. 


Wallannah, by Will Lofton Hargrave. pp. 429. 
B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. $1.50. 


A maze of crime, warfare, injured innocence 
and love, the whole garnished with paper 
flowers of speech of a sophomoric quality. 


Mrs. Meynell in Boston 


When one has admired and idealized an 
author, a personal meeting is always more or 
less of a risk. One cannot but fear disillu- 
sionment. But noone who has had the rare 
good fortune to see and hear Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell the past winter could be disappointed in 
her personality. The same qualities which 
charm in her poems and essays impress us in 
the woman herself—womanliness, spirituality, 
elusiveness. Her distinction of manner is as 
marked as her distinction of style. Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s face would not be ca'led beautiful ex- 
cept by those who admire expression more than 
mere perfection of contour. So strong and so 
lovely a personality is rare. Gentleness, re- 
finement, intensity, a touch of sadness, speak 
in her large, dark eyes, her delicate features, 
her cultured voice. 

Americans know too little of this English 
literary woman and her writings, which have 
been warmly praised by such men as Ruskin, 
Rossetti and Coventry Patmore. She is so 
modest and reserved that she shrinks from 
publicity. But this winter she has been 
among us giving talks and papers in various 
parts of the country, from California to Bos- 
ton. Most of her current work appears in 
the London Pall Mall Gazette, but lately 
there has been issued another slender volume 
of her rare verse. Mrs. Meynell is a devout 
Catholic and her husband is editor of an Eng- 
lish Catholic magazine. 

Bostonians have had an opportunity to hear 
her this last week, notably at the rooms of 
the College Club, where she gave a paper 
on Seventeenth Century Verse. Those who 
heard her read from Crashawe, Marvell and 
Vaughan will always remember it. Only a 
few of Mrs. Meynell’s admirers knew of her 
presence in the city, but these were of the 
inner circle of Boston literary life. She spent 
an afternoon at Wellesley College, where, 
with Miss Sarah Orne Jewett and Mrs. James 
T. Fields, she was the guest of Miss Hazard, 
and spoketo the students. She was also heard 
at Radcliffe, her subject there being Dickens. 
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Good Cheer from the Mission Field 


Tidings from Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, South Africa, China, India, Spain, 


Increasing Influence of the Prague 
Mission 

Looking eastward we are laboring among 
Bohemians in Russia. The government at 
St. Petersburg has recently granted larger 
liberty for our meetings. Westward, we 
claim as fruits of this mission several Bo- 
hemian preachers in America For the for- 
eign missionary it is “good cheer” to feel 
he is helping in the homeland through living 
preachers and the printed word. In Decem- 
ber we sent thousands of Bohemian tracts 
and booklets to America. There is increas- 
ing demand for the Scriptures. Men un- 
der my supervision sell about 1,500 copies 
monthly. Every application for a new Y. M. 
C. A. is at once accepted by a government 
that a few years ago refused such applica- 
tions. The cabinet of his Majesty Francis 
Joseph has accepted the “‘ Blue-Cross ” Tem- 
perance Society, and allows “Bible read- 
ings” at all its meetings. Branch societies 
can be formed in any town. 

The English Sunday service is always 
crowded; the majority of the hearers are 
Bohemians, Jews and Germans. Our gospel 
ball for Bohemian services in Prague is now 
far too small. In Vienna we have five men 
working with much blessing among 300,000 
Bohemians. Interest in Bible truth is grow- 
ing steadily. Impossible for our men to 
respond to all the cries of ‘Come and help 
us.” In over fifty places the mission is 
preaching the “glad tidings.” The number 
of those who pray and work for the cause 
of Christ is daily increasing. 

Prague. ALBERT W. CLARK. 


Bits from Bulgarian Letters 


Our weekly mission paper, the Zornitza 
(Morning Star), after a silence of a few years 
from lack of funds, has again started. It was 
greatly needed to scatter Christian truth. 

Good reports come from the schools in 
Samokoyv. The boys in the Collegiate and 
Theological Institute are of a much more 
reliab!e character than foralong time. The 
teachers in the Girls’ Boarding School are en- 
couraged by the spiritual condition of the 
school. The members of the special training 
class, a new feature of the course, are doing 
excellently in their studies and in the work in 
the city. 

The two followers of a few years ago in 
Ahmatovo have become a band of fifty, and 
from 120 to 130 gather regularly at the serv 
ices. The Sunday evening congregation in 
the new church in Philippopolis number be- 
tween 400 and 500. W. P. CLARKE. 


Spain Moving into the Light 


Whatever may be said of Old Spain, igno- 
rant and superstitious, there is today a New 
Spain, with universities and schools stirring 
with a new life. Great publishing houses 
send out standard books both popular and 
serious as well made, attractive and cheap 
as books of the same class produced in the 
United States. Ben-Hur is a recent publica- 
tion in good Spanish. There are reviews pub- 
lished in Madrid and Barcelona which print 
articles from the American press speaking 
appreciatively of the splendid qualities of 
President Roosevelt and spontaneously rating 
him as one of the two most masterful and 
benign rulers of the day. The daily press, 
though naturally not as enterprising or volu- 
minous as that of other countries, is fairly 
teeming with news, and in nearly all the 
larger cities there are not lacking sheets that 


will print occasional articles of evangelical 
sentiments and ably defend the interests of 
Protestants unjustly cited before the courts. 
It is significant that able lawyers have always 
been found, even amid the most fanatical sur- 
roundings, who with large spirit and unflinch- 
ing courage have advocated the cause of the 
Protestant and have demanded for him the 
impartial application of the laws of the land 
and the protection of the courts as they 
would have demanded it for the law-abiding 
citizens of the established faith. In all the 
great universities of the country are profes- 
sors who advocate the liberty of conscience 
and the freedom of religious worship. Broad- 
minded men are to be found in all professions, 
and a middle class unmistakably emancipat- 
ing itself from the tutelage of a superstitious 
and venal ecclesiasticism is in sympathy 
with every enlightened influence that has 
elevated other countries. 

The Protestant schools are largely attended 
by children of Roman Catholic parents. In 
regard to these schools an eminent Spanish 
writer, over his own signature, has recently 
made the following declaration in the public 
press of hisowncity: ‘The only place where 
the real doctrine of Jesus is taught is in the 
Protestant schools. Catholic children are 
taken to them by their Catholic mothers and 
there, without impertinent questions as to the 
religion of their parents and without inciting 
in them the antipathy of sects, they are disin- 
terestedly and nobly taught to love one an- 
other, to be charitable, humane, generous, 
compassionate and tolerant, and this by ex- 
ample and deeds that the children themselves 
fully realize.” 

Biarritz, France. WiuuiAmM H. Guiick. 


A Spiritual Awakening Among Girl 
Students in Turkey 


Since the massacres of 1895 the desire for 
education on the part of the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey has been intensified. All 
our schools in the Turkish empire are crowded. 
In Harpoot the new buildings of Euphrates 
College and its secondary schools were filled 
as soon as completed, and 1,057 scholars of all 
grades were enrolled. Parents deny them- 
selves that their children may gain the edu- 
cation they themselves never enjoyed, and 
men in America send money to defray the 
expenses of the education of their relatives’ 
children. We cannot supply the demand for 
graduates of the college to serve as teachers 
of community schools. 

The spiritual tone of the girls’ college is 
especially encouraging. Before school opened 
there was a longing in many hearts for a 
closer walk with God. From the first some of 
the older girls have been burdened for the 
salvation of their schoolmates. Little prayer 
circles were formed of girls who met together 
daily at recess, before school or in the even- 
ing to pray definitely for individuals. At first 
there were only two or three, but now there is 
quite a large prayer circle. Often these girls 
would come to Miss Daniels, with smiles of 
joy, to tell of the answers to their prayers. 

The interest deepened, until the whole at- 
mosphere of the schoo] was changed. Care- 
less girls said, one to another, “ These girls 
have a joy that we have not; we wish to 
have that joy too; we wish to be different.” 
It became easy to speak to girls about their 
spiritual life because there was a preparation 
of the heart and a readiness to hear. 

In the boys’ departments the spiritual tone 
seems to be rising year by year to a higher 
grade. In the field at large we find that the 
barriers between the different Christian com- 
munitie, may be easily passed. At the close 


Armenia, Japan and Mexico 


of a series of meetings in Peri the number of 
church members was almost doubled. 
C. F. GaAtTEs. 


What Bible Study Is Doing for 
Armenia 


A new situation exists in the ancient Arme- 
nian Chureh of Asiatic Turkey. There are 
now numbers of groups of young people 
banded together to pray .and sing spiritual 
songs and study the Bible. The old church 
clamors not only for gospel preaching, but 
for priests to fit themselves for duty by study 
in the mission seminaries. Teachers trained 
at mission schools and known to hold evan- 
gelical views are put in charge of Armenian 
church schools. Here and there Armenian 
bishops preach sound gospel doctrine. Some- 
times an Armenian bishop has offered to sup- 
ply a vacant Protestant pulpit. More than 
once on some public occasion an Armenian 
ecclesiastic has gone so far as to extend his 
formal benediction to the work of the evan- 
gelicals. In the Greek Church similar move- 
ments are seen. At one point in Asiatic Tur- 
key there is a regular organization in the 
Greek Church for fostering the culture of 
preachers and encouraging Bible study by 
the people. Many Greeks declare that they 
are tired of mere ceremonies and hunger for 
the word of life. From another town we hear 
that no place which the evangelicals control 
is adequate to hold the numbers of Greeks 
desirous of attending evangelical worship. 
Elsewhere sixty young men of the Greek 
Church are earnestly studyirg the Bible, with 
conviction of the need of spiritual life. At 
another place twenty Greek families have de. 
clared themseives evangelicals and are ear- 
nestly taking up active effort for the king- 
dom. And in still another place 200 Greeks 
have suddenly declared themselves to be evan- 
gelicals because the clergy tried to check their 
study of the Bible. Henry O. Dwieut. 


Missionaries and Government Co- 
operating in Africa 


The department of education of the govern 
ment of Rhodesia, South Africa, has pro- 
posed that the East Central African Mission 
of the American Board should open a school 
for European children in the town of Mel- 
setter, seventy miles north of the Mt. Silinda 
mission station. The government will give 
five acres of land, half the expense of erect- 
ing the necessary buildings, pay the salaries 
of the teachers, and make, we understand, a 
grant of $15,000 for at least two years to the 
American mission to provide the teachers and 
manage the institution, the English, Colo- 
nials and Boers in the district heartily sec- 
onding this movement. It looks as though 
the mission may be led to take up this work 
8) providentially thrown in its way, since it 
does not call for additional funds from the 
Board. The mission already owns one lot in 
the town of Melsetter, on which it is intended 
to erect a cottage to be used as a mission sani- 
tarium. GrorGE A. WILDER. 


One Good Outcome of the Boer War 


Good word comes from South Africa of 
changes instituted by the English in Johar- 
nesburg. It was well known that many native 
laborers in the mines were killed by explo- 
sions, and it was believed that there was much 
injustice in their treatment, but with the 
light value placed upon the lives of black 
men investigation was rarely made, The 
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English have now appointed a permanent 
commission to investigate the condition of na- 
tive laborers in the mines and guard their 
lives and well-being. 

They have also prohibited the sale of rum to 
all natives in Johannesburg, and have named 
heavy punishments for the giving or selling 
of liquors to them. i 

Another significant change is that respon- 
sible natives are to be permitted to move at 
liberty without passes. Under the old rézime 
there was no distinction made between the 
best educated Christian black man and the 
most ignorant heathen—ell were compelled 
to have passes or they would be thrown into 
prison. 

This last ruling means much to mission 
work. Now our Christian evangelists will be 
able to move more freely. Whatever may be 
the opinions about the political situation in 
South Africa, all Christians must rejoice that 
a larger liberty will be given to the missionary 
societies in their use of native evangelists. 
The redemption of Africa does not depend 
upon the white missionary, but on the black 
map, redeemed and trained for preaching the 
gospel to his own people. 

FREDERICK N. BUNKER. 


The Native Indian’s Desire for Christ 


Census returns in India show enormous 
gains in the Christian population. In the 
Ahmednagar district, the center of our Mara- 
thi Mission work, the returns in 1891 were 
about 6,000. The census of 1901 reports 20,- 
864 Christians, an increase of 330 per cent., 
while in the same decade the entire popula- 
tion decreased 50,000. Never before in the 
history of the Marathi Mission has there been 
such importunity on the part of the people 
for admittance into the Christian community, 
never before such earnest demands for Chris- 
tian instruction. The Mang caste alone, or- 
dinarily reckoned as the lowest, have come 
literally by the thousands, asking for recep- 
tion into the Christian Church and for in- 
struction. More has been done for self-sup- 
port by the native Christians during the last 
two or three years than ever before—this, 
too, during the worst of famine years. In 
1900, 7,206 rupees were directly contributed by 
the Christians of the Marathi Mission, which 
is 1,500 rupees more than was contributed the 
year before. E. FAIRBANK. 


The Assured Power of the Church 
in India 


Instead of the few scattered Christians of 
a century ago there is today an army of 
610,000 Protestant Christians in South India. 
There are more than 3,000 schools where 
170,000 youths are being instructed, every one 
being brought within the influence of Chris- 
tian truth and life. Bible instruction is 
daily imparted and the students are led 
lovingly into the mysteries of our faith. No 
other department of mission work furnishes 
80 many and such good converts to our faith 
as does our educational department. The 
native Christian community is rapidly grow- 
ing in spiritual power and in outgoing effort 
for the salvation of others. Fifty years ago 
there was hardly a woman employed in con- 
nection with mission work. Now there are 
3,000 native women worthily bearing the 
banner of the cross to their sisters and giv- 
ing themselves to the work of Christian min- 
istration. The Christians are developing in 
life and courage; they are learning the bless- 
edness of giving out of their poverty. Last 
year they contributed an average of seventy 
cents out of an average monthly income of 
$1.50 for every family. 

In the three mission hospitals of the Ma- 
dura Mission more than 70,000 patients are 
annually treated; and during their visit to 
these hospitals their thought is called in 
more ways than one to the divine Healer of 
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souls. Compare the schools for Hindu girls, 
where there is hardly a girl beyond the age 
of eleven, with the High and Normal Training 
Schoo], where the young women range from 
fifteen to twenty-five years of age. These 
Christian young women pass out of the in- 
stitution well equipped for noble service. 
Surrounding every mission there is a deepen- 
ing fringe of non-Christian people who have 
lost faith in their old gods and are silently 
giving themselves to Christian practices, 
awaiting some great opportunity to carry 
them, as a body, into an open confession of 
Christ. That day will come. The spirit of 
Christ is working mightily among the cul- 
tured of the land. They often speak despis- 
ingly of our faith because of its Western as- 
pect and Occidental coloring. But Christ is 
increasingly captivating their imagination 
and their heart and his spirit is transform- 
ing the ideas of that historic people. Every 
indication of the present time points to that 
quick growth of the church and speedy prog- 
ress of the kingdom of Christ which will 
bring new joy and inspiration to all workers 
in that land. J. P. JONEs. 


Growing Sense of Chinese Nationality 


The alliance between Great Britain and 
Japan, together with the moral support of 
the United States, has added strength to the 
dawning national spirit in China. This ar- 
rangement will do much to brace them against 
the encroachment of Russia, and give them 
courage to hold on to their own convictions. 
Doubtless it may have done something to per- 
suade them to protest against the exclusion 
of the Chinese from the Philippines and Ha- 
wali. It is even hinted in the leading foreign 
newspaper in China that perhaps it is better 
after all that the Empress Dowager hold the 
reins of power. She may have learned her 
lesson and have really entered upon a course 
of reform as rapidly as conditions justify. 
Her strong hand may be better than a weak 
hand, though more, but not so safely, pro- 
gressive. W. S. AMENT. 


Christian Harmony in Mexico 


Taking the country asa whole, weare happy 
and thankful to observe a drawing together 
of the Christian forces, a growing apprecia- 
tion, on the part of the workers in each de- 
nomination, of the spirit, aims and endeavors 
of every other one. This delightful condition 
results chiefly from the holding of national 
and local gatherings, which bring together in 
one body Christian Endeavorers, Epworth 
Leaguers and Sunday school teachers for the 
study of methods and the deepening of the 
spiritual life. In these conventions the unify- 
ing influence of greatest power, on the human 
side, is the intensely patriotic spirit of the 
Mexicans, some of whom confidently expect 
to see all the denominations merged into a 
national church. 


Chihuahua, Mex. JAMES D. Earon. 


A Good All-around Showing in 
Mexico 

In the great awakening throughout the 
world Mexico is not behind the rest. In its 
horizon, filled though it is with diverse por- 
tents, there is much to satisfy and confirm 
the optimist. Politically, the day is past 
when men shudder at the thought of the hour 
when Diaz’s iron hand shall be relaxed. Not 
only are there possible successors, but the 
masses have become peace-loving, impatient 
of having their interests sacrificed to selfish 
ends. Commercially and industrially, the 
vast resources of this country are being ex- 
amined and developed; the network of com- 
munication is being rapidly extended. So- 
cially, provincialism is yielding, racial and 
religious exclusiveness is being broken down. 
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Educationally, there is a reaching out fot 
better methods and higher attainments; the 
people are reading; the youth realize their 
deficiencies and opportunities. Religiously, 
the dominant church is being leavened with a 
new spirit and transformed by new methods, 
adopted partly in emulation of evangelical 
churches and largely in self-defense. Inevan- 
gelical circles the leading note in the sym- 
phony is not merely fraternity and co-opera- 
tion, but even organic union. Mexico led the 
world in the federation of young people’s so- 
cieties. There is a notable increase of activ- 
ity in Christian work and fidelity to duty on 
the part of foreign residents, which promises 
much, not merely for the rapidly growing 
colonies, but for mission work. The Spirit is 
being given in larger measure to Mexican 
preachers and workers. 


Guadalajara, Mex. JoHn HOWLAND. 


The Church in Japan Feeling the 
Effects of Political Prosperity 


A man need not be a dreamer to imagine 
unprecedented results from this year’s activ- 
ity and zeal. . There has been a marked change 
in the individual lives of the Christians, and 
in the attitude of the public towards the Chris- 
tian religion. 

One effect has been the display of Christian 
unity. Nearly twenty missions are repre- 
sented in a standing committee, whose duty 
is to co-operate in matters pertaining to the 
common interests of Christianity. Next year 
the denominational hymn-books will be laid 
aside, and only two be used throughout the 
Protestant churches. 

Another cheering aspect of the national life 
may be called educational expansion. The 
church is feeling the effect of the liberal at- 
titude of the Japanese educational department 
of the government towards the Christian 
school. The annoying and unjust strictures 
enforced a year or two ago against these pri- 
vate institutions have been removed, and stu- 
dents in these schools, in common with those 
in public schools, are now exempted from 
military service and are admitted to the 
higher schools and universities on passing a 
competitive examination. Educational facili- 
ties and opportunities for women are enlarg- 
ing everywhere. The new University for 
Women established by Japanese men and 
women, the post-graduate school of Miss 
Tsuda and our own College for Women at 
Kobe stand for a broad education of the best 
sort, and all are full to overflowing. 

The announcement last February of an alli- 
ance between Japan and Great Britain was 
an event of highest importance. On the part 
of England it was an extraordinary decision 
and it has been received in Japan with lively 
demonstrations of satisfaction. Ten years ago 
Japan had not even gained admission to the 
rank of great states, and the Japanese people 
regard this compact as a recognition of their 
own efficiency. An event of this kind brings 
cheer to- the missionary because he knows 
that by it the interests of Christianity will be 
advanced. An Asiatic race whose religion 
differs greatly from her own has been taken 
into the closest international fellowship by a 
nation whose religion is of the positive Chris- 
tian type. Such liberality will net be lost on 
the Japanese. Their rulers will no longer be 
satisfied to allow simply liberty of conscience 
to individuals, but will place Christianity on 
an equality in every respect with their own 
religions. Already the influential classes are 
beginning to feel that this alliance has placed 
upon them greater moral as well as political 
responsibilities. GEORGE ALLCHIN. 





I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 
— Whittier. 
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The Campaign 
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of Testimony” 


Il. Preparation for a Forward Movement 


By Pror. E. 


1. The general situation. In Acts 9: 31 
Luke summarizes the progress thus far of 
the movement whose history he is record- 
inz, and so gives notice that something 
of special importance is about to be re- 
lated. Since Rabbi Saul’s departure from 
Jerusalem, though not solely in conse- 
quence of it, the persecution has abated 
and the Nazarenes, again unmolested, 
are rapidly increasing in number through- 
out Judea, Galilee and Samaria. In this 
summary Luke emphasizes as usual the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the growth 
of the movement. 

An account has been given of the ap- 
pointment of Rabbi Saul as a witness to 
the Gentiles, but as yet neither he nor 
any other witness has borne the testi- 
mony to a Gentile. Luke is now ready 
to describe the first approach to Gentiles 
in the case of Cornelius and his friends 
{chap. 10], but before doing it he again 
brings before his readers, in an impress- 
ive preliminary paragraph [9: 32-43], the 
person who is to be the chief actor in the 
introduction of the testimony into the 
Gentile world. This person is Peter. 

2. Preparation for the Cesarean ez- 
perience. Peter ever after regarded the 
experience which he was now uncon- 
sciously approaching as one of the great- 
est of his life [cf. Acts 15: 7], perhaps as 
equal in importance to his inauguration 
of the campaign of testimony on the day 
of Pentecost. For so important an ex- 
perience the chief actor would require 
preparation, which is described in this 
prefatory paragraph. 

Peter had left Jerusalem, perhaps al- 
ready giving way te James the brother 
of Jesus, who appears in chapters 12, 15, 
21 as the leader of the Jerusalem Naza- 
renes, and was now visiting the groups 
of Nazarenes to be found in Galilee, 
where he had previously preached with 
Jesus [Luke 8: 1-3], in Samaria and 
Judea. Perhaps in all these communi- 
ties he was already teaching his collec- 
tion of instructive anecdotes about Jesus, 
which one of the early church fathers 
represents to have been set in order by 
John Mark, and which, so arranged, is 
probably preserved in our gospel of Mark. 

[It seems entirely probable that Peter's 
power to work miracles of healing was 
not independent of his spiritual experi- 
ence, and, if that be true, the occurrence 
ot these two miraculous events is indica- 
tion that Jesus had drawn specially near 
to him spiritually. This spiritual experi- 
ence must have put Peter into a mood in 
which he would be particularly suscepti- 
b'e to any indication of his Lord’s will, 
aid so have fitted him to yield to the 
s artling demand so soon to be made upon 
him [10: 14, 28]. The fact that yielding to 
tie deputation from Joppa with their 
agent request [9:38] was followed by 
such startling results, predisposed bim to 
yield later to the deputation from Cesa- 
rea (10: 17-23]. 

These experiences in Lydda and Joppa 
were not merely Peter’s preparation for 
the great forward step to be taken in 





*The International Lesson for April 13. Text, 
Acts 9: 32-43. Subject, Peter, Eneas and Dorcas. 
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Cesarea, but they were also a preparation 
of the whole body of Nazarenes. We can 
scarcely realize how the Jewish sense of 
decency would be outraged by such inter. 
course with foreigners as Peter was soon 
to have with Cornelius [10:28]. The 
report of it was certain to spread like 
wildfire among all the Nazarenes of 
Palestine [cef. 11: 1-3], This shock was 
greatly mitigated by God’s evident in- 
dorsement of Peter on the verge of this 
experience. The fact that God had en- 
abled Peter to raise a dead woman to 
life would soon be known among all the 
Nazarenes of Palestine, and would in- 
cline them to look with less disfavor 
upon his intercourse with Gentiles. It 
was particularly advantageous to have 
this indorsement given in communities 
ao strongly Jewish as were Lydda and 
Joppa. Palestine was largely influenced 
by Greek civilization; many towns had 
a large Gentile element in their popula- 
tion, with their theaters and circuses, but 
these two towns were strongly Jewish. 

8. The nature of Peter’s power. One 
would be glad to study the psychological 
processes through which Peter’s mind 
passed in the case of these two miracles. 
Jesus had performed two miracles simi- 
lar to these {Mark 2: 1-12; 5: 35-43], and 
in the latter case Peter had been one 
of the three disciples who witnessed the 
act. These two incidents were probably 
among the series of anecdotes that Peter 
was accustomed to relate in his teaching. 
In the case of the dead woman Peter 
seems to have proceeded in conscious 
imitation of Jesus [cf. vs. 40, 41 and 
Mark 5: 40, 41]. The fundamental differ. 
ence between the two, however, was that 
Jesus seemed to originate the cure, while 
Peter acted in a merely subordinate ca- 
pacity. In the case of Eneas Peter sim- 
ply announced what Jesus was on the 
point of doing: ‘‘Eneas, Jesus Christ is 
healing thee!’ He was in such close 
touch with Jesus that he received direct 
information regarding Jesus’ purposes. 
In the case of the benevolent lady of 
Joppa it was as the result of a direct 
appeal, presumably to Jesus, that life 
was restored [v. 40]. 

4. The relation of the ordinary routine to 
the emergency. It was while Peter was 
going regularly about “throughout all 
parts’ that he ‘‘came down also” to the 
emergencies in Lydda and Joppa. It was 
in the course of his regular work in Joppa, 
looking out daily in prayerful spirit from 
the tanner’s housetop over the blue wa 
ters of the Mediterranean [10: 6, 9], that 
three men opened the door for Peter 
into an opportunity, the logical conse- 
quences of the utilization of which the 
world still feels more widely with each 
successive year. To the man in close 
touch with God the commonplace routine 
may lead at any moment into the emer. 
gency and the unusual opportunity. The 
realization that the ordinary routine of 
life is a product of the infinite ingenuity 
of God, that it will surely lead to larger 
things ultimately, and may do so at any 
moment, gives zest and dignity to the 
commonplaces of daily life. 
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Social Settlement Drifts and Doings 


House it had just stepped out of the early 


Not the least part of a settlement’s work 
is to bring together for mutual acquaintance 
representatives not only of different walks 
in life but of different sections of the same 
class or profession. A recent gathering at 
the South End House, Boston, was of the pas- 
tors and leading workers of a number of the 
South End churches, representing six denomi- 
nations. While the purpose was mainly so- 
cial, it included a desire to promote closer 
union for practical ends. These churches 
through their pastors have already under- 
taken one or two measures for meeting the 
local, social and religious need. An organ- 
ized attempt is being made to give Christian 
welcome to new comers into the South End, 
and a union religious and social work—in- 
cluding a kindergarten, clubs of boys and 
girls, a Sunday school and a religious meet- 
ing on Sunday evenings—has been success- 
fully begun in an outlying district. About 
fifty of the church workers came together in 
the parlors of the South End House, many of 
them meeting for the first time the pastors 
of churches in the same neighborhood with 
their own. 





Another new home for a university settle- 
ment in Boston has just been dedicated on 
Hull Street, facing Copp’s Hill Burying 
Ground, an ideal location for that district. 
The Women’s Home Missionary Society 
(Methodist) of the New England Conference 
raised the funds for the Medical Mission, which 
occupies the building in conjunction with the 
Epworth Settlement workers. The cost of 
the structure and land was $26,000. Prof. 
Harriette J. Cooke, superintendent of the 
Medical Mission, Rev. Walter Morritt, head 
worker of the Epworth Settlement and nine 
workers, including two resident physicians, 
live in the house. The building contains four 
stories and a basement and is built of red 
brick with brown stone trimmings, a conspic- 
uous landmark on old Hull Street. 

There are apartments for the Medical Mis- 
sion, a whole floor is given up to social and 
class work, and the upper two fleors are the 
home of the workers, with a roof garden over 
all. In the basement are baths, toilet-rooms 
anda playroom. The work is entirely unsec- 
tarian and the medical needs of the people 
often show the way to their inmost lives and 
hearts. On the opening night one of the 
speakers, a Roman Catholic, after a hearty 
speech, turning to the workers, said, ‘‘and 
may God bless you in your work.” 





Two young women have been visiting Bos- 
ton who are carrying on during three or 
four months of the year settlement work in a 
section of the mountainous country of Ken- 
tucky sixty-five miles from a railroad. The 
settlement house consists of a tent or two. 
Here they and their associates live through- 
out the summer season, instructing the chil- 
dren of the mountaineers in the most rudimen- 
tary branches, and teaching the women toe 
cook, sew, care for their homes and turn to 
better account the one industry in which they 
are proficient, that of weaving. As soon as 
they can collect sufficient funds they will 
build a house where this work can go on the 
year round. 

Boston as well as Chicago has recently con- 
tributed to New York one of its well-knownand 
most successful social workers. Mr. William 
A. Clark, for eight years managing director 
of Lincoln House, on Shawmut Avenue, left 
a few weeks ago to take charge of the Gordon 
House in New York. Mr. Clark was one of 
the early residents at the South End House, 
where he became interested in the investiga- 
tion of two special subjects which he contin- 
ued to study for some years at Lincoln House, 
the results being given in two chapters con- 
tributed by him to The City Wilderness. 
When he took executive charge of Lincoln 
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stage as a evlub for small boys. He has not 
only greatly developed the work among boys, 
especially by means of varied instruction in 
handicraft, but he has taken the lead ina pro- 
gram which now includes in its scope all the 
members of the families that the boys repre- 
sent. Lincoln House has now a force of 
about one hundred workers, about fifteen of 
whom are paid instructors, and is an admirable 
exponent of successful club and class work 
on a considerable scale. 





Gordon House, New York, was started a 
year ago by Theodore G. White, Pb. D., who, 
though having acknowledged standing as an 
expert in some branches of physical science, 
found his chief interest in social work. His 
service for boys began with a Sunday school 
class. This led to the formation of a club, 
which at first met in a stable, in which Mr. 
White and his boys worked together with 
their hands to prepare suitable accommoda- 
tions. Mr. White unfortunately met his death 
as a result of exposure after a summer s wim- 
ming excursion with his boys. He left his 
personal fortune to establish Gordon House 
upon an adequate and permanent basis. 





A successor to James B. Reynolds, now 
Mayor Low’s private secretary, in the leader- 
ship of the University Settlement in New 
York has been found in Mr. Robert Hunter, 
a graduate of Indiana University, and for a 
number of years engaged in a varied social 
service in Chicago. As organizing secretary 
of the Associated Charities, he completed the 
establishment of district charity bureaus, and 
while in this work was in residence succes- 
sively at Northwestern University Settlement, 
Helen Heath House and Hull House. When 
the City Homes Association instituted its in- 
vestigation of the housing problem in Chicago, 
he became chairman of its committee in 
charge of this task, and furnished the text of 
its notable report on “‘Tenement Conditions 
in Chicago.” He bas also been superintend- 
ent of the recently established Municipal 
Lodging House. 





Holy Week and Easter in 
Greater New York 


In Brooklyn, at the suggestion of Dr. Hillis, 
meetings were held every evening, in Plym- 
outh, Pilgrim, Central, South and Clinton 
Avenue Churches, Drs. Hillis, Dewey, Cad- 
man, McLeod, Lyman and Ingersoll being the 
speakers. At Clinton Avenue the attendance 
reached 300, and at the South 500. At Central, 
where the Choral Society sang, the lecture- 
room was packed one night, the attendance 
reaching 800, the largest at a special service in 
twenty years. The Broadway Tabernacle 
lecture-room was filled nightly. It was the 
last Holy Week and Easter in the old build- 
ing. Dr. Jefferson’s week night topics were 
The Traits of Christ—pity, love, patience, 
courage and others, and much interest was 
shown. Thirty-three new members, ten on 
confession and six from the Sunday school, 
the largest number since 1890, were received 
at the Easter communion. On account of the 
critical illness of Dr. Dewey's two-year-old 
daughter, Dr. Ingersoll preached for him, 
and the unveiling of the memorial window 
commemorating the founders of Pilgrim 
Church was postponed. 

The first vested choir in a Baptist church in 
America was introduced into the Washington 
Heights Church, New York, Easter Sunday. 
This congregation formerly worshiped down 
town. Four years ago it sold its Twenty- 
third Street property and built up town a 
handsome marble structure. The movement 
was unable to carry a large number of 
members, and in spite of its fine property 
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the church has had a struggle for finam 
cial existence. Various choirs have beem 
tried. Now men, women, boys and girls, al} 
volunteers, have been trained and furnished 
with vestments similar to those in use by 
Episcopal choristers. There was some oppo- 
sition in the congregation, and there has been 
some adverse criticism from Baptists gener- 
ally. But the Easter congregation was de- 
lighted at the change. Seven Methodist 
churches in New York now have vested 
choirs, and a prominent Newark Methodist 
church introduced one Easter Sunday. One 
New York Presbyterian chureh also has a 
vested choir. Oo. N. A. 


Let me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still, 

It sounds from all things old, 

It sounds from all things young ; 

From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 

Peals out a cheerful song. 

It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor in the song of women heard ; 

But in the darkest, meanest things 

There alway, alway something sings. 

’Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 

Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers ; 

But in the mad and skum of things 

There alway, alway something sings. 
—Ralph Waldo Emersom. 


The Churches and the Volun- 


teers 
BY GEORGE B. GRAFF 


Since 1886, when the Student Volunteer 
movement was organized, 1,953 volunteers 
have sailed. During the past eight years 100 
per cent. more volunteers have sailed than 
during the first eight years of the movement. 
The percentage is increasing. Today there 
are more volunteers, more colleges connecte@ 
with the movement, more mission study 
classes, a higher degree of efficiency among 
the students than ever before. 

All this brings a greater responsibility 
upon the church. It is not creditable to 
our denomination that there are more tham 
2,000 Congregational churches not giving a. 
cent to foreign missions. Already a start for 
the better has been made, small, to be sure, 
but one capable of accomplishing great re- 
sults if vigorously prosecuted. Five years 
ago the Christian Endeavor Society instituted 
what is known as the Tenth Legion, an en- 
rollment of those willing to pledge one-tenth 
of their income to the Lord’s work. Itis safe 
to say that the largest proportion of this is 
given to home and foreign missions. Already 
19,043 persons have joined the movement. 
The numbers are constantly increasing, an@ 
the experiences of those who have learned for 
the first time the joy of always having a fund 
on hand to use for the extension of God’s 
kingdom would fill manya page. In‘addition, 
the Endeavor Society has, also, instituted the 
Macedonian Phalanx, an enrollment of indi- 
viduals and Christian Endeavor Societies, 
who will pledge $20 or more a year for mis- 
sions. The members now number nearly 50% 

Neither of these movements is confined to 
Christian Endeavorers. Any one ean join. 
No dues are required. No meetings are held. 
No officers are necessary. It is simply am 
enrollment of those who will promise to give 
God the tithe, or will pledge $20 aZyear for 
missions. A certificate is given free to each 
member. The names are never published ; 
the enroliments are considered strietly confi- 
dential. The onlyjusejin joining is to give 
the movement the inspiration of numbers, to 
help one in taking a definite stand and to enable 
him to push tithe-giving more foreibly among 
his friends. 
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New Appeals from the Southland 


By Rev. Edward S. Tead, Secretary Congregational Education Society 


A visitor to the South will find important 
changes now going on in the social, intellec- 
tual and religious life of the people—changes 
that suggest new opportunities and duties for 
the Congregational churches of the North. 
There is evidently an intellectual awakening 
among people hitherto considered unprogres- 
sive. We are not now so much concerned 
with the causes of this change as we are in 
understanding its characteristics, its trend 
and its appeal. Up to this day the benevo- 
lent-minded people of the North have given 
generously of their money to help elevate the 
Negro. Schools and colleges for the blacks 
have sprung up all over the South, maintained 
largely by Northern money. These contribu- 
tions should goon and increase before the 
debt we owe a down-trodden and neglected 
race will be paid. 

There now comes, however, a new appeal 
from a quarter least expected, namely, the 
whites. Not the poor whites, as they are 
commonly called, but the great middle class 
of the South, which contains the enterprise, 
the intellectual energy and moral force des- 
tined to control the South for the next fifty 
years. In Louisiana, Alabama, Florida and 
Georgia there are between five hundred 
and six hundred Methodist Congrezational 
churches. The membership is made up from 
this middle class. These churches are Meth- 
odist in spirit and doctrine, but Con- 
gregational in polity. Chafing under the 
rules and petty politics of the Methodist 
Episcopal South, they broke away in 1852, 
and have stood independent of all ecclesias- 
tical connections. They are today looking 
for a fellowship with the Congregational de- 
nomination of the North and West. Their 
ministers are for the most part without semi- 
nary, college, academy and often common 
school education. Ignorant thongh they may 
be, they yet hold their churches together be- 
cause of their faith in the democracy and 
strength of the Congregational polity. 

The Congregational idea is now spreading 
in the South. There is one district in Geor- 
gia where six Congregational ministers could 
be placed if they could be had. A Southerner, 
who was a soldier in the Confederate army 
and who now occupies a high position under 
the U nited States Government, recently joined 
a Congregational church in a large Southern 
city because he believed its polity was more 
nearly in accord with the American spirit. 
In a suburb of a large Southern city two 
Congregational families were found ; the rest 
were all Baptists and Methodists, numbering 
some thirty or forty families. They were 
called together for organization, and agreed 
of their own will on a Congregational church. 

These six hundred churches form an impor- 
tant mission field which the Congregational- 
ists of the North may consider exclusively 
their own. Something should be done at once 
to help their pastors broaden their intellectual 
life and thus deepen their hold on the com- 
munities where they live. They are aware of 
their defective equipment and are anxious 
for improvement, but do not see where it is 
to come from. The churches are becoming 
dissatisfied with the old-time preacher and 
are asking for an educated ministry. 

Under the pressure of this need and oppor- 
tunity some of the leading citizens in Atlanta, 
who are Congregationalists, opened a school, 
which has been incorporated and is under the 
auspices of the Congregational Education So- 
ciety, to furnish instruction in the city of 
Atlanta to ministers who could leave their 
parishes for a few months of study, and 
young men intending to be ministers. A 
large number of pastors applied, but only 
twelve could beaccommodated. Thesetwelve 
were granted leave of absence by their 
churches, and with their families came up to 
this feast of fat things. One man sold his 


farm, utensils and furniture and all that he 
possessed in order to get enough to take his 
wife and family to the new seminary. They 
have occupied two rooms in the basement of 
the building in which the school is held. An- 
other man, in order to go, sold his horse and 
wagon, saying, “I had rather die knowing 
something than die knowing nothing.” These 
students range from thirty to fifty-two years 
of age, and are hungry for theological and 
Biblical instruction. Some have unusual 
gifts as speakers. One being asked if their 
churches believed in a school of this kind 
replied: ‘‘Our churches are as eager for it as 
we are, and the members of our churches 
are taking care of the services while we are 
away, and we want to say to the people of 
the North that we have no words to express 
our thanks for this school. God sent it to us.” 
And tears filled their eyes as they said it. 

Here, then, is a grand opportunity to reach 
the men and women who are to have the con- 
trol of affairs in that fair land during the com- 
ing years. The Congregational idea is already 
rooted inthe soil and spreading its benign in- 
fluences. By its liberality, tolerance, broth- 
erliness, it ameliorates and shames the rigors 
of religious partisanship which even now ex- 
ists all over the South. It goes among con- 
tending sects as a peacemaker, it receives 
members from other churches and gives God 
speed to those departing from its fold to other 
communions, thus teaching the lesson of 
catholicity. It is democratic and self-cen- 
tered, appealing thus to the sturdy Anglo- 
Saxonism of the Southerner, who, whatever 
his shortcomings, is the purest-blooded Amer- 
ican in the land. 

The Congregational church is there to stay, 
and the duty of the Congregational church of 
the North is to help her sister church of the 
South to become a power for righteousness, 
good order, humanity, justice and peace. 
Give her an educated ministry, trained as are 
our men in the Northern seminaries, and you 
will help the South to solve her vexed social 
political and religious problems more than by 
all the laws that may be placed on the statute- 
books. The South must raise, train and equip 
her own ministers. Northern men are not 
fitted to fill Southern pulpits, and the small 
churches of that region will not attract North- 
ern candidates. The Southern churches will 
be served by their own men. At present 
there is no theological seminary for a South- 
ern white Congregationalist south of Oberlin, 
O. A few thousand dollars will enable the 
Education Society to maintain a theological 
school, which, in time, will become a feeder 
to the Spanish-American work in the West 
Indies and in Central America. Texas, 
with its rapidly increasing population, is to- 
day calling for the Congregational church and 
the Congregational college. A large constit- 
uency in that empire state will soon demand 
a Congregational theological seminary. 

Looking at the present with its pressing 
need, and at the future with its suggestive 
hopes, it seems as though God were giving 
a new duty to the Congregational church. 
The feeble beginnings at Atlanta may be 
like the “handful of corn in the top of the 
mountains, the fruit whereof shall shake like 
Lebanon.” 





Young People’s Work Along 
Psychological Lines 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP, HAMILTON, N, Y. 


It isa significant fact that the church, hav- 
ing spent centuries in preparing itself for its 
work by studying the nature of God, is in 
these latter days turning to the other factor of 
religion and giving thought also toa careful 
study of the nature of man. Books on reli- 
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gious psychology are being written and read, 
and it is hoped that ere long data thus secured 
will serve not only as subjects for discussion 
at Ministers’ Meetings but will become opera- 
tive as principles to guide church activities. 

In a modest attempt to help real z9 this 
hope, the Congregational church at Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., some time ago reorganized its 
Young People’s Society, the aim of the change 
being to reach its young people more success- 
fully by providing for their needs more 
broadly ; and the outcome of the exp*riment 
is so satisfactory as to warrant the passing on 
of the method to other workers. The new 
Young People’s League, as it is called, exists 
in recognition of five psychological facts : 

(1) A young people’s religion must be pri- 
marily a religion of action; its emphasis must 
be laid not on states of feeling nor the oral ex- 
pression of religious experience, but on con- 
duct governed by right ideals. (2) Young 
people live pre-eminently in the present; a 
Christianity to appeal to them must be alive 
to present day situations and probl-ms and 
not employ too much either the methods or 
the phraseology of the past. (3) Young 
people develop most rapidly under the stress 
of responsibility ; hence an organization that 
not only gives a task, but also a consciousness 
of that task, to its members is likely to aid 
their spiritual growth. (4) Young people 
require instruction as well as inspiration; to 
arouse enthusiasm and then leave it without 
direction is a common and harmful practice. 
(5) Young people thrive under responsibility, 
but, being new to the sense of it, need a meas- 
ure of unobtrusive supervision to hold them 
to their own resolutions. This can be pro- 
vided in part by one another, in part by a 
more experienced worker; and its method 
will be that of private admonition rather 
than public exhortation and consecration. 

On. the basis of these facts the Hamilton 
league is organized and works. It requires 
no pledge from members; its object is ‘‘self- 
improvement and helpful service along social, 
literary and religious lines”; it invites to 
membership all who will forward this object 
“with such abilities as they may possess and 
in such ways as opportunity may offer.” 
The membership is divided into seven sec- 
tions, each organized under a leader, vice- 
leader and recorder, and meeting at fre- 
quent intervals for a section conference. 
Their departments of work are: religious 
meetings, helpful service, social work, music 
and flowers, culture, finances and Junior 
League. Thus every member is called into 
consultation with regard to some line of work 
and also appointed to assist, if only te the 
slightest extent, in that work. The leaders 
and vice-leaders meet monthly for a leaders’ 
conference, when reports are presented from 
the section conferences and the general work 
of the league is planned. Connected with 
the work of these various sections are nature 
study for the young, Bible study and reading 
clubs for the older, some kind of helpful 
service, such as calling, sewing, making scrap- 
books, ete., for all members. 

The religious meeting on Sunday evening is 
brief. It has a variety of themes, all con- 
nected with Biblical truth. Here are sam- 
ples from the last topic card: The Non-Chris- 
tian World—Asia; Familiar Talk on Conver- 
sation; Blackboard Class; Book Study—The 
Autobiography of Booker T. Washington; 
Open Conference—What Does Our Village 
Need Most? Lessons from Great Lives— 
David Livingtone; Debate—Ought Libraries 
to be Opened on Sunday? Life Text—Seeing 
the Unseen. For these meetings preparations 
have been made by the religious meetings 
section in consultation with the leader of the 
meeting, readings have been assigned for 
those too timid or inexperienced to contribute 
in any other way, questions for original pa- 
pers or discussion are suggested, and the at- 
tempt is made to have every topic yield some 
truth fresh and profitable. Records of the 
meetings and of all the work of the league 
are kept, and delinquents receive friendly re- 
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minders. The league benediction is an adap- 
tation of Ps. 70: 4. Systematic giving is en- 
couraged by annual pledges and fortnightly 
collections, contributions being received for 
league work and benevolent work. 

Such is the attempt of one church to hold 
its young people, and thus doss its organiza- 
tion try to live out the motto (from Henry 
Ward Beecher) printed on its topic card, 
““My conception of religion is to let every 
faculty. effalge, touched with celestial fire.” 





The Worship of the Sanctuary 


BY REV. W. F. COOLEY 


In orders of service there is a difference 
between variety and heterogeneity. In the 
usage of our churches at large it is to be 
feared heterogeneity obtains. One feature 
after another has been added to the plain 
form of earlier days, with a result too often 
bizarre rather than beautiful. Of the two 
chief offices of the sanctuary, worship and 
instruction, worship has not even yet come 
to its rights. In many places the sermon 
overshadows it to the verge of eclipse, in 

_ others the entertainment idea usurps its place. 
Furthermore, the devotional element in the 
service has too often been one-sided—chiefly 
expressional and only incidentally impres- 
sional; that is, characterized by exercises 
calculated to give vent to religious emotion 
rather than to arouse it. 

The underlying theory—if there was any— 
of the churches of our order seems to have 
been that the Christian was an individual 
habitually in a devout frame of mind, and 
needing only the opportunity to break forth 
into heartfelt praise and sincere petition. This 
theory has been sadly negatived by experi- 
ence. One of the chief pleas to be used in 
urging men to attend church is their need of 
being impressed, not only by the systematic 
presentation of truth in the sermon, but by 
the subtle influence of devotional music and 
the solemn and united recital of mighty and 
well-known, but only partially realized, facts. 

It would seem that an order of service based 
on psychological principles would make some 
separation between worship and instruction, 
that harmony might prevail and no needless 
drain be made on the worshiper’s attention, 
and that it would put parts of an impressional 
nature at the beginning, that the believer’s 
mind might be aroused and led on to the pro- 
founder, but less easy, exercise of sincere 
religious expression. In accord with these 
principles there may be numberless admira- 
ble orders of service where the congregation 
has acquaintance with the rich liturgical stores 
of the church and liking for their use. The 
real problem arises where, as in most Congre- 
gational churches, the people have no such 
acquaintance and are impatient of elaborate 
service. 

As a suggestion to such congregations the 
following order is offered, with the single re- 
mark in justification that it has been in suc- 
cessful use for several years, has awakened 
interest, and has been adopted by more than 
one church: 

ORDER OF SERVICE 


1. VOLUNTARY. 

2. CALL TO WorRsHIP—A Scripture sentence by 
the minister. (Congregation rises.) 

3. DOXOLOGY. 

4, INVOCATION—It will conclude with the words, 


“O God, visit us and bless us”; to which the 
congregation should respond, ‘God, be mer- 
ciful unto us, and bless us, and cause his face 
to shine upon us.”’—Ps, 67: 1 

GLORIA PATRI. 

. RESPONSIVE READING. (Congregation seated.) 

. ANTHEM. 

. PRAYER—(a) The Lord’s Prayer, in concert. 
(bo) Pastoral prayer by the minister. 
fc) Response by the congregation: 

“ Fulfill now, O Lord, the desires and petitions 
of thy servants, as may be most expedient for 
them; granting us in this world knowledge of 
thy truth, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting.” * 


uray prayer of Chrysostom of Constantinople about 
400 A. D. 
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(d). Response by choir. 
(The congregation will please mete te wy bowed heads 
until the choir’s Am 


9. SCRIPTURE READING. 


10. HYMN. (Congregation standing.) 
11. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

12. OFFERING AND OrrERrTory. 

13. SERMON. 

14. HYMN. (Congregation standing.) 
15, PRAYER—The congregation will please be 


seated, bow their heads, and join in the con- 
cluding words, which will be, ‘“‘ May the words 
of our mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, 
our strength and our redeemer.” 


(The organ will play softly meanwhile, aoe till a half- 
minute after the benediction 


16. BENEDICTION—The congregation will remain 
bowed until the great organ sounds. 

In the first eight parts of this scheme wor- 
ship is the dominating element, and numbers 
one and seven must not be allowed to be ex- 
ceptions—nor yet numbertwelve. With num- 
ber nine the element of instruction becomes 
prominent, though for the practical purpose 
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of spiritual appropriation of the truths heard, 
and also for variety, opportunity is given for 
expressional worship in the hymns and in the 
concluding prayers. The first seven parts are 
chiefly impressional; parts eight, ten, four- 
teen and fifteen expressional. In many cases 
the precise position of the parts has been 
fixed by such practical considerations as the 
desire to avoid the juxtaposition of musical 
parts in different keys and the commotion of 
needless rising and sitting. Number two 
should be such a passage as Ps. 34: 3 or 95: 1. 
In number eight the Lord’s prayer is put first, 
partly to get out of a rut, but more that room 
may be made for the congregational response 
afterward, and that the prayer may at least 
begin as the expression of all the people. 
The footnote is to forefend the inference—not 
perhaps unnatural—that we have borrowed 
from a well-known prayer-book. 
Littleton, N. H. 





In and Around Chicago 


Services Easter Week 

In a good many of our churches services 
have been held each evening during the week. 
So far as reported the attendance has been 
encouraging. In the South Church there was 
preaching by brethren from outside three 
evenings. On Thursday evening the interest 
culminated in a union communion service in 
which five neighboring churches took part. 
Dr. Thorp feels that the observance of this 
week has brought special blessing to his 
people and that they led up to the Sunday 
morning service. At the Ministers’ Meeting 
this matter of observing Passion Week was dis- 
cussed. Dr. Thorp favored it on the ground 
of the ancient custom of observing the week, 
on account of the spirit of Christian unity 
it awakens, and on the ground of utility. 
Nearly all present were heartily in accord 
with Dr. Thorp, though one or two deprecated 
the giving up of the week of prayer at the 
beginning of year for the last week in Lent. 
This ought not to be necessary. Both may be 
observed and with increasing advantage to 
the church. 


Lectures on the Passion Play 

Not content with preaching on Sunday, Dr. 
W. A. Bartlett of the First Church is embrac- 
ing every opportunity to preach to his people 
on week days. This week he has given two 
lectures on the Passion Play as he witnessed 
itat Oberammergau. The lectures were vivid 
in language, and made more interesting and 
impressive by the use of the stereopticon. 
Dr. Bartlett’s work with this church has been 
far more successful than any one could have 
anticipated. It shews that what the people 
want is the gospel, presented with vigor and 
earnestness, and in such a way as to interest 
and instruct at the same time. 


Resignation of Rev. W. H. Walker 

Rev. Mr. Walker has resigned his pastorate 
in Wilmette. He himself says that he and 
his congregation are no longer in complete 
harmony, and that he deems it wise for him 
to seek a settlement elsewhere. Mr. Walker 
is a man of unusual ability, an exceedingly 
interesting and forceful preacher. His breth- 
ren regret his possible absence from their 
circle. The papers have printed some criti- 
cisms of a sermon on speculation, or the get- 
ting of money without earning it, or giving an 
equivalent for it. But there is nothing in the 
discourse as fully reported to which any 
Christian minister ought to take exception. 
It is not probable that this particular sermon 
had anything to do with Mr. Walker’s resig- 
nation. 


Growth of Smalier Churches 

Of this not much is said. Yet it is true that 
the real growth of our denomination is in the 
smaller churches of the city. Few of them 


complain of small evéning congregations, or 
of any lack of interest in the work which they 
are carrying forward. For someof them pros- 
perity has become a burden. The Sunday 
school and even the regular congregations are 
too large for the accommodations ; more room 
isdemanded. Howshallit be obtained? With 
the most liberal subscriptions on the part of 
the people enough money cannot be secured 
for the enlargement of the house of worship. 
Especially is this the case with the Grace 
Church, Rev. J. J. Brokenshire, pastor. Ina 
little room under the roof, in summer hot as a 
furnace, between 150 and 200 children are 
gathered. The main room is packed so full 
that one can hardly make his way among the 
young people in the chorus. Every seat is 
taken at the evening preaching service. 
Fortunately there is no debt on the property 
so that the people are encouraged to hope 
that with some outside assistance they may 
enlarge their building and thus be able to 
accommodate all who desire to come. It is in 
such churches as these, with Sunday schools 
averaging not less than 500 pupils, and congre- 
gations nearly as large, where the real power 
of the gospel is witnessed. It would seem as 
if the comparatively small sums needed to 
make such work as this efficient could be ob- 
tained without difficulty. 


New Professorship in Illinois College 


Dr. F. S. Hayden, who was pastor of the 
First Church, Jacksonville, Ill., for the last 
fourteen years, has been appointed to the 
chair of philosophy and Biblical literature 
in Illinois College. Dr. I. E. Miller, who has 
been teaching the last year or 80, retires to 
pursue his studies in one of the universities. 
The professorship in Dr. Hayden’s hands 
will be practically a new one. To it he will 
bring abilities of a high order, Christian de- 
votion, deep interest in young men, the cul- 
ture acquired by wide reading and familiarity 
with the special departments in which he is 
to give instruction. He is a graduate of Yale, 
class of 1869, and of the Divinity School in 1874. 
He has been pastor of the important churches 
at Flint, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., and Jackson- 
ville. It is a source of gratification to his 
friends in Jacksonville that his new duties 
will permit him to reside among them, and to 
his brethren in the state that he will continue 
to aid them with his counsels. The college is 
fortunate in securing such a man to repre- 
sent it at summer gatherings at various State 
Associations, and to aid in securing funds 
needed for increase in the endowment. 

Chicago, March 29. FRANKLIN, 





Prof. James R. Riggs of Auburn Theologi- 
eal Seminary has been offered the chair of 
Greek in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, Yarmouth; E. [l. Cousins, Thomaston; E. R. Smith, Farmington; H. W. 
Kimball, Skowhegan; and [ir. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


For several years there has 
hong fe been a noticeable increase in 

the number of clubs associat- 
ing former residents of various towns or 
sections of Maine. The Pine Tree Club 
gathers loyal natives of the state at large. 
The Androscoggin Valley Club represents 
amore limited constituency. Town clubs 
abound and serve more effectually than 
the larger clubs to foster loyalty to old 
ties and former associations. That these 
clubs have a larger value than merely 
social was seen from the service which 
some of them rendered in preparation for 
Old Home Week about two years ago. 
That they have a service for the higher 
life of the communities they represent 
is suggested by the plea recently made 
before the Searsport Club by the pastor 
of the Congregational church in that 
town for funds for renovating the old 
meeting house. The varied service for 
the higher life of these towns which 
former residents may be led to render 
through inspiration furnished by town 
clubs is considerable and ought to be 
recognized. Thus the tender memories 
of by-gone days in the “little red school- 
house”’ or in the high-backed pews of the 
“‘old white church” may serve a prac- 
tical and needed purpose. 


The figures given by 
More Light on the Rey C, D. Crane in a 
eT re recent broadside showed 
a decline in church membership in the 
state in the last tenyears. In this respect 
Maine does not measure up with other 
states. The figures in the Year-Book of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of North America for 1900 strikingly 
corroborate this fact. Bowdoin is with- 
out doubt the leading college in the state. 
Of her students 20 per cent. are members 
of some evangelical church. But con- 
trast this percentage with figures like 
these: Yale, 58 per cent.; Brown, 55 per 
cent.; Dartmouth, 48 percent.; Williams, 
64 per cent.; Princeton, 67 per cent. This 
is not evidence that the college fails to do 
her part, but it reveals how the churches 
have failed to reach the bright young 
men of their parishes. These facts ought 
not to discourage the churches. We do 
not believe that they will. When pastors 
and churches see just what the condi- 
tions are, they will feel the need of fresh 
energy and of renewed walking with God. 


Temperance Work 


Agitation for enforcement of the prohibi- 
tory law goes merrily on. The splendid work 
accomplished by Sheriff Pearson in Cumber- 
land county has stiffened the backbone of 
temperance workers throughout the state. 
At a conservative estimate, not one-third as 
much liquor is sold in Portland today as a 
year ago. The commissioners of outdoor re- 
lief had more money last year than they knew 
what to do with, which speaks well for the 
effect of prohibition on the poor. Business 
was never better, and, except among poli- 
ticians, there is general satisfaction with 
what has been effected. In Skowhegan, 


where for years liquor has been sold as 


freely as soda water, every bar is closed. 
One gratifying result of the change is the 
satisfaction many drinking men express be- 
cause the temptation is not within reach. 
Rev. W. F. Berry, secretary of the Civic 
League, ran for mayor of Waterville on an 
independent ticket and polled nearly 400 
votes, laying the foundation for a more ef- 
fective campaign another year. In Farming- 
ton, the liquor agency was the bone of con- 
tention. For the past year it has been a 
rather open rumshop, and the temperance 
people sought to close it up. They failed 
but passed a vote holding the selectmen 
strictly responsible for the way in which it 
should be run the coming year. In Washing- 
ton County Rev. H. N. Pringle, former pastor 
at Eastport, is slowly building up a temper- 
ance sentiment. The other day he walked 
thirteen miles to serve warrants and then 
found his way blocked by the indifference of 
Officials to their sworn duty. The people, 
however, are awakening to the fact that such 
official conduct is a disgrace to the county. 
In Aroostook the Civic League is active, and 
with the exception of a few places this 
county is free from the open saloon. 

The result of this effort to enforce the pro- 
hibitory law is likely to make re-submission 
a live issue in the state in the next year or 
two. The movement demands of the Re- 
publican party enforcement of the law in 
which for so many years it has professed to 
believe. Without doubt the Democratic party 
will be strengthened by the support of all who 
do not like the prohibitory law. Already a 
campaign of enlightenment on the Gothen- 
burg system has been started by earnest ad- 
vocates of that form of regulating the liquor 
traffic. H. W. K. 


A Good Day’s Work by a Bath 
Pastor 


Rey. D. L. Yale of Central Chureb, Bath, 
preached Sunday, March 23, on Prize Fighting, 
apropos of the so-called Athletic Exhibitions 
recently given in that city and others sched- 
uled to come. A congregation of 500, includ- 
ing the mayor and several members of the 
City Council, listened to a strong but temper- 
ate arraignment of these exhibitions as prize 
fights, contrary to the laws of the state, a blot 
upon the name of the city, and demoralizing 
to all concerned. On the Wednesday follow- 
ing, the city government voted not to allow an- 
other such exhibition to be given. &. M. ©. 


Here and There 


The social life of Farmington has been en- 
riched by a town club known as the Fort- 
nightly. Proposed by the Unitarian pastor, 
the idea was taken up by members of all 
churches and none. A Congregational deacon 
was made president. Musical, literary and 
social evenings occur in order. All classes 
have met on common ground. Good will and 
fraternity have developed. Acquaintances 
have been made which before were impossi- 
ble. Doubters have been convinced that the 
idea is feasible. Those who went to please 
wife or friend remained to become active 
members. The closing meeting of the season 
was a stereopticon evening, devoted to pre- 
senting 100 or more Farmington views ; scenes 
from her educational, business, home life; 
views of hill and river; and including, for 
spice, personal snap-shots. 

Two country churches, Freeport and Turner, 
are conducting clubs and reading-rooms for 
young men—a wise move, for no place, not 
excepting the city saloon, may exercise a 


more hurtful moral influence than the aver- 
age country store, the loafing place of village 
bummers and often the only evening rendez- 
vous provided for young men. The New 
Sharon church, Rey. G. A. Merrill, pastor, 
recently celebrated its centennial. This was 
the boyhood church of Pres, C. F. Thwing. 
The late Dr. J. E. Adams once ministered 
here. 

The revival of law enforcement continues. 
The latest place to witness a move against 
rum anarchy is Skowhegan. In this town on 
the upper Kennebec it was supposed impossi- 
ble to get sentiment strong enough to close the 
bars. An article suggested by Rev. H. W. 
Kimball was inserted in the warrant for the 
recent town-meeting, however, proposing that 
the town instruct the selectmen to enforce the 
prohibitory law. The Maine law delegates 
authority to selectmen, but, with few excep- 
tions, it has been left to the sheriff and 
deputies. Action at the Skowhegan town- 
meeting showed an overwhelming majority in 
favor of enforcement. The sheriff at once 
ordered all saloons closed and was promptly 
obeyed. 

The Congregational pastor at Dennysville, 
Rev. F. W. Snell, M. D., is also village 
physician. This combination might be found 
of immense value in more than one sparsely 
settled country community. 

The individual communion cup is gaining 
in favor. Four or five churches report its 
recent adoption. 

The Kennebec Children’s Home has taken 
possession of the house presented by Gov- 
ernor Hill and moved to a spacious site.on 
the river road, below Augusta. The home 
has recently been federated with the national 
organization for child rescue, and a new su- 
perintendent, Mr. Burnette, has taken the 
place vacated by the founder, Mrs. Matilda 
Atkinson. B. B. 8. 


Our Bangor Letter 


Union meetings have been held five even- 
ings in a week in each of the Congregational 
churches successively, in the interest of the 
forward movement, beginning with the First 
Church. 

One anticipation has been realized—the re- 
vival of a larger measure of the spirit of fel- 
lowship among the four churches, three of 
which were practically branches of the mother 
and sister churches, but of late years had in- 
sensibly drifted away from the family re- 
lation. , 

We have been somewhat inclined to com- 
plain of the drafts made upon our state by 
other states, which have won so many of our 
brightest and best men. But when we recall 
that Dr. Mason came to Brunswick prepared 
and enriched for service by successful pas- 
torates in Indianapolis and Detroit, that for 
eight years we have enjoyed the ministry of 
Dr. Jenkins, who came in ripeness of power 
from Massachusetts, and that now we have 
Dr. Hardy of the Foxcroft and Dover church 
who comes from a twenty-two years’ pas- 
torate in Vermont—and there are many 
others—we feel that under the circumstances 
we need not be supersensitive. 

Foxcroft and Dover are on the Piscataquis. 
Their thickly settled parts separated only bya 
narrow stream, they are spoken of as the twin 
villages. It would be more in accordance 
with facts to speak of the Foxcroft-Dover 
ehurch. It was a child of the Maine Mission- 
ary Society in 1822 and is the most important 
church northeast of Bangor. After a vig- 
orous revision of the rolls, its members num- 
ber 306. Ww. P. H. 
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Good Cheer in Church Life 


Among hopeful signs in church life today are: interest in child study; definite effort to reach and hold boys and men; missions 
for deepening the spiritual life; increasing readiness of ministry and people to put themselves in each other’s places and—perhaps 
growing out of this—increasing adaptation of the church to all classes of people; a disposition to work out religious emotion through prac- 


tical helpfulness, especially in educational and philanthropic lines. ‘‘ And to the angel of the Church... 


write: These things scith 


the Son of God.... I know thy works, and thy love and faith and ministry and patience, and that thy last works are more than 


the first.” 


In Work with Boys 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH. D 


Perhaps the most cheering fact in connec- 
tion with boys is that their nature and needs 
are being studied. Some facts regarding the 
condition of boy life in this country are pos- 
itively appalling, such as the immoral and 
criminal tendencies of street gangs in large 
cities and in the social life of boys in some 
high schools ; also, the degenerating tendencies 
of present day life on the farm and in small 
villages. On the other hand, the natural ac- 
tivities of boys are immensely instructive as 
showing the influences to which they are 
susceptible. It may be safely stated that 
many of the keys that fit boy life have been 
discovered. 

The Y. M.C. A. is inaugurating a plan of 
great possibilities for reaching boys in towns 
of less than 6,000 population by county or- 
ganizations and county secretaries. An ex- 
periment is being made in Montague, Mass., 
by Rev. Edward Pressey, in reviving handi- 
erafts suitable for country boys, for the pur- 
pose of making country life more interesting 
and wholesome. . 

In every large city there is a campaign for 
jarger playgrounds and a larger use of school- 
houses, both for vacation schools in summer 
and boys’ clubs in winter. The camp idea 
and country week are also growing greatly in 
tavor. Not only is the Y. M. C. A. developing 
its boys’ work faster than any other of its de- 
partments, but the crest of membership is at 
the age of sixteen. Clubs for street boys, 
while not departing from the mass idea, are 
developing alongside the group idea by as- 
sembling the boys in clubs and classes in 
smaller rooms. 

In church work recognition is coming fast 
that work must be done with boys apart from 
girls. The increased number of church boys’ 
clubs are supplementing or taking the place 
of mixed Endeavor Societies. The Boys’ Bri- 
gade idea, but a subterfuge at best, is yield- 
ing to the more careful methods of handicraft, 
literary and musical drills and social organ- 
izations for fellowship and service for oth- 
ers. More and more the attempt to secure 
vocal religious expression from boys is giving 
place to activities such as those of the church 
messenger service. Results already reached 
in naturalness of development and loyalty 
promise a large increment of men to the ranks 
of the church of the future. 


+ 


In Work for Men 


BY REV. EDWIN N. HARDY 


But why refer to this phase of Christian 
service in the Good Cheer issue? The cur- 
rent jeremiads on the subject would more 
fittingly relegate it to the obituary depart- 
ment of the church paper. For it is said by 
honorable and distinguished religious leaders 
that the church is failing to reach men and 
that the failure grows more conspicuous as 
the years pass ; and, as if to smother the last 
spark of hope, it is widely published that the 
church has lost her grip on men of intellect, 
her hold on men of brawn, and that the chasm 
between the church and the working man 
widens and deepens. 

A knowledge of facts is wholesome, though 
not always welcome. It is both, however, in 
respect to the subject in hand, and tremen- 


dously encouraging besides. For the fact is, 
the churches are reaching men more success- 
fully today than for a hundred years, and I 
have the data in my possession to prove it. 
Steadily but surely the ratio of the sexes in 
respect to church membership is changing, and 
now the men are one to two, or 33 per cent. 
of the whole. If the college man be consid- 
ered as a fair representative of the makers 
and leaders of public opinion, then it is a 
cheering fact that there has been a gain of 
from three to five fold in the number of church 
membersamong undergraduates in American 
colleges in the past century. 

Though it makes a big difference where the 
dividing line is drawn, yet the great majority 
of the church is made up of wage-earners. 

In the outpouring of these vials of pessi- 
mism it is further said that the Christian man 
of today in nowise compares with the noble 
type of character of the “good old times.” 
If one recalls the fact that intemperance was 
well-nigh universal among clergy and mem- 
bership till about 1815, and that its attendant 
consequences— profanity, licentiousness, etc. 
—correspondingly prevailed, those “ good old 
times’”’ do not show up remarkably well un- 
der the light of investigation. 

The problem is sufficiently difficult, at best, 
to make inaccuracies of statement both an- 
noying and. depressing. But while carping 
critics are scattering broadcast their jere- 
miads, the church is organizing her men, is 
reaching and interesting an increasing num- 
ber, and enlisting them in the service of Christ 
with a success unknown in the past century. 


Church Growth—How Secured 


I, TEN ELEMENTS 


What makes our church grow? During 
five years our membership has mere than 
doubled, and it is now creeping up to 600. 
These elements have combined to secure 
growth: 

1. A people comparatively free from gossip 
and fault-finding. 

2. A community of homes, with children. 

3. A few men and women who believe that 
“our church can do anything it undertakes.” 

4. No old fogies who block the wheels. The 
church is singularly open to new ideas and 
methods. Anything that gives promise is 
welcomed. 

5. Special efforts to reach the children—the 
best people in the primary department, the 
strongest men in the Sunday school. The 
pastor gives a children’s sermon every Sun- 
day morning, which brings out regularly sixty 
or seventy children. 

6. A few young men who “ go after ” other 
young men and get them. 

7. Efforts to give all something to do. A 
little interest leads to the greater interest. 

8. Getting work adapted to each. “Recog- 
nizing that not all will or can attend prayer 
meeting. Giving stay-at-homes something to 
do, even if on a lower plane. People have 
been led into the Christian life whose first 
step was work on a committee of the Ladies’ 
Aid. 

9. Services that have movement, good music, 
and that are not drawn out; short sermons 
that are Biblical and often expository. 

10. Interest in missions, foreign and home— 
not only giving money, but service. 

Oak Park, Iii. Sypnery STRONG. 





II. THROUGH PERSONAL AND CONCERTED 
WORK 


We have simply used the ordinary means. 
A year and a half ago the field was, like many 
others, ripe for the harvest. Congregations 
were small and spiritual life was low, but 
there were a good number of earnest people 
willing to work and pray. At first the people 
were asked to spend a little time each week 
in personal work with their friends, interest- 
ing them in the regular services. Congrega- 
tions began to increase. Renewed interest 
was soon manifest in the willingness of the 
people to give for renovating and beautifying 
the house of worship, which was badly out 
of repair. This work accomplished and bills 
paid, it was felt that the time was ripe fora 
general movement to win men for God. Sev- 
eral individual churches had conducted spe- 
cial services, but without results. They were 
therefore ready to unite in a general move- 
ment. It began May 25 and continued four 
weeks. The town was greatly moved and 
men were turned from sin to God. It was 
manifest that in union is strength. Those 
who had looked upon the churches as so many 
hostile forces were impressed, as they saw five 
churches standing side by side in the move- 
ment. It could be truly said that, as a result 
of these union meetings, “there was joy in 
the city,” and there has been perfect harmony 
since. 

In our regular services the preaching has 
been a plain, simple presentation of funda- 
mental truths of the gospel. There has been 
a large chorus choir, composed almost entirely 
of earnest Christians in charge of a competent 
leader. The prayer meeting has been devoted 
to the consideration of practical topics with 
much prayer. No special emphasis has been 
laid on getting members into the church; the 
main effort has been to lead them into the new 
life. No communion service has passed, how- 
ever, without additions to the church, from 
two to seventy-five at a time. Last year 117 
were received, a net gain of 110. The people 
have had a mind to work and God has given 
the increase. 


Harlan, Io. JAMES PARSONS, 


Ill, BY GETTING MEN TO CONFESS 


America is Christian. Most men accept 
Christ, but many have not committed them- 
selves to the Christian ideals. The revival of 
the future will be a campaign of testimony. 
Its motive will bean intelligent and persistent 
effort to get men to cominit themselves. Its 
method will be the old method of the Apostle 
Paul, preaching in the synagogues and reason_ 
ing in private, Asked for my own method [ 
reply that I follow the apostle. I never go 
into the pulpit without the thought, ‘‘ O that I 
may persuade men.” In dealing personally 
with men they usually confess that to pledge 
themselves to the standards of the church will 
mean a change in their lives. A second con- 
fession is easily won—that this change would 
be for the better. So many persons are con- 
tent with striking the average virtue. They 
gravitate toward good and think they are 
doing well enough. But no one does “ well 
enough” who does not do his best. The 
great value of joining the church is that it 
pledges one to do his best. If there be any 
honor in him it holds him toa high standard. 
And it is unworthy of any man to refuse to 
enter the church because—and it is his bottom- 
most reason—he is not doing his best and is 
not willingto. In public discourse, one’s duty 
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to the church, the power of influence and the 
importance of testimony may be the ground 
of appeal, but in personal conversation one’s 
duty to himself should be insisted upon before 
all. If one will admit that heis not the kind 
of man he ought to be—as most will—he should 
be faithfully urged to use every possible help. 
Usually he can be convinced that no help is 
so great as to commit himself to Christian 
ideals. 


South Norwalk, Ct. Pauw M. STRAYER. 


A Substitute for the Revival 


Among special religious services held this 
year are the Missions for Deepening the 
Spiritual Life which Dr. C. S. Macfarland is 
carrying on in connection with his ministry 
at Maplewood, Mass. With Rev. Frederick 
Lynch as preacher, he tried the experiment 
in January with hisown church. The Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches at East Dedham 
secured Dr. Macfarland for Passion Week, 
and he is now extending his service to the 
Western part of the state, his next series being 
at Lenox, Mass. An idea of his work may be 
gained from these topics: The Religious Con- 
sciousness; The hLife of the Son of Man and 
Its Meaning for the Sons of Men; The Ulti- 
mate Elements of Character ; Inspiration and 
Action. 


Federation on the Frontier 
A REALITY, NOT A DREAM 
BLY GEO. P. MERRILL, EVERETT, WN. 


In Washington State is a village of about 
250 people, which is only four years old. It 
is seven miles from the railroad and its name 
is Sunnyside—prophetic of the life possible 
there. The surrounding fruit and farming 
region is built up ahead of the town. 

The fathers of the community are organized 
into the Christian Co-operative Colony. This 
is “a name for an effort to build up this coun- 
try with the best people. It is hoped that the 
broad principles laid down by Christ may 
permeate every effort, temporal as well as 
spiritual.”” The people own property indi- 
vidually, but co-operate in building roads, 
bridges, telephone lines, creameries and in 
furthering kindred interests. A local Tele- 
phone Association puts in the instruments at 
small cost, so that a telephone in a farmhouse 
is quite common. 

All the land has to be irrigated, therefore 
none but intelligent and industrious people 
have come. There is no saloon; no arrest 
has ever been made. During my two visits 
I heard only two men swear, and saw only 
one at all under the influence of liquor. 

During the early spring there was a com- 
munity revival, conducted at first by a Pres- 
byterian and then by a Baptist. Ninety pub- 
licly confessed Christ and without exception 
joined the church, Many others were en- 
couraged to send East for their letters, and 
they too have joined the local church. A 
leading business man, in speaking of the ex- 
pense connected with the coming of Mr. J. J. 
Woolley and the evangelists, said: “From a 
purely financial standpoint, it is good business 
to have a revival here and get all the young 
men into the church. It pays to have right- 
eous things made prominent and attractive 
instead of allowing saloons to come in and 
then having to fight them.” 

The most interesting feature in the situa- 
tion is the church. Until the schoolhouse 
was outgrown, every one met there for union 
religious services. Less than a year ago the 
Episcepalians—though fewest: in number— 
through outside help put up a tasteful build- 
ing and have a resident rector. Then the 
Conservative Dunkards withdrew and built 
a meeting house. They have two ministers, 
who are also ranchers. They do not believe 


in a paid ministry. September 7, 8, a building 
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costing about $4,000 was dedicated as The 
Federated Church of Sunnyside, Wn. 

In the Federation six denominations co-op- 
erate—Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Progress- 
ive Dunkards, Congregational, Presbyterian 
and Christian, named in the order of numeri- 
cal strength. This church owns three lots; 
the building has up-to-date equipment; the 
audience-room seats over 500, and a large ad- 
dition is planned. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society, Bible School, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and general church matters 
are community affairs. Sunday preaching 
services are in charge of the different denom- 
inations according to their respective gifts 
toward the erection of the building. Meth- 
odists have a man on the ground, having other 
fields yoked with this. Baptists have as resi- 
dent minister one whose health has partly 
broken «nd he is recuperating on a ranch. 
The two Dunkard ministers take turns. The 
other three denominations have to send away 
for their ministers. Attendance is regular 
irrespective of preachers. 

People wishing to join choose their denom- 
ination and unite when that branch is in 
charge. For example, March 16 was Congre- 
gational Day. Over 500 were present at ten 
o’clock. The Baptist minister led in prayer, 
the Dunkard brother made the announcements 
and a Congregational minister presided and 
preached. At eleven 275 came together for 
Bible School—in the men’s class 52, in the 
women’s 44, in the young people’s 46. The 
lesson for the day offered a splendid oppor- 
tunity for teachers believing in immersion to 
emphasize it, but to my great surprise not one 
mentioned the matter, but all drove home the 
one essential of salvation. 

People had been invited to bring their lunch 
and remain over to the afternoon service of 
communion and reception of members into 
the Congregational branch of the Federated 
Church, and fifty enjoyed tegether a social 
meal. At 2.30 over 200 were present, all de- 
nominations being represented, even the Bap- 
tists communing with us. Twenty-four were 
received by vote of the church, ten on confes- 
sion ; one was immersed by the Baptist pastor. 
Can this be duplicated as expressing Chris- 
tain liberality and comity? Letters were 
from Salisbury and Winsted, Conn., Stillman 
Valley, Ill., Monte Vista, Col., and Beatrice, 
Neb. 

At 6.30 the Senior Endeavorers met, 150 in 
number, and the Juniors, numbering forty- 
five. At 7.30 over, 400, the majority men, as- 
sembled for evening worship. People drive 
from one to fifteen miles to this Federated 
Church. The Congregational Church was 
first on the ground and owns two of the best 
town lots. Plans are developing to have a res- 
ident minister who will build a parsonage 
and live on these lots. 


Cheer for a Year in Africa 


The ladies of First Church, Springfield, O., 
have presented a Sunshine Bag to Mrs. 
William E. Fay, who, with her husband, is 
about to sail for their mission field in West 
Central Africa. This bag contains a large 
number of articles, such as fine soap, writing 
paper, handkerchiefs, towels, papers of pins, 
cologne, each in a separate package with 
a personal note and a bit of ribbon attached 
which hangs out of the bag bearing a card 
with the date when it is to be taken out. 
There is a package for each week in the year, 
besides those for anniversaries, public and 
private, and at Christmas a package for each 
member of the family. Messages and photo- 
graphs will keep before her those whose 
interest and prayers follow her to the far- 
away field. This is the more commendable in 
that the givers are helping to beay the burden 
of rebuilding their church destroyed by fire, 
and which they had just helped to free from 
debt. Cc. H. Ss. 
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Notes from Pilgrim-Land 


The shades of our forefathers, or some other 
cloud, partially obscures our star of progress 
but not our star of hope. People whose blood 
is less blue would be amazed to know how 
much satisfaction can be derived from sitting 
in the shade of family trees and counting the 
branches. 

Plymouth is the one town in Pilgrim Con- 
ference that may fairly be called prosperous. 
The possession of the sacred Rock and certain 
flourishing manufacturing concerns causes a 
rapid growth of population. Kingston gets 
the overflow. Our young people, for the most 
part, must go to the cities to find work. Many 
old families have entirely disappeared. Con- 
sequently the churches are lacking in work- 
ers, means and enthusiasm, and this in turn 
means that those not church members find 
little in the churches to attract them. At the 
age when young people might naturally be 
expected to unite with the churches they go 
away for work. If they have previously 
joined the church they merely swell the list 
of absent members. The young people’s so- 
cieties are largely made up of Christians no 
longer young. Despite the persistent work of 
energetic pastors, most of them young and 
thoroughly trained, the fourteen churches of 
Pilgrim Conference showed in 1901 a net loss 
of twenty-two members, and every church has 
trouble about paying current expenses. 

These obstacles to constructive work— 
would they were the only ones!—are being 
met courageously by pastors and churches. 
None are discouraged and none are giving up 
the ship. Though the general atmosphere is 
more favorable to reminiscence than to work, 
considerable positive work is being done. 
The church at Manomet, under the efficient 
leadership of Rev. Haig Adadourian, comes 
as near to meeting its peculiar conditions and 
thus fulfilling its mission as any in the con- 
ference. People and pastor have a “mind to 
work,” and in spite of limited resources they 
are prospering. 

At Duxbury Rev. H. B. Mason has put up 
a brave fight against the disease that has, 
almost from the beginning of his pastorate in 
1900, kept him on crutches, and threatened at 
times to require the amputation of one leg. 
Services have been well sustained. The pas- 
tor’s courage has more than offset the limita- 
tions of his crutches and has won him the 
confidence of the whole town. 

The longest pastorate of the conference is 
that of Rev. John Wild, who has rounded out 
ten years of faithful service at Hanover. In 
this typical home missionary field the church 
has been incorporated, property improved, 
and the old gospel earnestly and effectively 
presented from the modern view point. 

The largest church in the conference, the 
Church of the Pilgrimage at Plymouth, is 
earrying on the most thoroughly organized 
work. Having many young people, it can 
really do what the other churches can only 
wish to do. Its Sunday school is admirably 
graded. During the hour of Sunday morning 
worship the smallest children of the congre- 
gation, for whom the regular services are not 
suited, meet in the chapel for a children’s 
service. This plan is successful. The Sun- 
day school committee of the Y. P. S. C. E. 
has prepared a card catalogue of all the young 
people in the parish, and an effort is being 
made to bring all of them into the junior, in- 
termediate and senior departments of the 
Sunday school and Y.P.S.C.E. The pastor, 
Rev. D. M. James, is the most busy man in 
the conference. He is preaching a series of 
sermons Looking Toward Easter; working 
out the program for the State Association 
that meets with the Church of the Pilgrimage 
in May; developing plans for the new Pil- 
grim Memorial Church at Plymouth; and 
making preparations to attend the Gainsbo- 
rough Tricentennial in England as representa- 
tive of the Church of the Pilgrimage. 

; E. M. B. 
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During this, which in evangelical commun- 
ions has come to be, in an increasingly large 
sense, the Week of Prayer, special services 


were the rule, with outside helpers. The sub- 
jects usually followed in the footprints of 
the Master. Central Church, Chelsea, Mass., 
secured Evangelist Sayford and his singer, 
Mr. L. E. Smith, for two weeks. The an- 
nouncement of the meetings was accompanied 
by a letter from Rev. R. A. MacFadden urging 
each member to preparation for “the short 
and sharp campaign.” “If the members,’ he 
wrote, “will consecrate a few minutes every 
day to speak with God face to face, we shall 
have a church fired with a flame that cannot 
be extinguished, because it is kindled by the 
prayers of the people.” A crowded house and 
a deep religious interest attended the last 
meeting of the series on Easter Sunday night. 
Already about thirty persons have come for- 
ward, under the impulse to lead a better life, 
and the pastor by personal inquiry has found 
a gratifying deepening of religious faith and 
feeling. Mr. MacFadden took charge of the 
first part of the service. Each time a few 
people were asked beforehand to take some 
stated part, but this was no hindrance to 
spontaneous testimony. The after meetings 
showed an awakening interest. The ves- 
try was almost always crowded by 300 people 
or more, and, while a large proportion were 
women, there were many men, notably middle- 
aged and adults. One convert had reached 
threescore and ten. 

In Boston, three of our leading churches, Un- 
ion, Berkeley Temple and Shawmut, united 
in a communion service Thursday evening at 
the last named church, with Rev. W. A. Knight 
as speaker, Drs. Loomis and McElveen pass- 
ing the emblems. Friday evening brought a 
unique program based on the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, the reading of which by the pas- 
tor was interspersed with appropriate selec- 
tions from Gounod’s Mors et Vita and Mo- 
zart’s Requiem. The gowning of the choir in 
black met with such favor as to suggest the 
desirability of uniform vestments. 

The service Good Friday evening at the Old 
South Church was not a joint one with other 
Back Bay congregations, as in former years, 
but was the church’s own. Nevertheless, the 
church was filled, and Dr. Gordon’s exposi- 
tion of the meaning of the crucifixion was the 
supreme feature of the service. The well- 
nigh universal dread of death among men, he 
claimed, has now been dispelled by the exam- 
ple set by Christ, whose calm facing of it 
showed it to be a natural transition from one 
stage of existence to another, and whose certi- 
tude as tothe abiding love of God set at naught 
the ancient dread of the devil as lying in wait 
for man beyond the grave, and now over- 
comes any agnosticism as to the future if one 
will but read the narrative of the death and 
resurrection of Christ in the light of the 
influence they have had on humanity. 

Rev. A. F. Newton of North Leominster 
himself conducted services every evening, ex- 
cept Saturday, which was reserved for home 
meditation and prayer, with the subject, The 
Entombed Saviour. Dr. Lewis of Pilgrim 
Church, Worcester, secured as speakers Dr. 
F. L. Goodspeed of Springfield, Rev. R. M. 
Taft of Worcester, Rev. E. M. Noyes of New- 
ton Center and Mr. Will R. Moody of North- 
field. 

At Roslindale Rev. W. R. Campbell of Rox- 
bury and Dr. O. S. Davis of Newtonville 
were among the preachers. Rev. J.S. Voor- 
hees arranged for one evening an exhibition 
of Hon. J. W. Fairbanks’s stereopticon slides 
of the Tissot paintings. 

Dr. Willard Scott, at Piedmont Church, 
Worcester, preached five sermons, accompa- 
nied by responsive services arranged accord- 
ing to ‘these periods: Incarnation, Proclama- 
tion, Rejection, Crucifixion, Exaltation. 
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Holy Week and Easter 


A feature of Passion Week in Franklin 
County is the Good Friday service held. at 
Buckland. For three years a good number 
of the ministers of the Association have met 
here, and made the day a milestone in the 
religious life of the year. Beginning with 
a Quiet Hour at the parsonage for the min- 
isters, it continues with general services at 
the church. The Life More Abundant, A 
Worthy Example of that Life and Condi- 
tions of Its Attainment have been considered. 
This year Rev. D. A. Hudson of Miller’s Falls 
and Rev. F. N. Merriam of Turner’s Falls 
made addresses. A collation was served at 
noon. Dr. Lyman Whiting preached in the 
afternoon, and the exercises closed with the 
communion. Though Good Friday generally 
comes in “sap” weather, when the busy 
farmer has little spare time, the meeting is 
well attended and has always proved a tender 
and profitable service. 


A progtam distinguished for a spirituality 
based on the element of thought as opposed 
to the spectacular and entitled The Way of 
the Cross was offered by the minister of North 
Church, Portsmouth, N. H., Rev. L. H. Thayer, 

Interpretations of the Principle of the 
Cross were given under these heads: 


The Eternal Cross: The Way of God in the 
Universe. ‘Think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened unto you.” 

The Cross on Calvary: The Way of the Di- 
vine in the Human. “ He, bearing his cross, 
went forth.” 

The Cross in this Present World: The Way 
of the Human toward the Divine. “If any 
man would come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross, and follow me.” 

The Effect of the Cross: The Way to Self- 
realization, Joy and Peace. ‘“ Who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross.” 
“* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you.” 


The themes for vesper services were taken 
from the Te Deum Laudamus. Pastor’s 
classes for boys and girls were held at the 
parsonage, their membership being by, invita- 
tion and arrangements privately announced. 
Good Friday President Hyde preached and 
the offering was for orphans in India. 


At Fourth Church, Hartford, Ct.,a con- 
tinuous Service of Meditation was held on 
Good Friday from twelve until three o’clock. 
The subject was The Seven Words from the 
Cross, with speakers from different denomina- 
tions, including Prof. C. M. Geer of the Theo- 
logical Seminary and Rev. Messrs. H. B. 
Roberts, R. H. Potter, Robert Nourse and 
H. H. Kelsey, pastor of the churth. People 
were not expected to remain throughout the 
service, but came and went as their time 
permitted. 

Second Church, Winsted, held daily 
service through Holy Week, the theme being 
The Pilgrim’s Progress: His Calling, His 
Walk, His Vision, Food, Life. Rev. N. M. 
Calhoun was assisted by Rev. Messrs. G. W. 
Judson, H. B. Roberts and W. F. Stearns. 

A union service was held on Good Friday in 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Torrington, Ct.— 
the first of its kind welcomed by that com- 
munion. The service of evening prayer was 
conducted by the rector, J. Chauncey Linsley, 
and addresses were made by Rev. T. C. 
Richards on The Royalty of the Passion, by 
Rev. J. A. Chamberlin on The Failures of the 
Passion and by Rev. P. S. Evans on God’s 
Passion—an Abiding Law. The Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregational and Episcopal 
churches united in the service. 

In Ithaca, N. Y., the Unitarian minister, 
Rev. C. W. Heiser, planned a series of half- 
hour noonday services for business people 
on The Last Battle of Jesus—With the Peo- 
ple, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Roman 


Power, with Death. Dr. W. E. Griffis spoke 
on the third topic. 

At Waverly Church, Jersey City, Rev. 
H. A. M. Briggs arranged for these special 
services: One for young men and boys, with 
address by Mr. F. B. Edwards of Union 
Seminary; one for young women and girls, 
to whom Miss Delaney of the Catherine Mis- 
sion of New York talked; and a choral serv- 
ice for the Juniors on Friday afternoon, with 
music by the junior choir and address by 
““A Friend of Children.” Parents were in- 
vited. Stainer’s Crucifixion was given Fri- 
day evening. 

Rev. L. O. Baird of Ottawa, Ill., chose for 
Passion Week subjects, Testing Life—The 
Test of Circumstances, Of Harvest, of Foun- 
dations, Of Appetite. His announcement was 
printed in purple. 

Rev. C. F. Swift of Park Avenue Church, 
Minneapolis, arranged a series of meetings 
for deepening and broadening the spiritual 
life, with the motto, “‘ More of Christ for our 
lives; more lives for our Christ.” During 
Passion Week he considered Christ Supreme ; 
as the Revealer of God; Example, Helper, 
Object of Affection. During Holy Week he 
answered the questions: Why did Christ 
come, Whom would He Save, Whom would 
He Use? He was assisted by Rev. Messrs. 
J. E. Smith, C. E. Burton, J. L. Nott, E. W. 
Shurtleff. 

Rev. J. H. Chandler of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
during March used the last half of the En- 
deavor meeting to speak to young communi- 
cants and to those looking forward to the 
Christian life on these subjects: The Young 
Christian: In Desire and Purpose; In So- 
ciety; In the Church; In His Quiet Life. 
Cottage meetings were held through Passion 
Week. 

After the generally somber experiences of 
Holy Week came Easter, a day of warmth 
and radiance, and practically all the world 
went churchward. The streets in the vicinity 
of churches were thronged, in some cases an 
hour before service. In New York, police- 
men were needed to prevent undue crowding 
into the churches. In Boston admission to 
the Church of the Advent was secured by 
ticket, and two women fainted in the throng 
outside Trinity. 

While programs rich in classical music were 
the rule, fewer long works were given than 
last year. However, Manney’s Cantata, The 
Resurrection, was sung at the Old South, 
Brighton and Park Street, and the last named 
church gave Elijah in the evening. Harvard 
Church, Brookline, and North Church, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., gave Dudley Buck’s Christ the 
Victor ; and Eliot of Newton sang Stainer’s 
The Daughter of Jairus. At Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Mr. J. C. Bartlett’s new cantata, From 
Death to Life, was given, the composer carry- 
ing the tenor part. 

A number of churches expressed their joy 
by gifts of money. Shawmut of Boston added 
$1,200 to its endowment, and Newton Center 
increased its building fund by $11,000, which, 
with the $85,000 previously pledged, is enough 
to insure beginning work on the main build- 
ing, which is to cost $100,000 without porch or 
spire. Before beginning these, $30,000 more 
must be raised. Manhattan of New York 
took an offering toward its mortgage, and 
Waverly of Jersey City asked for contribu- 
tions to build classrooms, clubrooms and 
gymnasium. Three Methodist churches in 
Greater New York together raised $70,000 for 
wiping out debts. © 

Some churches, for example Trinity and 
Broadway Tabernacle of New York, observed 
the communion and were gladdened by the 
accession of members. Ottawa, IIl., held a 
twilight communion service. 

But we have heard of no more gratifying 
achievement than that of First Church, De- 
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troit, which organized its Woodward Avenue 
branch into an independent church of 200 
members, ;which calls Dr. J. W. Sutherland 
to be its pastor. It is self-supporting from 
its first hour, and is already a factor in the 
church life of the city. 

Under the direction of Superintendent Wal- 
dron the Boston City Missionary Society 
made its twenty-second Easter visitation. In 
six institutions for the aged and unfortunate 
special services were held and Easter cards 
distributed. Nearly thirty other homes were 
also remembered. Dr. F. A. Noble, the 
preacher of the day, was specially helpful in 
his words of good cheer. 





Southern Berkshire 


It is to be hoped that other churches in 
southern Berkshire, bereft of pastors, will be 
as fortunate as Stockbridge in filling their 
places. Sheffield, South Egremont and Cur- 
tisville—the last named place gradually be- 
coming accustomed to its new name, “ Inter- 
laken ’—are small but important parishes. 
Rev. Evarts Pond left Sheffield for Stone- 
ham, Me., last November, after a faithful and 
efficient ministry of six years, and that church, 
which in the summer has a large accession 
from guests and boarders in the town, is still 
vacant. Itisina delightfully quiet and charm- 
ing old town—the oldest in the Berkshires— 
right under the massive and towering “ Tagh- 
conic Dome,” 2,800 feet high. On the other 
side of the “Dome” is South Egremont, 
crowded with guests in the “season.” Inter- 
laken is a very small parish wedged in be- 
tween Lenox and Stockbridge, and receives 
in the summer weekly consignments of ** Fresh 
Air children,” who come to St. Helena’s 
Home, which is supported by the munificent 
charities of a wealthy summer resident of 
Lenox. In all these parishes the Congrega- 
tional churches are very old organizations 
and look back upon honorable and useful 
careers. The difficulty is that the look is 
back rather than forward. Indeed, this state- 
ment by no means applies to these alone 
among the Berkshire parishes. A farming re- 
gion which can be sold to millionaires at fancy 
prices for extensive estates must witness a 
change of ownership fatal to the growth of 
localchurches. Berkshire Congregationalism, 
except in centers of industry scattered through 
the middle of the Housatonic region, has had 
to reckon with this factor of depopulation. 

At the recent meeting of the two associa- 
tions of Berkshire a report was made on a 
liturgy for the churches of the county. It 
was felt that there is too much diversity in 
their orders of worship, and the committee 
appointed to propose a uniform liturgy aimed 
to devise something tangible and concrete, 
that should at once be flexible, progressive 
and adapted to the needs and use of the 
smallest churches. Many hill town churches 
are at times without a minister, and it was 
thought that something of a formal and some- 
what more elaborate service would act as a 
bond of attachment during interregna. Be- 
sides, in ordinary exchanges between min- 
isters, the exceeding diversities of ritual are 
often perplexing. 

It was not an easy thing for ministers un- 
schooled in liturgics to prepare a “‘ Proposed 
Liturgy for Berkshire Churches,” and the com- 
mittee took two years to read up. The result 
of their cogitations was given to the recent 
meeting of the associations, and the com- 
mittee’s report was favorably received and 
ordered to be printed. The association “ ree- 
ommended to the attention ” of the churches 
in their jurisdiction the liturgy prepared. If 
the Berkshire churches, after examination 
and, possibly, use, of this proposed liturgy, 
shall each decide to adopt it, a great step will 
be taken towards the simplification, unifica- 
tion and enrichment of public worship in 
these parishes. The form suggested was a 
long step in advance of the bareness of public 


worship in many churches of our order, but 
by no means so elaborate as the longer and 
statelier liturgy of the Episcopalians. The 
committee did not wish to overshadow the 
importance of the sermon by a service which 
would in any way weaken the teaching office 
of the minister. R. DEW. M. 





How One Parsonage Grew, 


Seldom does a congregation dedicate a home 
for its minister with such enthusiasm as‘ at- 
tended the opening of this new parsonage at 
Whitewater, Wis. It isa ten room house with 
splendidly equipped basement and spacious 
attic, and the best facilities for heating and 
ventilation. The central hall is entered from 
a wide veranda extending across the front of 
the house, and there is an air of generous 
hospitality befitting the home of a warm- 
hearted minister. 

But the crowning joy is because of the 
beautiful way in which the parsonage has 
come. It isthe gift of three honored families— 
Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Blackman, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. S. Cook and Mrs. Mary Denison and her 
three daughters—the three families sharing 
equally in the expense of the lot and the build- 
ing upon it, something over $6,000. Other 
members of the congregation, however, have 
furnished the guest room and study and parts 
of other rooms at an expense of several hun- 
dred dollars; and on their entrance to the 
house Mr. and Mrs. Stevens received valuable 
personal gifts. 

The beautiful parsonage is, therefore, a 
token of a delightful feeling in the parish and 
a cordial appreciation of Rev. F. V. Stevens 
and his wife— who, by the way, is a daughter 
of Dr. J. E. Roy of the A. M. A. 

At a service held in the church building 
the deed and keys of the property were handed 
over to the chairman of the board of trustees, 
President Salisbury of the normal school, by 
Mr. Blackman, and a dedicatory prayer was 
offered by Dr. H. W. Carter, H. M. superin- 
tendent for Wisconsin. The congregation 
then adjourned to the parsonage, where they 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. Stevens and 
the trustees. It is said that such a jubilee 
was never before known in church circles in 
Whitewater. J. H.C. 





Record of the Week 
Calls 


BISSELL, SHELTON, Yale Sem., to Verona, N. J. 
Accepts. 

BLIss, GEO., Springfield, Mass., to Alton and N. 
Barnstead, N. H. Accepts. 

BowLpBy, NOBLE O., Bangor Sem., to Lunenberg, 
Vt. Accepts. 

BROWN, CLARENCE T., First Ch., Salt Lake City, 
U., to First Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

FERRIS, WALTER L,, Cherokee, Ia., to College Ch., 
Wheaton, Ill. 

HAMMER, HENRY A., to add Deer Creek, Okl., to 
Bethel and Harmony Ch., Guthrie, with the aid of 
his wife. 

HAND, LA Roy 8., Arlington, Neb., accepts call to 
Runnells, Ia. 

HAWKES, GEO. B., Hartford Sem., to Canton, S. D. 

HULL, LYMAN, lately of Wakefield, Kan., to Mil- 
ford. Accepts. 

JENKINS, J. ALEXANDER, Zanesville, O., to Im- 
manuel Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 

KELSEY, WM., Okarche, Okl., to Independence. 

KELLOGG, H. MARTIN, McIndoe Falls, Vt., to 
Marlboro, Ct. Declines. 

PEYTON, FRANK, Cashion, OKl., to add Tabor, re- 
signing Deer Creek. 

Pops, G. STANLEY, declines call to permanent pas- 
torate Ft. Pierre, S. D., where he has been sup- 
plying. 

REEVE, JOHN C., Pawnee, Okl., to Mound Center, 
Mt. Carmel and other points. Accepts. 

RIDINGS, EDWARD J., Chicago Sem., to Chebanse, 
Ill. Accepts. 

SPANGLER, GEO. B., Camp Creek and Minersville, 
Neb., to Oneida and Capioma, Kan. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, to remain a fifth year at 
Oldtown, Me. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAKER, FRANKLIN, o. Second Ch., Norfolk, Neb., 
March 26. Sermon, Rey. Harmon Bross; other 
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parts, Rey. Messrs. Edwin Booth, J. J. Klopp- 
and W. J. Turner. 

BuRTON, R. W., o. Neligh, Neb., March 25. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. J. Turner; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. V. Moslander, E. Booth, J. Roberts, 
G. E. Taylor and W. J. Isaacs. He will have 
charge of the church at Havelock. 


Resignations. 


AYERS, ALFRED W., Wisner and Beemer, Neb., 
resigns Wisner. 

BANNISTER, CHAS. D., Thompsonville, Mich., to 
take effect about May 1. 

CLANCY, Wo. P., Brimfield, Mass. 

LAMB, Wo. A., Olivet Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Paskk&, Wm. J., Montclair, N. J., assistant pastor- 
ate of First Ch. 

SHEPARD, FRANK R., Alburg Springs, Vt. 

SNELL, LArRD W., Union Ch, North Brookfield, 
Mass. 

STARK, CHAS. W., Hi'lsboro, Wis., to take effect 
May 15. 

WHEELER, EDWARD F.,, Austin, Minn., after a pas- 
torate of nearly four years. 

WILCOX, WARREN P., Chase, Mich. 

WILD, LAURA H., Rokeby, Neb., to take effect 
May 1, to give her whole time to Butler Ave. Ch., 
Lincoln. 


Stated Supplies 


Boyp, RICHAND T., Andover, O., at Williamsfield 
Center, Sunday afternoons. 

NASH, CHAS. S., professor in Pacific Sem., at San 
Diego, Cal., for a month or more. 

ZERCHER, H. J., at Pendleton, Ore. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


DETROIT, MICH., WOODWARD AVE. CH., 30 March. 
200 members. Rev. J. W. Sutherland, D. D., pas- 
tor. 


Personals 


FULLERTON, EDWARD G., Park St. Ch., Bridge- 
port, Ct., has just received an addition of $500 to 
his salary. This is the second time during his 
present pastorate that he has been similarly fa- 
vored. 

HERRICK, EDWARD P., Havana, Cuba, has re- 
meved to Matanzas. 

PASKE, Wo. J., who has just resigned the assist- 
ant pastorate of First Ch., Montclair, N. J., be- 
cause of poor health, is to have a trip to England 
at the expense of the church. 





Church Happenings 


ADAMS, Mass.—The high wind of March 19 car- 
ried away the steeple and blew it against the con- 
gregation house. Damage, $2,000. 

BEVERLY, MASS., Dane Street, has received from 
a generous supporter, Mr. A. N. Clark, a lot ad- 
joining the land already owned, across the street 
from its church and chapel. This provides a lot 
80 x 110 feet, upon which it will build a $7,000 
parsonage. Mr. Clark has contributed $3,000 
toward the building, and most of the balance is 
secured. The parsonage will be dedicated, free 
of debt, in connection with the centennial celebra- 
tion of the church next November. 

BRIGHTON, MAss.—The old edifice is to be practi- 
cally rebuilt at an estimated cost of $15,000, of 
which the Woman’s Association has guaranteed 
$4,000. The steeple, which rocks in a high wind, 
will be replaced by a square tower. 

BROCKTON, Mass, First, at a “ historical recep- 
tion,” March 25, with the assistance of Dr. E. L. 
Clark of Boston, a former pastor, raised nearly 
enough to cance} its debt of $2,000. 

CENTERBROOK, Cr., after spending $900 in im- 
proving its building, more than: a century old, 
rededicated it, with sermon by Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt, a native of Centerbrook, maternal greet- 
ings from Old Saybrook and fraternal ones from 
neighboring churches. Rev. G. 8. Pelton was in- 
stalled here last May. 

CLAYVILLE, N. Y.—The Sunshine Makers, num- 
bering twenty-five children, recently held their 
tenth anniversary. In this time they have raised 
over $300 and plan to raise funds for a new carpet, 

CHICOPEE, Mass.—The “Old First” reopened . 
March 16 its redecorated edifice. Mrs. Sarah. 
Pease, wife of a former deacon, has presented a 
new bell, inscribed with the names of the pastors. 

DIXxon, ILuL., West End, a new church, has dedi-- 
eated a bui'ding, which cost, with lot, $4,368. A 
balance of $768 was raised at the dedication, 
freeing the property of debt. Secretary Tomp- 
kins preached the sermon. 

GARDEN, Micu.—The field includes Fayette, Gar- 
den and Van’s Harbor and is 25-30 miles long. 
It requires about 27 miles’ travel by the pastor 
each Sabbath. The Garden and Van’s Harbor 
end has suffered severely from removals. Last 
year the field invested something from each place 
for each of the seven benevolent societies. The 
observance of the Week of Prayer at Garden 
was followed by a week of special services in. 
which the pastor was assisted by Rev. Frederick. 
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Bagnall, general missionary for northern Mich- 
igap. Meetings were held each afternoon at Fay- 
ette and each evening at Garden. Feb. 23 five 

* were received on confession at Garden, and four 
on confession and six by letter at Fayette. This 
perfects the resuscitation of the Fayette church. 
Rev. C. H. Seaver is pastor. Both churches have 
adopted the National Council Manual, with need- 
ful changes, including a printed form of applica- 
tion for membership. 

‘MILFORD, MAss.—The latest shining deed of the 
Endeavorers is to fit the vestry with electric 
lights. A $350 legacy left the society has been 
pledged for a church parsonage. 

OAKLAND, CAL., Pilgrim, Rev. RK. C. Brooks, pas- 
tor, has been made the happy recipient of a beau- 
tiful pipe organ, the gift of Mrs. Harriet C. Alex-_ 
ander, in memory of her former minister, Rev. 
I. E. Dwinell, and his wife. The same church 
has paid off its debt since the beginning of the 
new year. 

‘PoMONA, CAL., has dedicated a new organ. With 
slight enlargement of the building and new car- 
pets, the cost was over $4,000, secured in ad- 
vance. Dr. Frary has entered on the fifteenth 
year of this pastorate. 

‘REDLANDS, CAL., Rev. J. H. Williams, pastor, 
raised $7,000, March 16, for a pipe organ, to be 
built by the Austin Organ Company of Hartford. 

SPENCER, MAss.—The anniversary of the death of 
Rev. 8. W. Brown, tha late pastor, was observed 
by a memorial sermon from Dr. Archibald Mc- 
Cullagh, who supplies the pulpit, and by special 
music. 

‘TURNER, ME., has raised a debt of $900, which has 
burdened this church for several years. The 
pastor, Rev. A. C. Gilmore, through a personal 
canvass, secured $613. The balance was pledged 
at the morning service March 16. 

UprER MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Cliffside Hose Com- 
pany is arranging a farewell reception to Rev. 
H. 8S. Bliss, pastor of the Christian Union Congre- 
gational Church, who has been an active member 
of the company for seven years. He is popular 
with his fellow-members, has much influence over 
them, and frequently has been invited to conduct 
religious service in the engine house. 

‘WEEPING WATER, NEB., under the wise and able 
leadership of Rev. 8. I. Hanford, has renovated 
its beautiful house of worship, at an expense of 
$800, in prepafation for the next State Associa- 
tion, Oct. 20-23 





Further Gleanings from Annual 
Reports 


ALEXANDRIA, MINN., received thirty-five members 
and closed the year with balances aggregating 
$815. 

‘BROCKTON, MASS., Porter raised $900 to complete 
the payment of a floating debt of $2,000, reduced 
its standing debt by $500, and had a balance of 
$121 in the treasury. During the half-decade of 
Dr. Archibald’s service, 215 members have been 
received, home expenses have been $50,022 and 
benevolences $26,491. 

‘ENGLEWOOD, ILL., North received 59 accessions, 
41 on confession. At the dedication of its beauti- 
ful and well-equipped house of worship $5,000 
was pledged to free it of all encumbrance, to be 
paid by Oct. 1. The receipts for the year were 
$18,144, nearly three times those of last year. 

‘HAVERHILL, MASs., North has assumed the sup- 
port of three missionaries. Its membership is 
the largest’ yet. More persons have united on 
confession in the last two years than in any pre- 
vious two since 1863, Benevolences have in- 
creased over $3,000, 

HoneEOoyE, N. Y.—A young men’s Bible class, known 
as the Murray Franklin Class, was organized with 
20 members. 

MAPLEWOOD, MASS., received twenty-nine acces- 
sions and practically liquidated its debt. 

OXFORD, N. Y., paid a thousand dollars for repairs 
and improvement and in cancelfng an old debt. 
It was voted to increase by $200 the salary of 
Rev. W. T. Sutherland. 

PORTLAND, ORE., First.—The cash collections ex- 
ceeded those of any of the six years previous, 
and were $1,550 larger than the average. The 
Y. P. S.C. E. has doubled in membership, Dur- 
ing the five years of Dr. A. W. Ackerman’s pas- 
torate the debt has been reduced by $33,254, 
and the number of contributors has increased 40 
per cent. There have been 189 accessions, 52 
on confession. In the morning 40 per cent. of 
the congregation are men, and in the evening 
47 per cent. 

SALAMANCA, N. Y., received 78 members, 66 on con- 
fession. 

"WASHINGTON, D. C., Mount Pleasant gained 71 
members, 37 on confession, making the member- 
ship, counting removals, 428. Sixteen accessions 
Feb. 2 bring it to 444. The amount raised was 
$8,558, an increase of $1,726 over last year. 

“WALLA WALLA, WN.—These gifts were announced : 
a stained glass memorial window from the King’s 
Daughters; a piano for the prayer meeting room 
from Miss M. B. Kirkman; a pipe organ from 
Miss Louise Baker. 
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Biographical 
REV. L. B. MAXWELL 


Mr. Maxwell was one of the most widely-known 
Negro Congregational ministers in the South, a 
graduate of Atlanta University and Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was for ten years pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in Savannab, Ga., 
leaving it, against the protests not only of his own 
people but of many others in the city, to become 
field worker of the International Sunday School 
Association for colored people in the South. In 
this work he continued until his health gave way. 
He went to Los Angeles, Cal., seeking restoration, 
and died there March 15. Mr. Maxwell was a nat- 
ural orator, a man of large influence among his 
people, of stainless character and a faithful servant 
of Christ. He was born in Darien, Ga., in 1861. 


REV. M. T. RUNNELS 


In the death of Rev. Moses Thurston Runnels, 
Feb. 17, after a short illness at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. F. D. Jardine, in Charlestown, N. H., 
the state has lost one of its most industrious, 
faithful, conscientious and valuable ministers. He 
was born in Cambridge, Vt., Jan. 23, 1830, ‘but 
spent most of his life in New Hampshire. He fitted 
for college at New Ipswich Academy and in Jaff- 
rey, graduated from Dartmouth in 1853, and the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1856.’ He 
was ordained as an evangelist at Jaffrey in 1856, 
and after spending three years in the service of the 
American Sunday School Union in Wisconsin, 
western Texas and Kansas, he became acting pas- 
tor at Orford, N. H., 1860-5. He then entered 
upon his long pastorate of twenty-one years at 
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Sanboroton, where he made a warm place for him- 
self in the hearts of the people, wrote a voluminous 
and excellent history of the town, and in whose 
cemetery he was sorrowfully laid to his last sleep. 
After leaving Sanbornton he acted as pastor at 
East Jaffrey, 1886-9, Charlestown, 1889-91, and 
Croyden, 1892-9. For over forty years he was 
rarely absent from the pulpit on the Sabbath. 
Besides the History of Sanbornton he published 
a college Class History and several sermons. For 
about two years before his death he was engaged 
iu writing a History of Plymouth, N. H. N. F. c. 





Recent Accessions 


We print only those aggregating ten or more. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Clark’s, Neb. — 10 Pueblo, Os. re terim — 20 
Belchertown, Mass. 7 10 Claremon 8 21 
Jamestown, N. D 9 10 Everett, Wane 14 21 
New York, N. Y., Sunnyside, Wh. 10 24 
Tr pair, 10 10 Forest Grove, Gre. 15 24 
Wellsville, N. Y. 10 i1 Wheaton, [ll., First — 25 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 4 11 Toledo, 0. 'Wash- 
Tekoa, Wn 11 in; ngton 8t.'Ch. 16 28 
Freewater. “Ore. 11 Worcester, Mass., 
Carthage, N. Y. 12 12 Piedmont 28 29 
Wabasha, Minn — 12 Providence, R. L, 
New Milford, Ct. 10 12 _ Central 17 32 
Rootstown, 0. 13 13 Kangley, Il. 33 33 
Sidney, N. — 13 Lakeview, Mich. 32 33 
8. Weymouth, Mass., Westerly, R. I. 25 34 
Old Sou 1 14 Rutland, Vt. 34 36 
Los yee l al. 2 14 Plevna, Kan. 37 
ee inn., Rochester, N.Y., 
7 15 South 37 
Franklin “oy 10 15 Gridley, Ill., First 38 38 
Fort Way ne, Ind. 11 17 Aurora, Mo. 44 
Lage ao _ 13 7 Aerie. o ‘chi 41 46 
Spokane, Wn. -- cago, nicago 
Hillyard, Wo. 11 20 La 20 56 
Bellaire, Mich. — 20 Marseilles, Ill. 59 63 
Sutton, Neb. 15 20 Grinnell, To. 49 
Mansfield, O., May- New Hav en, Ct., 
flower Memorial —20 Grand Ave. 47 105 
_—_____| 
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Makes Clean Bread 


With Royal Baking Powder there is no 


mixing with the hands, no sweat of the 


brow. 


Perfect cleanliness, greatest facility, 


sweet, clean, healthful food. 


Royse al Baker any Pastry 
Cook ''—containing over 800 
most practical and valuable 
cooking receipts—free to every 
patron. Send _ postal card 
with your full address, 


The * 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


Alum is used in some baking powders and 
in most of the so-called phosphate pow- 


ders. because it is cheap, and makes a 
cheaper powder But alum isa corrosive 
poison which, taken in food, acts injur- 


iously upon the stomach, liver and kidneys, 


100 WILLIAM 6T , NEW YORK 
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International Sunshine Society 


**Good Cheer” is the motto of the society 
that is doing so much for the “shut-ins.” 
With a small beginning in the New York 
Recorder, it has become international, with 
a membership of over 100,000 and 3,000 or- 
ganized branches. The object of the society 
is to bring sunshine into as many lives as 
possible and the entrance fee is a kind deed. 
Members pass along articles and reading 
matter that while in good condition is of no 
use to the owner, or write cheery letters to 
invalids. The happiness brought into cheer- 
less lives by the widespread interest in this 
society cannot be estimated, for every kind- 
ness received is repaid by something done 
for some one else. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 7. 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Sacrifice Among the Primitive 
Semites; speaker, Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss. 

NEW YORK CLEBICAL UNION, United Charities Build- 
ing, April 7,12A.M. Subject, The Bible as Taught in 
the Sunday School: a Revolutionary Change Needed ; 
speaker, Rev. Hay Watson Smith. 

CLEVELAND MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, April 7, 10.30 A.M. Subject, A Day with 
Great Kvangelists—Finney, Moody, Drummond. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass., April 8. 

WORCESTER CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, First Ch., Clin- 
ton, Mass., April 8, 10 A. M. 

Oguemss ASSOCIATION (Illinois), McLean, Ill., April 
8, 9. 


SUFFOLK So. CONFERENCE, Second Cong. Ch., Dor- 
chester, Mass., April 16. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRTY, Syra- 
cuse, June 3-5. 

TRIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION, Denver, June 26-30. 

AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN MIS8I0NS8, Oberlin, 
Oct. 14 


ALL NEW ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 
14-17. : 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 
28-30. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Washington, Nov. 5, 
6. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASE£0CIATION, Boston, 
Oct. 29. 


STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly seut. 













Arizona, Temple, April 19-21 
Missouri, St. Louis, April 22 
New Jersey, Jersey City, April 22 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, April 22 
Florida, St. Petersburg, April 22 
Oklahoma, April 24 
Manhattan, May 8-12 
Anderson, May 13 
St. Jobns, May 20 
Ptymouth, May 20-22 
York, Buffalo, May 20-22 
Hampshire, 
Lake Charles, June 5 
Deaths 





The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





DALEY—March 9, Amy E. Wilcutt, wife of Rev. Charles 
M. Daley, Supt. of the C. S. 8. and P. Soc. for South 
Dakota. 

DALEY—In Huron, 8. D., March 18, Dorothea, daughter 
of Rev. Charles M. Daley. aged 10 yrs., 8 dys. 

DUSTAN—In Hartford, Ct., March 27, Rev. George 
Dustan. 

FISHER—In East Boston, Mass., March 26, Mary N. 
Fisher, wife of Rev. Oren D Fisher, pastor of the 
Maverick Church, aged 55 yrs. 

MAY-—In Shutesbury, Mass., March 23, Rev, Thomas 
M. May, aged 58 yrs. 

SUTHERLAND—In Mound City, Ill, Feb. 16, Isabell 
M. Sutheriand, wife of Rev. J. M. Sutherland, pastor 
of Pilgrim Church. " 

SUMNER~—In Fitchburg, Mass., March 26, Rev. Charles 
E. Sumner of Spencer, aged 64 yrs. 


JOSIAH STEVENS WILCOX 

Josiah S. Wilcox, for nineteen years a deacon in the 
Congregational church, died after a week’s illness at his 
home in Orwell, Vt., March 10, aged fifty-three years. 

As teller and cashier he had been connected with the 
First National Bank for nearly a —. He was a 
man of lovable nature, of unimpeachable integrity, of 
utmost fidelity to trusts and of strong and ever-ripening 
Christian character. To the church he gave unsparingly 
of his best energies, and his counsels always carried 
weight, while to his pastor he was a most sympathetic 
and valued helper. He was one of the most potent 
forces for righteousness in the town, and in his going 
the entire community has suffered an unspeakable loss. 
May heaven grant those who remain the peace of this 
blessed assurance: “He that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.” 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley 8t. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chape 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Loss of Appetite 


Is Loss of Vitality, Vigor, Tone 





That stands to reason. 
It’s common in the Spring when the blood, 
which needs cleansing, fails to give the organs the 


stimulus 
of their functions. 


necessary for 


the proper performance 


cleanses 





Hood's Sarsaparilla the biovg, 


restores 


the appetite, gives vitality, vigor, tone—this is one 
of the reasons why it’s called the Greatest Spring 


Medicine. 


““My husband and I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 


Take it 


it gave us appetite and strength and restored our 


health.” Mrs. THo. GILPATRICK, North Gray, Me. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla Promises to Cure and Keeps the Promise 


IN BRIGHT BRASS 





Not in a long time have we needed ad 
jectives so badly as we need them now. Even 
through the roughness of a newspaper pic- 
ture you may catch something of the artistic 
beauty of this latest triumph of the brass- 


monger. 


The lines are exceedingly graceful. Genius 
of a high order was responsible for this design. 
The frame is low to the floor, and this is a 
virtue which many (especially ladies) will 
“appreciate. 
The Bedsteads are of the heaviest tubular 








brass throughout. On this there has been applied the stoutest lacquer finish. They 
will last for a century of service. Costing a little more at first, they will be far 
cheaper in the end than any other construction. 


Canal Street prices. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





No matter when, where 


harness, our FREE ill 


you with thee LOWEST FACTORY P 


or how you buy a carriage or 
ustrated casslogee: will furnish 


ICES, com- 


\ plete descriptions and accura‘e illustrations. It will 
\ guide you in buying right. Jt also explains our plan 


of selling direct.— 


A Pian that Fully Protects Every 


Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
Factory and General OMece, Columbus, Ohio. 
J Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


Write to the 
nearest office 


St. Louls. 
Columbus. 















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
@Pofor the distressing and often 
= fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 

















Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each wsertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted, a second-hand Pipe Organ for small clurch. 
Apply Mrs. H. 8. Sparks, 1315 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, 


A Christian, middle-aged woman would like the 
care of an invalid. Best of reference. Call or write 
S. B. M., 64 4th Street, Chelsea. 


Accountant. Wanted, by young man with sixteen 
years’ thorough business experience as accountant and 
1 ial training along line 





g office , With esp 
of executive and detail work, a position with firm or 
entleman, re ability, honesty and faithfulness will 
e appreciated and rewarded accordingly. Best of refer- 
ences from -past empleyers and others, Address A 5, 
care The Congregationalist. 
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The Business Outlook 


While business among wholesalers and job- 
bers has been rather more quiet, consequent 
upon the usual slackening of demand before 
Easter, the retail trade has been very active, 
stimulated by seasonable spring weather and 
by the generally prosperous condition of the 
great mass of the American people. It can 
be asserted that the volume of general mer- 
chandise distribution this season has- sur- 
passed all previous records, and that too at 
a well-maintained price level. Although 
there is more or less unrest among labor, 
several such controversies have been amica- 
bly settled, and those yet remaining at issue 
bid fair to be adjusted in like manner. In 
the iron and steel industry prices continue 
very firm, but new business now coming for- 
ward is a trifle less large in volume. Produc- 
tion of iron and steel on old business is still 
of very large proportions. A reaction in raw 
cotton has checked the market for manufac- 
tured goods and the textile mills in New Eng- 
land have further been annoyed by labor dis- 
putes. Wool is in demand only in a hand-to- 
mouth way, but woolen mills continue for the 
most part busy. Building activity is quite 
general all over the country, with the result 
that lumber, hardware and building materials 
of all kinds are in active demand. Railroad 
earnings continue to make creditable compar- 
isons with the extraordinarily large returns 
of a year ago, while bank clearings can be 
cited as convincing proof, if such were 
needed, of the widespread prosperity which 
the whole country is enjoying. 

As was expected, the money markets devel- 
oped added firmness around April 1, but there 
was nothing like stringency, and with the 
payment of April interest and dividend dis 
bursements it is believed that money will 
rule easy enough until the fall. Speculation 
in Wall Street has been a trifle more active 
and good judges believe that for the next 
thirty days or so we shall witness more or 
less of a bull market for securities. In Bos- 
ton the copper demoralization acts as a dam- 
per on speculation, and if there is to be any 
local activity it is looked for outside of the 
“‘copper group.” 





Details as to the positions taken by the 
latest Methodist heretic, Rev. G. Louther, are 
not clear; but he has been found guilty by 
one of the Arkansas conferences, Bishop Mal- 
lalieu presiding. His offense seems to be 
that he no longer believes in the literal inter- 
pretation of the earlier chapters of Genesis. 








Pure Cow’s Milk 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, 
from beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection 
of substitute feeding for infants. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk has stood first among in- 
fant foods for more than -forty years. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, $45 up ds, depending on st 
I new st 8. 

Splendid steamer “ Lancastrian,” ril 9; ** Devonian,” 
April 16; “‘Cestrian,” April 23; ‘‘ Caledonian ” (to Lon- 
don), April 10; “ Kingstonian” (to London), April 18; 
“Tberian” (to London), April 27. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & C©CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown, 600 ft. long. 
14,280 tous. All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms 
located on upper decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

IVERNIA, April 29, May 27, June 24, July 22. 
SAXONTIA, June 10, July 8. 

Summer Rates April 1. 

Steamer from New York every Saturday. 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St , Boston, Mass. 


OMPREHENSIVE EUROPEAN TOUR. 
Sails from Boston. T5 days. #585. Itiner- 
ary by applying to REV. F. A. GRAY, NASHUA, N. H. 
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For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 


travel. 10 a, m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 

; ROUTE 


Faith—Milord, 
You’re Right! 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 














New England 


pomnien EUROPE 





Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 
seeee W ccccccccccccceccevcees MDF 13 


| 
| 
| 


















Only $50 


aliforni 
and Back 


First class round trip, open to 
everybody, $50, from Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco; 
via the Santa Fe. 

Corresponding rates from all 
points east. 

Account National Convention, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
On sale April 20 to 27. 

Tickets good for return until 
June 25. 

Only line under one management 
all the way from Chicago to 
California. 

Only line for both Grand Canyon 
of Arizona and Yosemite. 

Only line to California with 
Harvey meal service. 

Write for descriptive literature, 
enclosing 10 cents postage. 


Santa Fe 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
332 Washington Street, Boston. 





Merion (new), 11,635 tons..............sc0s008 April 19 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co. , 77-81 State St., Boston. 


LYMYER gy ernest 
CHURCH ata Oe 


Boh . 
Say bn Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


COACHINCS IN ENCLAND. 

Special Great Britain Tours, with France, Spain, 
Switzerland, etc. Address Honeyman’s Private 
Tours, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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Congregational Clubs 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE,—At the annual meeting Rev. 
Cc. H. Williams, pastor of Wood Memorial 
Church, was elected president. The feature 
of the evening was a brisk discussion of the 
Prayer Meeting Problem, opened by Rev. 
W. H. Spence. 

SaLeM.—The Essex Club held its March 
meeting at South Church. Rev. E. H. Bying- 
ton for the Outlook Committee reported, as 
a result of postals sent out, a tendency in 
the churches toward weekly payments, free 
pews and incorporated churches. Prof. G. H. 
Palmer of Harvard gave an address on Dogma, 
which he defined as doctrine or belief. Though 
the modern church emphasizes practical ac- 
tivity, he believes that doctrine is still es- 
sential, though creeds should be simplified. 
The world still values doctrinal sermons, 
though ministérs need nut advertise that they 
are preaching them. 

WorcEstER.—The Worcester Club met 
March 17 and discussed the third of its series 
of practical themes, The Church and Amuse- 
ments. Former themes have been Problems 
of large and small city churches, and Rela- 
tiens between city and country churches. 
The speakers were Deacon H. H. Merriam, 
Mr. James Logan, Dr. Archibald McCul- 
Jagh, and Rev. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City. 
Worcester people are very conservative on 
this, as on most questions. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The Connecticut Valley 
Club met at Hope Church and elected Dr. 
P. S. Moxom as president. Seventeen names 
were proposed for membership. The dis- 
cussion was on Necessary qualifications for 
ordination to the Congregational ministry, 
Rev. G. W. Winch speaking on Moral and 
Spiritual fitness and Rev. S. H. Woodrow 
treating Intellectual and educational fitness. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEWMARKET.—The Pascataqua Club de- 
voted its last meeting to the consideration of 
duties of the state to defective and criminal 
classes. Its Duty to the Insane was effect- 
ively presented by Dr. C. P. Bancroft of the 
asylum at Concord, in a paper which has also 
been warmly received by The Ashuelot Club 
and a committee has been appointed to confer 
with other clubs with a view to memorializing 
the legislature. Mrs. Bancroft made a tender 
plea for defective children based on observa- 
tions at the school in Waverly, Mass. The 
address of Rev. W. J. Batt of Concord, Mass., 
on The New Prison was interesting and im- 
pressive. Rey. D. H. Evans of North Hamp- 
ton, a gifted young orator, deplored the femi- 
nization of religious teaching and activity. 








COFFEE TOOK IT. 
Mobbed the Doctor of his Cunning. 


**T was compelled to drink some Java coffee 
yesterday morning and suffered so much from 
ts effects that I feel like writing you at once. 
I am 61 years old and for a great many 
ears have been a coffee drinker. My nerves 
nally got into a terrible condition, and for 
about two years I suffered with sinking spells 
and was so nervous that it seemed as though 
I could hardly live. I suffered untold ago- 
nies. My heart would stop and my kidneys 
gave me no end of trouble. 

About six months ago I gave up coffee for 
good and began using Postum. I insisted on 
nowing that it was fg geet made by bein 
sufficiently boiled, and I prefer a cup of rich 
Postum to Java, Mocha, or any other coffee. 
_My sinking spells have left me, my head 
gives me no trouble now, the kidneys are 
greatly improved, and, in fact, I feela great 
change in my whole body. It is such a com: 

fort to be well again. 

I know a physician in San Antonio who 
had become so nervous from the use of coffee 
that his hand trembled so badly that he could 
not hold a lancet or even take a splinter out, 
and could searcely hold anything in his hand. 
Finally he quit coffee and began using Pos- 
tum. Now the doctor’s nervousness is all 
on and he is in good health.” Name given 

y Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





MANCHESTER.—Central New Hampshire 
Club met with First Church. The principal 
address was by Dr. A. A. Berle on The Pri- 
macy of the Preacher in an Educational Age, 
ably combating the idea of two distinguished 
college presidents, that the power of the pul- 
pit has become second to that of our institu- 
tions of learning in promoting moral and reli- 
gious welfare. He pleaded for the continued 
superiority of the pulpit in the scope and 
magnitude of its influence. Hon. John Kim- 
ball, president of the club, read reminiscences 
of First Church, Manchester, sixty years ago. 
Twelve new members were elected. 


ILLINOIS 


GENEVA.—The Fox River Club listened to 
addresses by Pres. J. H. George and Prof. 
W. D. Mackenzie of Chicago Seminary on The 
Edacation of the Minister and The Coming 
Kingdom of Our Christ. 





In and Around Boston 


The Seaman’s Friend 


This society—Congregational in its church 
relationships and national in the sweep of its 
work—was given the hour of the Ministers’ 
Meeting, Monday. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, 
its president, introduced the speakers and con- 
cisely stated the society’s object—to give the 
sailora home. Miss Frink, resident mission- 
ary at the Hanover Street chapel, related in- 
teresting and tender incidents of her personal 
work with “ Jack ’”’ inthe home and the Marine 
Hospital. Capt. S. S. Nickerson, the chap- 
lain, whose relation with this work reached 
the twentieth year this week, emphasized the 
value of the social and religious life which this 
society provides. The field secretary, Rev. 
L. P. Osborne, noted the accessibility and 
responsiveness of the sailor. He has the 
courage of his Christian convictions as well 
as heart bravery. 


A Sisterly Ministry 


Berkeley Temple rejoices in adding to its 
workers Miss Frances J. Dyer, formerly a 
member of our editorial staff and who has 
since become well known through her lectures 
and classes in Current Events. Her position 
is defined on the Berkeley Temple calendar 
as “Minister to Young Women,” an office 
new to the annals of church life, but one for 
which Miss Dyer is abundantly fitted both 
by natural gifts and by experience. Already 
she has the friendship and confidence of a 
large proportion of the students and working 
girls at the South End, and last winter she 
assisted Dr. Loomis ina similar way at Union 
Church. This is by no means Miss Dyer’s 
first work for Berkeley Temple, and she will 
be sure to draw any who have previously 
known her there, while proving no less a fa- 
vorite with new comers. The generosity of 
women of wealth in churches of the Back 
Bay and the suburbs has made possible this 
department of service. 


Congregational Union’s Annual 


About fifty men met at Berkeley Temple 
last Monday evening to transact the business 
of the Congregational Church Union, which 
in the last year has received from churches 
and individuals of metropolitan Boston about 
$2,000, and disbursed it in the interests of 
several Congregational enterprises in the dis- 
trict. Theold board of officers was re-elected, 
with Hon. Henry E. Cobb as president, and 
three cheering ard illuminating addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Loomis, McEI- 
veen and Knight on the work of our churches 
in the South End. 

A notable event in the evening was the an- 
nouncement that the members of the Berke- 
ley Street Society had just voted to petition 
the General Court to allow their property to 
be transferred to the union. 
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A Cure for 


Rheumatism 


Of which any suffering 
reader can have 


A TRIAL 
BOX FREE! 


Rheumatism has yielded to a new and simple 
remedy of which a trial box is offered free to all 
who suffer. Scarcely a grown person has escaped 
its twinges, and thousands have been so deformed 
and misshapen that they hardly look like their 
former selves. If you are. such a sufferer, send 

our name and address to John A. Smith, Milwau- 

ee, Wis., and by return mail you will receive a 
trial box of Gleria Tonic free. This is the most 
wonderful remedy ever discovered and has enabled 
many a person to abandon crutch and cane. 

Rev. C. Sund of Harrisville, Wis., testifies that 
Gloria Tonie cured two members of his congrega- 
tion, one who had suffered 18, the other 26 years. 
Rev. W. Hartman of Farmersville, Ill, writes: 
“Five boxes of Gloria Tonic cured Mr. A. Kulow, 
a member of my congregation who had suffered Ki 
and night.” Mr. E. 8. Kendrick, P. O. Box 1 
North Chatham, Mass., after using liniments for 18 
years, writes: ‘‘ 1 am convinced that it will cure any 
case.” Mr. B. H. Marshall, Plain City, O., writes: 
“T am 76 years old and had it not been for Gloria 
Tonic I would be no more among the living.”’ Mrs. 
Mary E. Thomas of No. 9 School Street, Nantucket, 
Mass , writes: ‘‘ From my childhood on I bave suf- 
fered from rheumatism, have been cured through 
Gloria Tonic at the age of 83 years.” Mr. N. J. 
MeMaster, Box 13, Plain City, O., writes: ‘Gloria 
Tonic cured me after prominent physicians of Co- 
lumbus, O., called me incurable.” 

Gloria Tonic in Point Pleasant, W. Va., cured 
Mr. R. A. Barnet, 77 years old, after suffering 15 
years.—In Menominee, Mich., it has been used with 
excellent results by Hon. Martin Van den Berg, 
Justice of the Peace.—In Perth, Miss., it cured Mr. 
J.C. Chapman, after me peg | 30 years —In Odessa 
Mo.,it cured Mrs. Marion Mitchel, who had suffered 
12 years.—In Elmherst, Ill.,it cured Mrs. Nicolina 
Brumond, age 80 years.—In Otis, Ind., it cured Mr. 
Christian Krantz, after suffering 22 years.—In Gift, 
Tenn., it cured Mr. L. Nelson, a merchant, after 


‘suffering 20 years.—In Bolton, N. Y., it cured Mr. 


Jos. Feet 83 years old.—_In Durand, Wis., it 
cured Mrs. Nellie Brees, after suffering 20 years.— 
In Manila, Minn., it cured Mrs. Minna F. Peans, 
after suffering 14 years.—In Craig, Mo. (P. O. Box 
184), it cured Mr. John N. Kruser, 76 years old, 
after suffering 15 sarge Mn yd are a few of the 
many thousand testimonials of recent date. Every 
delay in the adoption of Gloria Tonic is an injustice 
to yourself. 

No matter what your form of rheumatism is— 
acute, chronic, muscular, inflammatory, sciatic, 
gout or lumbago—write me today sure, and by re- 
turn mail you will receive the box and also the 
most elaborate book ever gotten up on the subject 
of rheumatism called *‘ Rheumatism, Its Causes and 
Cure,” absolutely free. It is illustrated with nu- 
merous stippled drawingsfro.» actual life and treats 
every form known to science. It will tell you all 
about your case. You get the trial box of Gloria 
Tonic and this wonderful book at the same time 
both free. So let me hear from you at once and 
soon you will be cured. 


Address 
JOHN A. SMITH, 


3782 Germania Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff & hair falling 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 








(Twice a month my advertisement will appear here.) 


ANNUITANCE. 


I am offering a limited amount of first-class life an - 
nuities on exceptionably favorable terms. For partic- 
ulars send age, sex and address to 
EDWARD F. SWEET, 66 W. BROADWAY, N.Y. CITY. 


WARD’S 


“BOSTON” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Will do away with your pen troubles for 
much less than such a service is worth — 
$2.00 — all styles 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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Cheering Facts for the Common 
People 


4 

In 1870 there were 5,871 newspapers ;} in 
1900, 21,178. 

In 1890 the per capita. money in circulation 
was $17 50; in 1900 $26.94. 

The life insurance in force in the United 
States today amcunts to over $13,000,000,000. 

There are 6,102,663 members of fraternal or- 
ganizations who contribute for mutual relief 
in times of illness and death. 

In 1870 the salaries paid in the public 
schools of the country amvunted to $37,832,- 
556; in 1900 they amounted to $128,662,880. 

In 1870 we exported $392,771,768 worth of 
goods, raw and manufactured, and imported 
$435,958,408; in 1900 we exported $1,394 082 
and imported $849,941,184 worth. 

The common schools of the country enrolled 
15,341 220 pupils in 1900; the colleges 110,912; 
the professional schools 58,070; the total en- 
rollment of all educational institutions in the 
country, public and private, being 17,545,232, 
including the teachers. 

In 1870 there were ‘517 savings banks in the 
country with 1,630,846 depositors and $549,- 
874,358 on deposit, or an average deposit of 
$337.14. In 1901 there were 1,007 banks, with 
6,358 depositors, with $2,597,094,580 on deposit, 
or an average deposit of $408.30. 

In 1870 the relative hours of labor in twenty- 
one industries of the country were as 95.5 com- 
pared to conditions in 1860; the relative money 
value of the wages, estimated in gold was 
133.7; the relative wholesale prices of commo- 
dities 128.5; and relative real wages measured 
by wholesale prices was 104. In 1901 the rela- 
tive money wages in the same industries had 
risen to 163.2; the relative wholesale prices 
had fallen to 83.6; and relative real wages 
had risen to 195.2. 





Worker in India 
Gone 


The American Board has received a cable 
dispa:ch, dated Madura, March 27, announcing 
the death of Dr. Edward Chester, for forty- 
three years a missionary of exceptional force 
in connection with the Madura Mission. He 
was burn in New York city in 1828, and was a 
member for atime of Yale College, but did not 
graduate. He took a full course in Union 
Theological Seminary, graduating there in 
1857, in which year he was ordained. Having 
obtained a medical education, he sailed for his 
mission field with his wife (Sophia Hoffman), 
arriving at Madura in May, 1859. Possessed 
of remarkable physical and intellectual vigor, 
Dr. Chester did excellent service in many 
departments. He did much for the schools of 
the district. He was in charge of the mission 
hospital and dispensary at Madura. He subse- 


A Veteran 








FOOD AND NEURALGIA. 
The Right Food Will Drive It Away. 


Good food cures neuralgia and many other 
diseases if it is the right kind of food and 
taken regularly, for the proper fvod will 
surely rebuild the cellular tissues and build 
the right kind of cells instead of diseased 
celis. When the rebuilding is under way the 
disease leaves. 

That is the fact and the base of the food 
cure. There are hundreds of thousands of 
cases to prove the truth of this assertion. 

A man in Delaware, lo , Mr. Thomas Craven, 
says: “‘My wife has been greatly afflicted 
with neuralgia and has never found any med- 
icine that would cure her. 

I was told that if she could be fed on Grape- 
Nuts Breakfast Food for a time she would 
probably. get well, so we started on Grape- 
Nuts. ithin a very short time Wife became 
entirely free from pain and is now, to all ap- 
pearances, entirely cured of her trouble. 

We cannot find words to express our 2? 
preciation of the beneficial results from th 
greatest food in existence, Grape-Nuts. 
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quently became the mission physician, with 
location at Dindigul, where, through his hospi- 
tal and dispensary, he administered to tens of 
thousands of patients, for their souls as well 
as their bodies. He trained native men as 
physicians and agents in the dispensaries. He 
secured grants from the government for a 
medical service for the prevention of diseases 
prevalent in Southern India. 

But with all his multiplied labors in this 
direction he ever kept at the front the spirit- 
ual work of the missionary. Under his 
charge were more than a score of native agents 
in various villages, having churches and 
schools, over which Dr. Chester kept constant 
oversight, visiting them and preaching at his 
tent when touring through the district. He 
spent his patrimony and other large sums 
bequeathed him in the work of the mission, 
and was himself a wonderful example of self- 
devotion to the divine Master. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 28 


Mrs. H. S. Huntington presided, and much 
of the hour was devoted to the lessons of 
Good Friday. Miss Cheney was reported as 
having resumed her work in Canton, Mrs. 
Nelson and Mrs. Hager, too, standing in their 
lot and awake to opportunities. ‘*The rem- 
nants of the work in the Shansi Mission” 
suggested the dreadful sacrifice of life in that 
province. Extracts from letters from Mrs. 
Davis and Mrs. Williams were read. Mrs. 
Davis says: “I long to go back to Shansi. 
One woman, Mrs. Liu, whose husband was a 
giant mentally, physically and spiritually, 
and who laid down his life with my husband 
and the others, was dragged to the temple to 
recant. That crippled woman, whose body 
can never stand erect, refused to give up her 
faith in Christ, and today she lives. No one 
ever enters her house without hearing the 
gospel. She gathers the orphan children 
about her as she sits on the kdng and looks 
out on the graves of her husband and mine. 
Her life binds me with a band stronger than 
iron to that country and those girls. I plead 
for Shansi, for the women and girls there are 
so dear to me.” 

Mrs. Williams says, ‘‘It seems to me that 
we now have hope for a greater work than 
ever before. If not, why were our loved ones 
taken as they were? They have sown the 
seed, and now it is for us who are left to 
gather in the harvest.” These letters were 
addressed to Mrs. Gouldsbury, whose heart is 
always warm for Shansi. 





A Christian Even if not a 
Church Attendant 


BY C, E. HITCHCOCK 

It was in one of the most desolate homes of 
a country parish. The bare floor, the poor 
furniture, the remains of the dinner on the 
table spread with the ragged red cloth, all 
spoke of extreme poverty. The family were 
never known to attend church. The widow, 
trembling with age and illness, was telling of 
the good health of the daughter, on whom she 
depended. ‘She was never so well before or 
better able to bear trouble. Seems as if it 
was so ordered, by the good Lord.” Then 
the pastor realized that the number of names 
on the church roll does not tell the whole 
story of the progress of the gospel. 





It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so; 

That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 

I steadier step when I recall 

That, if I slip, Thou dost not fal). 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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What does a 
chimney do toa 
lamp? 

MACBETH’S 1s 
the making of it. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you . 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MaAcretH, Pittsbure! 


“Now is the Winter 
of Our Discontent” 


—almost over. Spring cleaning will soon 
confront the ladies. What to do with the 
old carpet—‘‘ That is the question.” Have 
it made into a Rug. 


Write for particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Walpole, Mass. 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


REFRICERATORS 


A million people are using them! Count Economy 
against Cost and the cheapest Refrigerator on the 
market is the “ White Mountain ” 


“White Mountain’ 
Refri.erators are 
easy to buy, easy to 
use, easy to clean, 
and to keep clean, 
and convenient in 
every possible way 
that can be desired, 











Sole Manufacturers 


Maine 

Manufacturing 

Company, 
Nashua, N.H. 



























4 Quina 


[ AROCHE 


| 
| A Ferruginous Tonic 


\ Pleasant to the taste; assimilate gutty and 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, / 
\ Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 





22 rue Ivrouoct 
PARIS 
&. Fougera & Co 
~S Agents, N.Y 
na a 






The Original Absorption Treatment 
Removes the cause of diseased eyes and failing eyesight. 


PREVENTS BLINDNESS. 


It restores the eyesight and is endorsed by hundreds of 
representative poepre who have ben successfully 
treated. Our pamphiet gives the cause of failing 
eyesight and diseased eyes and how treated at home OF 
at our Sanitarium without knife or risk. Free. 
Established 1890. 

Enlarged and incorporated Jan. Ist, 1900. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM CO., GLENS PALLS, N. ¥- 
R all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo’ 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 

Boston or Chicago. 
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BARGAINS 


We herewith offer an unusual opportu- 
nity to our readers to obtain some of the 
standard books in superb editions, beau. 
tifully bound and illustrated, at prices in 
many cases much below cost. These 
prices do not include postage. 


The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Handsome edition. 2vols. Fully illustrated. 
Former price $6.00. Reduced to $2.00 

Letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett. 1845-1846. 
2 vols. With portraits and facsimiles. For- 
mer price $5.00. Reduced to $2.0 

The Rulers of the South. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 2 vols. Illustrated edition. For- 
mer price $6.00. Reduced to $4.00 

Ave Roma. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. 
Illustrated edition. Former price $6.00. Re- 
duced to . .  . $3.00 

Rob}Roy. By Sir Walter Seott. Handsome 
illustrated edition. 2 vols. Former price 
$6.00. Reduced to $2.00 

Constantinople. By Edwin A. Grosvenor. 
2}vols. Profusely illustrated. One of the 
best works on the Tarkish Capital. Former 
price $4.00. Reducedto . ; . $2.60 

Captain Bonneville’s Adventures. By 
Washington Irving. 2 vols. Beautifully 
bound and illustrated. Former price $7.50. 
Reduced to fe . « $2.50 

Constitutional History of the Ameri- 
can People. 1776-1850. By F. N. 
Thorpe. 2 vols. Former — $5.00. Re- 
duced to ‘ ‘ . $3.00 

Sacred and Lepeiiibesy Art. By Anna 
Jameson. Abundantly illustrated with de- 

_signs from ancient and modern art. 2 vols. 
Former price $6.00. Reducedto . $3.25 


Cathedrals of England. By W. C. E. 
Newbolt, D. D. 2 vols. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Former price $5.00. Reduced to $3.25 


Historical Memorials of Canterbury, 
including The Landing of Augustine, The 
Murder of Becket, Edward the Black Prince, 
and Becket’s Shrine. Fully illustrated. 
Handsome binding. Former price $3.00. 
Reduced to fi ‘ $1.75 


Janice Meredith. ‘By Paul Leicester 
Ford. Special edition. 2 vols. Former price, 
$5.00. Reduced to $1.50 

The Essayes or Counsels Civill and 


Morall of Francis Bacon. Beautiful 
edition. Former price $3.00. Reduced to $1.00 


The Manners and Customs of the An- 
cient Egyptians. By Sir J. Gardner Wil- 
kinson. 3 vols. Fully illustrated. Former 
price $8.00. Reduced to $4.80 


Hugh Wynne. By S. Weir Mitchell. Illus- 
trated edition. 2 vols. Former price $5.00. 
Reduced to . Pe Saree: 75 


The Heart of Midlothian. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Illustrated edition. 2 vols. 
Former price $5.00. Reduced to $1.50 

The Queen of the Adriatic (Venice). 
By Clara Erskine Clement. 1 vol. Beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated. Former price 
$3.00. Reduced to : -  « $1.00 

The Wandering Jew. By Eugene Sue. 
Fully illustrated. 3 vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Former price $500. Reduced to $3.00 

Montcalm and Wolfe. By Francis Park- 
man. Illustrated with 45 photogravure 
plates. 2 vols. Gilt top, handsome binding. 
Former price $5.00. Reduced to $2.50 

Saracinesea. By F. Marion Crawford. Il- 
lustrated edition. 2 vols. Former price 
$5.00. Reduced to $1.50 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Education 


President-elect Hopkins of Williams Col- 
lege will be inaugurated president June 24. 


Prof. H. Morse Stephens, the eminent Eng- 
lish historian, leaves Cornell University to 
go to the University of California. 


Iowa College announces an elaborate and 
exhaustive system of lectures and courses of 
lectures, popular and technical, by the vari- 
ous professors. If these are as satisfactory 
in delivery as they are attractive in announce- 
ment they ought to awaken interest in the 
college in churches and communities and 
draw in many students. Dr. Frisbie, pastor 
emeritus of Plymouth, Des Moines, has con- 
ceived the happy idea of establishing a “‘ Berry 
endowment” for the ladies’ department of the 
college, as a memorial of and a tribute to the 
late Dr. L. F. Berry and his gifted widow, the 
latter being matron of the girls’ school. The 
suggestion has been received with much favor, 
and it is to be hoped the plan can be carried 
out. 








Don’t think less of your system than you do of 
your house. Give it a thorough cleansing, too. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


NOTHING better than good fresh milk for the 
baby if it agrees with him—that’s a large if. Add 
Mellin’s Food to the milk and there will be no if. 
Mellin’s Food makes milk like mother’s milk and 
makes it agree with the baby. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 DAY WASHING- 
TON Tours, $25.—Including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals en route, etc., leaving Boston April 4 
and 18 and May 2. Stop over at Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE PLACE TO Buy.—Those of our readers who 
are meditating the purchase of a brass bedstead 
may be grateful to us for a word which will certainly 
save them some money. The best place in this city 
to buy a brass bedstead is at the warerooms of the 
Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. You 
are certain of a very superior quality of bedstead, 
and the economy of Canal Street prices is very 
great when it reaches the subject of brass beds. 


THE DOMINION LINE have added two new 
steamers to their already excellent equipment, 
sailing between Boston and Liverpool. The Merion 
and Haverford are both new twin screw steamers 
of 11,000 tons, built by John Brown & Co., Ltd., of 
Clydebank, Scotland, to stand the heavy weather of 
the North Atlantic. The accommodations for pas- 
sengers are commodious, comfortable and fitted to 
excellent taste. This line will, no doubt, be more 
popular than ever with the trans-Atlantic traveling 
public. 


A NEW LIGHT FROM AN OLD SoURCE.—There 
has a new light arisen over the horizon of the scien- 
tific world that is attracting much attention. A 
light so brilliant, so inexpensive and so easily pro- 
duced that its value for scientific purpose can 
hardly be overestimated. The inventors of this 
new, bright white light, Messrs. Williams, Brown & 
Earle of Philadelphia, have successfully adapted it 
to the magic lantern and stereopticon and to many 
photographic uses. Lecturers have long been look- 
ing for a light that brings with it no danger of ex- 
plosion, nor evil smell, and that throws a clear, 
brilliant and well-defined image upon the screen. 
Itis strange that the factor of such a light should 
be ordinary kerosene oil. It is the method by 
which the oil is supplied to the flame that is en. 
tirely new. Such being the case, the ability to pro- 
duce from kerosene an absolutely clear and bril- 
liant flame of 600 candle power—something un- 
known before in the use of oil—is bound to bring 
about a revolution in lecture work. 


PORIDER AGENTS WANTED 
m 1902 MODELS, § $9 te to $15 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MI8810N6, Room 704, Consens. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Dy, Treasurer 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY 
is represented in (and in Massachusetts 
only, bed ag MASSACHUSETTS HOME age gp > So- 
po ag! ional House. Rev. acc 
4g Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 


prsiesen HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIA Reom 
607 tienal House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AME egy BOARD ad COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGH 
issions, House, 
Sucomerert Charles E. Swett, Publ Ishing and 


Past Office in New York, Fourth 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROR BUILDING SOOIETY 
—Church and ~~ Rev. L. vo, 
D. D., Secre Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, ‘Unt 
Charities Buil New York; Rev. ,freorge A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A>. ‘Bonton, _— Be- 
quests solicited in this name. id gifts to 


EB valmer, 60 


a. Co rom Soir of Boston 


corporated Its object is the estab- 

evangelical Con ae 

is in mn and its suburbs. 

Henry " ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

by ip Womans SEAMAN’S = Soointy ef Bos- 

m 601 ~~ ty ouse. Annual memvber- 

ip 1-00 life mem! rehip 520. $20.00. Mrs. Henry O. 

. Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 

sheaaiae SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOCIBTY, 1827. 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presiden ¢; Geo. Gould, 

W, ni Secretary, Room 

gational 

, social, mera! and reli- 

. oe ema should be on 

Boston ‘8 A Coney Contribu- 

tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Doane < = pasnones SuP- 
PLY, — by the 
tion, off services to Legh pastors or 
aipit pe in Massachusetts rand i in other States. 
Room ¢ tional House, Boston. Rev. Charies 


A. @. Stan- 
r, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
609 Congregational 


BRIOAN | Soentneman Y ASSOCIATION, United 


aan 
ors sen , wow York. Missions in the United 


nD 
he, office , 153 La Salle 
be sent to either of the above 
Offices, or to H , Fourth Ave. and 


Hub! 
—S Lt St., New York City. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY juding 
yh. lucation scones Scholars larships 


free 
guar, Pomabe, Offices 61 12,613. 
‘ouse, Boston; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
mon CONGREGATIONAL Bouse MISSIONARY Sootary, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
to whom donations and subscrip- 
estates and 


‘ash 

ina Boorchnrtos to whom all correspondence on other 
wites relating to the National Society should be sent. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’8 MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management - 4 e Trustees of the National 
uncil).—Aids aged and disabled pinto — mis- 
sionaries and their families. C! . A. 

Stimson, D. D., New York; Field aay wy Rev, KK 
Ct.; win H. Baker, 


Hawes, D. D., Hartferd, ; Secre 
n, Ut.; Treasurer, Rev. uel B. Forbes, 
Bequest: “I give to the Trustees 
of the onal Churches 
rial Helle f. yi Pau A A 
ef.” correspon 
Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 185 Wall 





Bt., Wow Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SouDAy Some SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIBTY. Boston 
lard Scott, D. D., Dr prestdest, Gee Geo. M. Hoynton, D.D., 
a Treasurer. 
hich is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sentog” school a fur- 
nishes lesson nape, piwasies 2 and other necessary 
cost. bg igh Fawn t Saale 2 ously, or at red 
e € “The Bus 
are wholly defrayed by appro rintions from 
ness Department. Ali cen tions from ch 
Sunday schools and tadividaely go Worry! for miselon 


ary work. W.A. D 
Rev. F. J. Ry langlaha Superintendent ‘or 


this de 
iness Department, in charge of the —- 
eee in the aoe oe a8 ae Pol m ony 


Be tigrim Series D ‘fel ay vy lan. Wort 
«| for Sunday's schools and Le ~ | ay 


for churches and 
schools, and a @ books of all other ak as 
well as = own 
e 


ent. 


AL. at fo wh a however 
en which, how 
rs fo and 


Tewksbury, at Boston, and trom the! interior and west- 
= states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
cago, Ill. 


HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
= celebrated and effectual = oe hy mo 
of 





ternal medicine. Proprieto rs, W. 
Queen Victoria St.. London. England. Whaiesaten 0 
E, Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


LLS 


Fteel Alloy Church and Schoo! g@e-Send for 
Catalogue. The C, 8 “BrLL co." Hillsboro, 0. 








ade L 


HURCH 
ARPETS: rrices. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H. PRAY 
CARPETS AND 
658 


WASMINCT 
OPP. BOYLSTON 3T: 


& Sons Co., 
“wa 


PEMOLSTERT: 
BOSTON. 
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MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New = Greek. En- 
trance examination Pe te sare S , 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further informa’ fon 'a ly to 

_Pr of. C. . Beckwith, jangor, Me. Me. 


PENNSY LVANIA, MEAD ILLE. 


Meadville Theological School 


Founded 1844. New endowments. Modern programme. 
Ample equipment. No doctrinal te-ts. Thorough train- 
ing for college graduates. no — ision for othets. 
Send for catalogue to PRE’. G. L. CA 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


or-—— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1902-03, Now Ready. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
Best intellectual, 


WABAN SCHOO @ physical, and 


ethical conditions for the education of boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Priueipal, Waban, Mass. 


RocK * hatte L Boys 
|S ahelers at Wellesiey Hills 


Massachusetls 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Standard requirements. eS for — in 


second ens 


actu 





Di and Hi Twen 
Sept. tith. 1 Ample iniivastion io 
J. H. JACKSON, A. % A 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 








" MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. ON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D. 

68th year begins Sept. 17, 1902. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. Gymnasium, with resident 
instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf Steam and elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and be autiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on ‘applic ation to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Fourth Session, July 1-18, 1902. 
Subject: CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY 


Lectures by 
Professors F. G. Peabody, G. H. Palmer, James, 
= F. Moore, W. W. Fenn of Harvard and Pulbanare 
oe Coe, ©. Cone, G. B. Foster, H. C. King, 
H. S. Nash and Rev. Charles F. Dole 
Forcirculars,applyto Rev, R. 8. Morison, Secre- 
tary of Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Conservative 


INVESTOR 2.2 


for safe a profits able inv estment th: an that 
presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 

on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with personally negotiated 
2, >», and not 





















loahs representing over ® 
a cent lost. IL can probably refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 


WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid'g, Macon, Mo. 







| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
for cash, especially in 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


S.K. HUMPHREY, 
40 » Bavhange Deilding, Beaten, Mass. 


_ WESTERN 


MORTCGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





DEFAULTED SECURITIES | 


Town, City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary py tal All communica- 
Address the Boston Defaulted 
528, Exchange Building, 53 State 


tions confidential. 
Securities Co., Room 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Striking Utterances 


No nation can exist in isolation.— Presideiit 
Tucker of Dartmouth. 


The one word which needs to be spoken 
today is commandment.— Dr. Mc Kenzie. 


Churches should look deep into a man’s 
soul before they invite him to lead them in 
life’s most important services.—Pres. S. A. 
Eliot of the American Unitarian Association. 


If we are going to advance the cause of 
civilization, which means the cause of Jesus 
Christ, people who know and have must come 
into personal touch with the people who do 
not know and do not have.—Dr. Rainsford, 
New York. 

Geography does not make a man a mission- 
ary. To be possessed of the spirit to serve, 
to be anxious to be self-impoverished that the 
world may be enriched—that is what makes a 
man a missionary.— Rev. William McElveen, 
Shawmut Church. 


To me this consideration is highly inspir- 
ing: To know that human existence has eter- 
nal meaning, and that your activity—hard and 
humble, perhaps—is a genuine part of the 
force which enables human existence to go 
on. Such assurance keeps toil from being 
drudgery and makes life worth living.— Pres. 
E. B. Andrews at Colorado College. 


Not only is it not in the least true that 
money, capital, mere dead material posses- 
sions, are getting the better of human flesh 
and blood, and that mankind is coming under 
a new form of slavery, but exactly the oppe- 
site is true. Capital and labor of course must 
continue in association with one another, but 
of the two it is labor that constantly grows 
stronger.— Albert Shaw at University of Chi- 
cago. 


Stability in China 


Everything is propitious for a great bless- 
ing to be poured out on the My-hok people. 
There is a great movement toward the church 
in most of the field; the brotherly feeling that 
exists between all the workers forms an ave- 
nue by which the Holy Spirit can enter; the 
preachers seem alive to the possibilities and 
the dangers of the situation; there are church 
members to be relied on. W. L. BEARD. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Duties and psa 
Mark 2: 23-28; 3: 1-8; 
: 12-15; Ps, Bei, 1-9. 
Rest, worship, server 
How can we make 


Topic, April 6-12. 
of the Lord’s Day. 
Luke 4: 14-32; Deut. 
The Lord’s Day a feast pra 

ice, consideration for others. 

the most of it? 
See prayer meeting editorial.] 


Rev. Dr. S. P. Cadman, in his sermon fol- 
lowing the Toronto Student Volunteer Con- 
ference, asked his hearers to note the contrast 
between the note of confidence there and the 
uncertain opportunist notes of leaders of the 
church in discussing some present day prob- 
lems of church and state. “Suppose it be the 
redeeming force, the seasoning salt in our 
present ease and decadence,” he said. Again 
he said, “‘It seems as though the prudent and 
the wise are here forbidden by their own 
hesitancies, and God reveals these things to 
babes.” 








If your Brain is Tired 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. T. D. CROTHERS, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asy- 
lum, Hartford, Conn., says: “It is a remedy of 
great value in building up functional energy and 
brain force.” Invigorates the entire system. 


% FARM MORTGAGES | 


pent and Minnesota realestate. Ful 
descriptions on application. If ie 
ested Zo} J.S. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
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TO THE 


LOAN THRIFTY 


residents of Salt Lake City and valley are 
renumerative and safe. They borrow to 
build homes, bring new land under 
cultivation, invest in live stock, etc. 
Fourteen years of success in supply- 
ing conservative capitalists with — high 
grade first mortgage securities warrants 
us in soliciting correspondence from 
parties having money which they desire 
toinvest in real estate securities of un- 
questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given. 
All Correspondence Promptly Answered. 


F. E. McCURRIN & CO., 
Investment Bankers Sait Lake City, Utah, 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli 
thousands of acres and may se!! yours. No sale, no charce, 


SIX PER CENT NET. 





Have youidie money! We can net you six percenton 
sound, first mortgage security. Safe as Government 
bonds 26 years experience. Highest references, For 


full information address, 


‘PERKINS «& cO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


J.WALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


ONE MILLION 
PEOPLE ' 


This is about the number 
that will die this year in the 
OT: melee 

It is not probcb/e that you'll 
be one of them, but its possible 

Had you not better provide| 
against the possibility ? 

Whilst doing so,you can pro- 
vide for your own old age — 
By means of an 

Endowment Policy. 


Send for Particulars. 











THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 64, 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me information 1egard- 
ing an Endowment for $ 
if issued to a man years of age. 
Name 
Address ... 
200K 











The Pillars of Hercules 


are Gibraltar and The Prudential. One is a 
stone pillar, and the other a financial one. 
Europe insures its peace in the one, while 


LEADING America insures its people in the other. 


Write for rates at your age. 


DEALERS | | The Prudential 
EP FT compen . 


|| America 
. HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
John F. Dryden ¥ GIBRALTAR 


ERRIS > President 
XIOM: 
A Fo OD Home Office 


rT Newark, N. J. 
IN THE LONC RUN 





Fill out this slip and send to us. 


Ti ¥yT +} 
THE BEST ALWAYS It CHEAPEST Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
o reccive, free, particulars ¢ 1 rates of Policies. 
CHEAPESTANW NEVER 2d BEST. ane ceca Rien ca Sa 

















FOr Scccccccccccccccccescsccrsvccesesse 
NOME cccee-vevcnse reac eeee ener ener esse ares sees esse sees seen esse seeeeses 
Address 


Occupation 



































began with the . 
Remington, 
and the 








stands to-day 
for all that is 








ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW ART CATALOGUE NOW READY 








